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74 all the attempts pee 3 0 
ing the Claſſics, hitherto extant, the. 
moſt uſeful and inſtructive is Mr. Spence's 
Inquiry concerning the agreement between the 
works of the Roman. poets, aud the remains ef 
the ancient artiſts, ere under the: title 
of Por vNMETIS. en a 
os principal deſign of ed author i in *8 
inquiry was, to compare the. deſcriptions 


and expreſſions in the Latin poets, relating - } 


to the Roman deities, with the allegaricat 
repreſentations of the ſame, by the Painters 
and ſculptors in their pictures, relie vos: 
medals, and gems, in order to illuſtrate 


them mutually from one another rm e 
a As 


This inquiry was the reſult of two very aide 
ent ſcenes of life, in which the author was engaged. *\ 
He was profeſſor of poetry in the univerſity of Oxford 
for ten years ; and for above five years he happened 
to live abroad, His profeſſorſhip obliged: him to 


deal! in poetical criticiſm ; and his ſtay, during his 
travels, 
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[INTRODUCTION 


As the author has confined himſelf to the 
"Roma poets only, and as there is a great 
deal of difference in the authority of a poet 


near the ſecond punic war, and one of the 
| Auguſtan age, he was obliged (in order to 
lettle the degree of credit duę to each poet) 
to o premiſe an account of ehe riſe, Progreſe, 


'S 3 2 13 


travels, at Florence and Rome, i naturally led him 68 
the obſervation of antiques. As theſe two periods 
partly coincided, it put him in mind to join theſe two 


ſtudies together ; in which he found very little diffi- 
culty ; for the connexion between criticiſm and an- 


tiquities is ſo natural, that they may ſeem rather to 
meet one another, than to have been brought together 
by any contri vance. This connexion, though ſpoken 
of in general both by ancients and moderns, has not 
been treated on in particular by any writer. Our 
author, therefore, compares his ſubject to a newly diſ- 
covered country where there were no tracts made, and 


where much more is left to be. found out than was 


known to the perſon who firſt diſcovered it. He looks 
upon himſelf as the firſt diſcoverer in this caſe. For 
Mr. Addiſon, in his treatiſe on medals (the only at- 
tempt of this kind) ſeems rather to have ſailed round ; 
the coaſts than to have entered at all into the country. 


Polymetis was firſt publiſhed 3 in folio, 1745s and 
again 175 * | 


We 
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and decay of, poetry and the polite arts 
among the Romans; whereih he gives the. 


characters of the latin poets, and their works, 5 
from ENNIUS down to JuvExAr. . tee 


He hath alſo. ſubjoined a diſſertation 
upon the uſes. of ſuch inquiries in general, 


and of his own in particular, In this diſſer- 
tation he has made judicious remarks upon 


our commentators, and; ſchool education; 


and given a true idea of the allegories of 


the: ancients, and of their whole ſcheme of 
machinery. The want of this idea is the 
cauſe of all the miſtakes and defects of the 
modern poets and artiſts in allegorical ſub- 
jects. Many inſtances of theſe defects are 
produced from Ripa's Iconolog gy == from 


Horace's Emblems. by Venius — from the. 


works of Rubens, particularly from his 
celebrated ceiling in the banqueting-houſe 
at Whitehall, and his pictures i in the Lux- 
emburg gallery at. Paris — from Spenſer's 


Fairy-Queen — and from Dryden's Tranſla- | 


tion of Virgil. — Even the divine Raphael 


himſelf is not without his faults i in | the alle- 


gorical parts of his works. 3 
A 3 The 
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The following kheets are a full thougn 

conciſe abridgrtent of this valuable treaſure 

of claſſical learning; iti che drawing up of 
which it is fo managed, that the text may 


be peruſed witkout interfuption by "the 
readers of both ſexes, as it contains chiefly” 
the hiſtory of the polite arts among” the 
Romans, and the deſcriptions of the figures, 
characters, drefs, and attributes of their 
allegorical deities ; whilſt the critical re- 
marks, and other leſs: diverting, though 
not lefs inſtructive, particulars, are thrown 
into the notes, together with the references 
to the paſſages alluded to in the courſe of 
the work d. Theſe paſſages could not 
be inſerted at length, conſiſtently with the 
abridger's deſign of redueing the whole 
within the compaſs of a ſmall pocket- 
b The author took the pains to read over all the 
Roman poets, from the fragments of Livius Andro- 
nicus, to the ſatires of Juvenal; and to mark down 
the moſt ſtriking paſſages relating to the alle gorical 
beings received as deities among the Romans. He 
alſo increaſed his ſtock of quotations from ſeveral 
prole-writers, from Varro down to Macrobius. 

| volume. 


mou rI DI 


| volumes. They are therefore left to be 
turned ts by the young ſtudents, who, by 
comparing them with what is ſaid in the 


underſtanding of the claſfics, than by reads 
ing over all the commentators, who gener. 
ally, by their expiry” notes, Rn aa 
miſlead than inform. 
In ſhort, by ſtudying this cope 
the reader may learn the riſe, growth, and 
fall of the polite arts among the Romans · the 
juſt characters of the Latin poets, and their 
works — the figures and other appearances 
of their deities — He may gain a true no- 
tion of the allegories of the ancients, and of 
their machinery, or the interpoſition of the 
gods — conſequently he may acquire a true 
taſte for the beauties of poetry, painting, and | 
ſculpture, and be enabled to judge of the 
propriety and impropriety of the modern 
allegories, and the excellencies and defects 
of our authors, tranſlators, and artiſts. 


£ There are no leſs than three thouſand paſſages 
from the claſſics referred to and illuſtrated in n 
abridgment. 


In 


- . 


text, will receive more light towards the 


1 3 


the better underſtanding of the chapte 


INTRO DU CT IO N. | 
In this ſecond Edi tion, the whole has 
bern carefully reviſed and corrected: Some 
uſeful paſſages have been added; and others 
enlarged, with a general index: And; 


conſtellations, a print of the ecleſtiel F ar- 
neſe Globe (the only ancient one in 
world) is prefixed to the fourth Book.) 
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The RISE and GROWTH, of the 
ROMAN POETRY. - 
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Js HE Romans, in N 8 of | able 

ſtate, were entirely unpoliſhed. They 
| ſprung from Shepherds; they were in- 

creaſed by the refuſe of the neighbouring na- 
tions 2: and their manners agreed with their ori: 0 1 
ginal. As they lived wholly on tillage ang 
plunder, war was their, buſineſs, and huſbandry 
their chief. art. Roughneſs, raiſed into a virtue 
by calling it Romanſpitit, was long an applauded | 
character among their great men, and a kind of 
nuſticity reigned e even in their Senate. bouſe. 28 


a "FORT ſet up an ah lum, to invite at the murderers | J 
and ee in the neighbourhood to joĩn him. 


; "BP + 1 


In a nation of fork.) a temper, capſtantly, em- | 
ployed i in extending their conq ueſts, or in ſettlinng 
the balance of power among themſelves, it was 
long before the polite arts made any appearance: 
and very long before they flouriſhed . to any de- 

ry fitſt appeared; but ſuch as might be 
expiited among a warlike uncultivated 8 5 


To. ſay. nothing of the 
mentioned even in Romyſus's/.timej there was 
certainly ſomething of Poetry under Numa, he 


pretended to converſe with the Muſes, as well 
as with Egeria ©. Pythagoras, eſther then, or 
foon after, gave the Romans a tincture of Poe- 
try. The Pythagoreans made great uſe of | 
Poetry, and, like the Druids, delivered moſt of 
- their precepts in verſo. Indeed, in that and the 
following ages, the Roman Poetry was of a re- 
ligious kind. Their very prayers were pcetical *. 
They had alſo prophetic, or ſacred writers, Who 


ny wrote in 1 ur OT had wo A” _ 


v oy) 11 v. 160 12 ber k v. V. 1452. 

e See Plut. in vita Rom. and 'Livy, b. Ni. 29. b. iv. 20, 
53. Ovid hints, that Numa taught ſome-rites-in verſe, Metam. 
xv. 44. Horace calls the old Salian verſes, which were 
ſung by the Salian prieſts, Numa's verſes, b. ii. ep. 1. 86. 


100i 


4 Cicero afſerts this, Tuſe. Queſt, * iv. Vitr. . v. proæm. 


e See Hor. b. ii. ep. 1. v. 138. 
i | Thiiſe were ſo numerous, that there were above 2000 


of their volumes even in Auguſtus's time. Horace probably 
5 wh alludes 


; Tet - 
of plaju, dirivedifaimm what they had ſoen be 
Tuſcan actors, ſent for to Rome to expiate a 


plague . Theſe were like our dumb · news, or 


elſe extempore farces, in uſe to this day in ſome 


parts of Italy... Toitheſe mey be added the jeſt- 
ing dialagues at their vintage i feaſts (which wore 


carried an afterwards ſo ahuſively, as to be re. 
ſtrained by a ſevere Jaw) and thoſe Poets whe 
ſeem to have attendet at the tables of the rich, 


and, like our bards, .ſung the atchievements of 


their anceſtors, to ene, WP we 
e af Nee e ee 8 5 


. to PERS IF ii. ep. 1. v. . Though de WOW 
are called Vates, and their works. Carmina, that does pot 
neceſſarily imply that they were all poetry. Carmen is of- 


ten uſed far a charm, and particularly by Pliny, b. xxviii. 2. 


Perhaps (00 lt as uſed for any thing expreſſed in a high 
poetical ſtyle: for he calls the form of words uſed by the 


Decii, in devoting themſelyes, Carmen; which form pro- 
bably is the ſame with that in Livy, b. viii. 9. Perhaps the 


ſolemn forms, prophecies, and charms, were, all at firſt 
written in verſe. „and thence the terms carmen, cantare, de- 
cantare, might be uſed, even when they were in proſe. FE 


g See Livy, b. vii. 2. The Feſcennine poetry, mentioned | 


by Livy and Horace, was probably a ſort of dialogues, ſince 
the latter expreſſes it by alternis werkbus... Thus Vi Irgil ,ecl. 


iii. v. 59. Hefter, in Tuſcan, 1 a r r 1 


en in Latin inſtead of TLudio. 


1 
; 


+ Hor. b. ii. ep. 1. v. . val Max. b. ene ct. 
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es eee is, * ge loſs 10 aer erp! | 
they are repreſented as very obſcure, and as toe 
. barbarqus for politer £29 29946) 2104/32469 "\ > Bk 
Livius! Andronicus is the firſt Roman poet of 
mo whom! { ariy; thing remains, and from whom the 
3 Romans date the 8 nnn. even 
inche Auguſtzn age... 
l,̃he firſt kind of poetty thiat met with any ſuck. 
N ceſs, was that for the ſtage. The Romäns were 
very religious, and ſtage· plays then made a con 
ſſiderable part of their public devotions. 924 
2 Livius, Nzvius, and Ennius, were the foreinett | 
in the lift of dramatic ports; Livius's firſt play 
(and i it was the firſt written play that eyer ap- 
peared at Rome) was. acted in the 514th year 
from the building of the city. He. ſeems to have 
been noted for the firſt, rather than for a good 
8. writer k. He was the only one for the ſtage, till 
| e Ae aroſe, and, probably, exceeded his maſter. 
1 Hor. b. ii. ep. 1. v. 87. 27. 159. Liv. 3 vii. 38. Au- 
guſtus ordered the greateſt part to be burned, reſerving only | 
the choice of the books of the Sibyls. Suet. in Aug. ©: 40s 


Martius, one of the moſt famous of theſe Vates, is duoted 
*by Livy, b. ev. iI. 


| K The plays before Livius were extempore. e. He was the | 
ö "firſt who compoſed one in form, and wrote it down for the 
2 actors to learn by heart. Hence, perhaps, he is called by 

| : Horace, Livius ſcriptor. b. ii. ep. 1. v. 62. Cicero (de claris 

; orat, c. 72.) ſays, his pieces did not deſerve a. ſecond reading. 

| | 83 be FA 8 | Navis 

| | 


| Nevins ventured: 211 upon an in Hiſtorteal bert en 
the firſt Carthaginian war. Ennius followed! ue 
ſteps, in this as well as in the dramatic way; and 
exeelled him as much as he had excelled L. BY "T4 
[Theſe were three actors, as well as poets, 7 
ſerm rather to have wrote what Was wanted 
5 for the ſtage, than to, have conſulted their o] 
genius. Each, publiſhed, ſometimes. comedies, 
7 tragedies, and ſometimes dramatic fa- 
tires ; whereas the moſt celebrated. ancient .wri- , 
ters for the ſtage. excel only in one Kind. There 
is no tragedy « of, Terence or Menander, Mitt ; 
medy of Acdius or; Evripiges. en 6s Ss. 


The quiet the Romans enjo . ſe⸗ 
cond Punic War, and their eaſy conqueſts after- 
wards in Greece, gave them leiſure to improve 
gteatly in their poetry. Their dramatic n 
had the benefit of the excellent r _ 
and formed themſelves on thoſe models. 

Plautus was the firſt w alen W. 00 wa 
genius, and confined himſelf to comedy ʒ for 
which be was beſt fitted by. nature. Indeed his 
comedy (like the old. Athenian). is of a ruder 
kind; his jeſts are often rough, and his wit 
coarſe: but there is a ſtrength and ſpirit in him 
8 makes him read with e . Cxcilive 

„ B33 51-5 001 gle 


-1 Horace, in n his Art of poetry, 6 274.0 Peak of hie un- 
Politeneſs, but with the more reſerve, * Cicero 
(de 


x 61 
took his example in following his genius,” ] 

improved their comedy ſo much beyond him, that 
he is named by Cicero as the beſt of theit eomie 
writers ; not for his language, but either for the 
dignity of his churaQters,” or che 1 of his 

ſentiments W anion; 5 | 


Terence firſt appeared When Cee was in 
high reputation o. It is ſeen by his plays to what 
exaQneſs and elegance the Roman comedy Was 
arrived i in his time. There is a beautiful fimpli- 
city throughout all his works : his ſpeakers ſay - 
juſt what they ſhould ſay, and no more. CY he 
ſtory is always going on, and juſt as it ought. 
The whole age, long before, and long after Te- 


. rence, is more remarkable for ſtrength than for 


beauty in writing. The Roman language itfelf, 
in Terence's hands, ſeems t6 be advanced almoſt 
one hundred years forwarder than the times he 
lived in. This ſeems very ſtrange; but it may 
be accounted. for Ty his gteat 1 Wr 


f (de effietis.” b. i. c. 29.) bad Sr up his wit as elegant and 
"Hoe. Horace'is more ſevere in b. ii, ep. 1. v. wm N 
n Cie. Brutus, c. 74. Hor: b. ii. ep. 1. v. 1 

n The ſtory goes, chat the Adiles ſent him with his Grft 
«play to Cecilius, for bis opinion; who being at ſupper, and 
ſeeing Terence meanly dreſſed, placed him on a ſtool, and 
bade him read; but, upon hearing a few lines only, Cæcilius 
altered his behaviour, and placed him next himſelf at table. 8 


"Dacier' s life of Terence, 5 


. 
aid Lazliusj: in whoſe families the Roman lan- 
- guage was ſpoken in perfection even in thoſe days; 
and to whom, it was imagined, he was indebted 
fon more than the correctneſs of his ſtyle . His 
_uſual method, in compoſing his plays, was to 
take his plans and characters from the Greek 
comic poets, eſpecially from Menander?; where- 
asg, Afranius' s ſtories. and perſons were Roman- 
Hence the comedies on the Greek plans were 
called Palliatæ, wherein Terence excelled; and 
thoſe on the Roman, Togate, in which Afranius 
Was unrivalled ;. who, even in the Auguſtan age, 
was regarded as the moſt exact imitator of Me- 
nander; and therefore the NN of * N is 
greatly! to be lamented. 1 


About the ſame PET TIE contemporary 
with Terence, and Actius with Afranius, carried 
tragedy to the higheſt perfection it ever attained 
in the Roman hands. It is remarkable in Pacu- 

vius, that he. way. almoft ; as eminent for painting 

as for poetry. Pliny ſpeaks of paintings by hin 4 


0 Terence himſe}f ſeems rather to be pleaſed with this, a 
nion than to diſown it. Prol. to the Adelphi and Heauton, 

" 7 Þ They who ſay he tranſlated all Menander 8 5 comedies Ae 

miſtaken, they being more than he ever wrote.: of his fix 


plays, he himſelf ſays, five. were taken from the Greek ; ;, byt 
does not ſay the ſame of the Hecyra. See Prol. to Andria, 


v. 14. to Eunuchius; v. 21. 32. to Adelphi. v. 11. to Heay- 
ton. v. 9. to Phormio. v. 26. See the life of Terence by 


Zuetonius. | ? 
B 4 the 


ic 8 13 
the moſt celebrated next to thoſe of Fabius Pic- 
̃ tor 2 Actius began to publiſh when Pacuvius 
I was ede off. His language was not ſo fine, 
. nor his verſes ſo well turned, as his predeceſſor's . 
3 For more than an hundred years, the ſtage was 
almoſt the ſole province of the Roman poets: 
but afterwards, Satire, a new ſpecies of poetry, 
. wholly of Roman growth, ſprung up, the pro- 
quce of the old comedy. Ennius; and others, 
had attempted it; but it was ſo altered and im- 
proved by ne by the lights he borrowed 
from the old Athenian comedy, that he was called 
the inventor of it. Not long after, Lucretius 
joined poetry to philoſdphy. Where his ſubject 
gives him leave, he diſcovers a great deal of ſpi- 
rit; and in all his digreſſions he. appears to have 
p been of a more poetical turn ae Virgil him- 


4 He painted the decorations 0 his own plays 5 see pin. 
nat. hiſt, b. xxxv. c. 4. 21 I r 


1 Actius, being honeſtly told * fs (to whom he 
Was reading his tragedy of Atreus) that his poetry, though 
il ſonorous and majeſtic, ſeemed rather too harſh and Riff, re- 
ö . "plied, he was not ſorry for it; for (adds he). itis with writers 
ö as with fruits; the moſt ſoft. and palatable ſooneſt decay, 
' whereas, the rough laſt longer, and are higher reliſhed when 
- mellowed by time. See Quintilian Inſtit. b. x. c. 1. r. and 


„ 


1 Paterculus, b. i. c. 17. and d. . 8 
| | * s 1 5 b. i ii. lat. 1. v. 63. b. ü i. fat. 10. v. 66. oF i. fat. 4 
B11 + M 7 —— Y. F ads and N : 14 O17. ,0:.V' FG} 
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f 917 25 
ſelf . Cstüllus, * the lame time; b beſt an de 
ſhow the Römans the excellence of the Greets - 
Lyric Poets. He was admired i in all the different 
ways of writing he àttempted. His ödes, per- 
| haps, are the leaſt valuable part of his works. 
The fatirical ſtrokes in his epigrams are ve y le. 


vere, and his deſcriptions in his IdyHiums vety | 


pictureſque. He paints frongly; but with more 


25 force than elegance. 1 Aer Sf; 54 3101 


LAID 


Of theſe the firſt age of the Roman poetry 
may be aid, to conſiſt 74 an age more remarkable 
for ſtrength chan for refinement i in writing. All 
that remains of this period, are * * poems of Ca: 
tullus; the philoſophical poem of Lucretius; "fix 
comedies of Terence, and twenty of Plantus ; 


with ſuch paſſages as are qucted by the old cri- 


tics ; to whom, particularly to Cicero, Horace, 
and Quintilian, we are indebted for the charac» 


ter Ind merit of the poets of the firſt age. They 
diſagree indeed in their ſentiments, but that may 


be eaſily accounted for. Cicero miſled; pethaps, 


by the nearneſs of the times, thinks more* dighly 2 


of them than the reſt. "TE was probably the far 


” ? C "This ſeems to be LE. partly N Me in kuk | 


ne compliment he pays him in his ſecond 

Felix, qui potuit, &c. which undoubredly j is meant of L 

| nus, who was the only poet when Virgil faid this, ck had 
written any philoſophical poem. 


ook of TG coor ; A 
ere- 


— 


4 


| 


| L 1 } 
ſhion i in his time to cry up the old poets, which 
continued afterwards in the Auguſtan age. This 
vulgar error was combated by Horace with great 
warmth, who, proſeſſedly writing againſt the old 
poets, gives them a character rather too ſevere . 
Quintilian ſteers a middle courſe, not commend | 
ing them fo generally as Cicero, nor cenſuring 
them ſo ſtrongly as Horace; and therefore he is 
more to be depended upon perhaps in this caſe. 
He compares Ennius to an old grove, where 
the oaks look more venerable than pleaſing. 
: He commends Pacuvius and Actius for ſtren gth of 
language and force of ſentiments, but hy they | 
wanted the poliſh that Was afterwards ſet on the 
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= He gives up Livius indeed, ho 8 he 3 4 
vius. All the other comic poets he quotes with reſpect; and 

as to the tragic, he carries it ſo far as to ſeem ſtrongly inclined 
to oppoſe Ennĩus to Eſchy lus, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and 
Actius to Euripides. He was himſelf no good poet. Juve- 
nal even calls his poems ridiculous. Cic. acad. t b. % | 
e. 3. de orat. b. iii. c. 7. Juv. fat. x. v. 123. 44 


Hor. b. ii. ep. 1. v. 19—89. b. i. ſat. 10. v. 121.20 . 
230. 50-71. He ſays, © Their language was obſolete, they 
te 1re often incorrect, and the compoſitions { ſtiff; it was there- 
4 fore provoking to commend them for what, indeed, they 
« might be pardoned, as the fault of their times. He owns 
« 'Lucilius had a good deal of wit, but rather of the farce 
10 kind, than true genteel wit. He is a rapid writer, with 
40 many good things, but is often very ſuperfluous; and his 
é language daſhed with Greek, and his r harſh aud in 8 
4 harmonious, | 
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Roman poetry. He ſpeaks of Plautus and CO 


cilius . as applauded write; of Terence 2 
moſt elegant, and of Aftanius as an endel-⸗ 


ent one; but all (he ſaye) fall infinitely-[hort 
of the grace and beauty of the Attic writers. 
According to him, Lucilius is too much extolled 
by ſome, and too much run doun by. Horace. Lu- 
cretius is more read for matter than ſtyle; and 


Catullus is remarkable for ſatire, but 0 


for the reſt of his lyric poetry *. 
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Cor Rial II. 


The FLOURISHING STATE ry the 


ROMAN POETRY. + 


wi EN the Roman Nate: was — 

into a monarchy, and Auguſtus had no 
Jonger any dangerous opponents, he looked kind- 
17 on the improvement of all the arts and ele- 
gancies of life. Mæcenas, his chief minifter, 


though a bad writer r Md knew, how. to en- 
| courage 


13 ata; a. 


2 2 Ouintil. SY ns cor. el. b. i. Abies uſed 3 8 
himſelf in ridiculing the affectation of Mcenas's ſtyle, 


_ Svet. in Aug. c. 86. Macrobius has preſerved part of ane af 


— s lautem to Marcenns, which i in Engl(k would ba 
this 


agriculture that . e JE 


Ia uur une . 1 


„ 


this ect: « Farewel. my bebt thou honey of all 
e nations! kö Tuſcan ivory, ou fretwork ceiling of 
= = Arezza,. thou peart.of 'Tiber,.” ou „ and 
ce beril of Porſenna, &c. Seneca has alſo given ſome in- 


not be ſet in too ridiculous a light. Epiſt. x 14 

Al paſtoral writers may be divided into tod gases, the 
rural and the ruftic ; or, if you will, the genteel and the 
homely, See Hor. b. i. fat. 10. v. 45. where molle ſeems 


paſtorals, as. facetus denotes the genteelneſs. 
e The author ſays he had this notion from reading Boſſu. 


guſtus was freed from his great rival, Antony, when the g0- 
vernment was to be wholly in him. This monarchical for 
muſt naturally be apt to diſpleaſe the people; and Virgil ſeems 


maſt in this lift vhbw ſoon. grew anon \ 
diane, for gentee! auer and den 


ad, laſtly, he undertook a-political . 
hs ol here of menden manche ne 
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ſtances from Mæcenas himſelf; which ſhewy his ſtyle could 1 
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10 be meant of the ſweetneſs of Virgil's verſification i is his | 


Virgil is ſaid to have begun his poem the very year that Au- 2 


to have laid the plan of his poem to reconcile them to it. He 
weaves into it the old prophecy, of their having the empire 
of the world, with the moſt probable account of their origin 
or deſcent from the Trojans, as being that of Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus, and ſome of the beſt Roman hiſtorians. Ho- 
mer had ſaid, II. T. v. 308. that Rneas and his deſcendanis 
—T— ſhould 


1 . 1 OTA TS „ xt © 
282. da LEs f 
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« beaven, and by all human rights} tar thers | 

«© was an uninterrupted ſucceſſion rom him 
% Romulus: that His Heirs were to 
de fol ever, and chat the Romans ere to . — 
the monarchy of the world? that Julius Cæ= 
er für was of this race, afld that Auguſtüs "Was 
© his fole heir; coifoquchey; that the Romans, 

©if they would obey the gods, and be maſters 
* WE world, muſt yield obedferce to the new 

«©eflabliſhment under that prinee Thus it is 
1 great points aimed a ir 


gil were, the maintenance ef thefr old religious = 
tenets," and the ſupport of thè new government 


in the family of the Cæfars. His poem: there 


fore, may well be conſidered as a religious and . 1 


political work. If this was the caſe," it is no 
wonder Virgil was ſo _ IEA 5 Auguſtius 


> rita 
hould role the Tegjans fo 3 to 


Preted of ZEneas and his race, that they ſhould reign in Italy, 
and obtain the univerſal empire. See re il. xx. v. * 359+ 
er. vñi. v. 10, ix. v. 4 %/%: 0 
4 All theſe particulars are inſerted by Virgil in his 
Aneid. See i. v. 1.—7. iii. v. 185. 97.167. iv. v. 279. 


x. v. 30.—34· xii, v. T7 5,22 5. 937. vii. 50=—g2s i. v. 265 · | 


269. 273, 276. vi. v. 776. 780. 288. vi. v. 336. ere 
1 c. 6. and 4 m Aug. os 8. 


r Lo. | and 


«that he v dad karg of it by the hee 25 


5on- Thi. 


prophecy, by changing Tpweoow into raſſison wis inter- | 


«+a Ba... 


ſtitution at that time nen ee of 
ke government muſt have fallen into the han 
| of ſome one Perſon, who might be, leſs indul- 
gent than Auguſtus was at that time. Be this . 
as it will, the poem (though left unfiniſh da). has 
been applauded in, all, ages, . It preſexues, more 
of the religion of the Romans chan all the, other | 
| Latin poets, except Ovid; and gives us the 
forms ang appearances of their deities, as ſtrong· 
Jy as if ye had. ſo many pictures of them drawn 
by the beſt hands in the Auguſian age. His ima- 
gination has been praiſod by ſome of the ancients 
themſelves, though that is not his character ſo 
much as exactneſs . He was certainly the maſt 
correct poet even of his time; and it is as cer- 
tain that there is but little invention much leſs 
perhaps than is imagined) in bis neid. His 
minuteſt facts are built on hiſtory; and no one : 


| perhaps ever borrowed more from the ſormer 
. 1117 1 Le 


The many proike or beminlebe, which are to NY foutidin 
no other finiſhed Latin poem, nor, in any other of 'Virgil's 
works, are a plain proof of the ZEneid being left unfiniſhed, 

r Juvenal, at. vii. v. 71. points to the very nobleſt efforts 
of iniagination that Virgil has ſhown in his poem, all relatilg 5 

to the deities. Theſe paſſages are, Ay. Li. v. 332. 1. . 
127. 295, 155. ii. v. 623. Vii. v. c 1 


poets, 
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than can now be diſcovered s. Jue 


13 Fe e . eig of 


ſtyle, for he, was fond of their old language 
and, dopbtleſs, inſerted . more antiquated. wor 


his diſtinguiſhing character, . Whatever he bake. 
rowed he made his own, by ſo artfully n 
N his work, that it looks all of a piece *,. 
Modeſty and good-ndturs were the chief heau- 


tie wy wo eee 4. 5 WE 2 


v6 34. LIST 


one who has elne to have been 

traditional and hiſtorical; © Man of his old words have pro- 
bably been altered by the tranſeribers, and others have been 
miſtaken by the critics. Thus, they ſay, Virgil uſes fen dere 
mort, to make the ſound agree with the ſenſe; * 7 | 


reaſon was, becauſe the ancients uſed Jerbo, and fe n- 
differently. int. Inſtit. i. c. 6 En. vill, v. 67% 55 2 


n There are two celebrated old manuſeript Virgils in 4 
Vatican library at Rome, with paintings in them, relating ti 


ſome of the moſt remarkable Paſſages. The more ancient : 


of the two, is generally. thought to * of Conſtantine” $ 
time, by the -learned in the ages of manuſeripts : but as 
the pictures are evidently of too good 2 manner for that 
age, they are ſuppoſed, by the bel judges, to have been co- 
pied from ſome others of the moſt flouriſhing ages. Our au- 
| thor, therefore, has not ſerupled to make + K theſe Pe 
in the courſe of his work. | 


I Hor, b. i. fat. 5. v. 41 | 
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" 'to o chit e bi e. 2 Horace was fiſt 


urage nr orace himſe 
| — and was well — ds mans 


Kind. Ts gaiety, and even His debauchery; re- 


commended him fill. the more to Anda 


Hence that uncommon degree of friendſhip be- 


tween : a firſt miniſter and a poet, which is thought 
td hav e ad ſuch an effect upon kim, as to haſfey 
himſelf out of this, world, to accompany his great 
friend in the next !, Horace far-excelled in lyric 
poetry all en Reet and rivalled the 
Greek, which was the height of his ambition ®, 


Hie is alſo famous for refining ſatire; and bringing 


it 1 the coarſeneſs of Lucilius, to that gen- 
teel eaſy. manners which none but be, ; and per- 
haps one perſon, moreß in all ages ſince, has ever 


Poſſeſſed . As menen ett e wb eas 
1 * Hor. b. * fat. 6. v. 35. | e 


KLE ATE 


TT Hor. b. 11. ode 17. They both died! in he year 06, 
V. C. * Horace di ed about three weeks after Mzcenas; near 
"whom he e ordered himſelf to be buried, This ode ſeems to 
be to ſerious to be only ; a poetical rliodomontade. ' 5 hes 
"F 2 Hor. b. i Hi. i. od. 16. v. 0. | 80 likewiſe at the epd 7 


'» Mr. 1. Pepe in his Ethic = Op ** 
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7 15 by 5 
epifiles; poltbly't 5 Arn Besse 
with his ſatires ®! They ark Ye Anten 2d! 
| econverſatioii2ftyle;/ and Jo alike 46 bäry 10 1 

| diſtinguiſhed!” In theſe epiſtles it i is that he ſhows. 
his excellent talent for eriticiſm, elpecially i in hi 
_ to Auguſtus, and in in hi that to Piſs, con- 

| monly called bis Ark of Poe Poetry. They abottid | 
in ftrokes'ſhow wing! bis "great knowledge of man- 
Find, laughing 5 ay vice, infinuating virtue, and- 
ſerving to make men better and Wiler. He was 
in general an honeſt man himſelf, without one 


ws 44 bby F, 417 ns 
ill-natured vice about him. 4s 
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Isa the fame court FT Tibullug, who. is 
Loop. mentioned by Horace, boch in: his Odes 


d in his Epiſtles 7. He was deemed by their 
beſt judges, and is, the moſt exact and beautiful 
writer of love verſes among the Romans 2. His 
talent ſeems to have been only elegies ; at leaſh, | 

his compliment. to Maſſala ſhows he was neither 
deſigned for herojcs nor panegyrics. Elegance is 
his diſtinguiſhing, character 3 and, if his ſubjec 


will not let him be une his judgment keeps 
him from being faulty. His rival Propertiu 
W by ſome, is erte . bim, followed - 


„ Fegg tan ! de nens 


4 15: 
„ Perhaps that 9 Sermones. : 
*. Hor. 155 g ode 33. 2 db. ir 4 urn 
v Quintil. Inſtit. or. D. x. F. I. bis: A0 
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ee weonedd 4 than 1 Af the 
He endeavouted to: ſhine. in too. many Kinds: of 
Vriting, and, chaſe. rather to indulge» than reſtrai 
his redundant genius. He excels | moſt it; his | 
Faſti; then in his Love Fs Flags Mex. in his 
_ (Epiſtles, and; laſtly in bis Metamorphoſis: / 
for his verſes after his. bani ment, he has quite 
Joſt his ſpirit ;: nor does his genius ever ſhine. ut 
after that fatal misfortune. His very love of, be- 
ing witty had forſaken him, though it grey upon 
Him when leaſt becoming, toward tits old age 
for his Metainorpholis (which \ Wis” not finiſhed 
when he was bamſhed) has more inſtances of 
falſe wit than all his other works put together. 
His tranſitions, though'cried up by fome, were 
differently thought of by the ancients, 'and by 
-Quintilian- are rather excuſed tha commiet ded*, 
We have a great loſs in the latter Half of his 
PR nde his dy which is much applauded. - 
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13 one N be . himſelf the: Ronen i 
. iv. el. 1. v. 64. in another, he talks of rivalling Philetas, 
id. el. 6. v. 3. Hence it appears, that it was the conſtant _ 
cuſtom of the Roman poets to ſet ſomg Greek re N 
| FPV 
| them. | 8 3 | DER 3 
s He excuſes it from the nature of his work, which Keen : 


do require ſuch connexions, Inſtit. of, by iv, e. r. 
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rather of ſingle . pieces than of [authors anch the a 
r. two tragedics fo highly extolled, are the Medes 

of WH of Ovid, and Varius's Thyeſtes . However, ij 
n plays were not, all ather Kinde of e | 
s then, in-their greateſt excellence at Rome. 

„ VUncler cis period Pharus may be ranked? 


for though his bock did not appear eil che reign 
of Tiberius, when goed writing was on the de- 
line; it deſerves to be reckoned among the works 
of the Auguſtan age. He profeſſedly follows 

Aſop in his Fables, even where the ſubject is his a 
own invention . By this it is plain, that Z#fop's 
way of telling ftorles was ſhort” and pfaitt ; for 
Pheedrus's dittinguiſming beauty is cneitetion and 

ſimplicity. | The "taſte © was ſo much depraved 

when he publiſhed his Fables, that both theſe 
were objected to him as fault. He uſed the eri- 
tics as they deſerved. He tells a long tedioùs ftony 
to thoſe who cenſured” his conciſeneſs, and att 
ſwers thoſe who blamed the plainhels of his ſtylg 
with a run of bombaſt veiſers wilt ac aan. 
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dnient globe = the henvens: in the; Farn a 
| lace: 15 Beſides this work f Manilius, — 
thing more remains but what has been mentioned, 
except the garden x Poren of Columella, the bunt-. 
ing piece of an elegy or two 


f Gallus., Fheſe: are He fmalb-remaigs for an 


Was 3,10, ſo well * TY? vated, * 
followed by. very. great, numbers, moſt of the beſt | 
of whe are . er, tous . 
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. 3 and expreſs, ' Me 
Heats: of Julius C#fars deaths b. iv. v. 60. of the battles 


ws © 


ef Philippi and Actum, b. i. v. 95 · and of 'Varus's'defeat 
in Ger many, v. 896. Indeed, his language and. yerbificn- ©, 


jon are ſuch as are Abt, perhaps, to be met with in the 
ebd. e b. v; 57469. 384. b. i V. 189. ay 86. 
b. iii. 596. b. iv. 844. 134. 439. b. i. v. e 666. V. 


v. 152. 97. 735. &c. eb ee il Ga 


© 7. As för. the others, we only hear of en of Ca. 

pella and Montanus: that Proculus imitated Callimachus 

and Ei, Pindar: that Fontanus rote a piſcatory eclogue; 
LT a poem on birds, beaſts, and inſects: that Macer 
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for tragedy « or epic poetry, being doubtful 
laſt are great names; but there were ſtiff greater, as Mece- 
nas, Auguſtus's prime miniſter, and his grandſon Germani- 


guſtus, whoſe own A 


politics, led him to ace 1 a the arts, and more 
eſpecially poetry; The wonder is, that the 1 
mans, when they had got fo far towards 


ould fall, as were, all ee | 


from their. greateſt purity⸗ degenerate into a lower 
and more affected manner of writ g than had 
ever been known among them 5d 


15 
* 
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Ark Rabirins, Martus, onticus, pedo Al binovanus, 


and ſeveral others, were epic writers : that Furidanius was 


| then their beſt, and Melixus no bad, comit poet! i that be- | 


fore the Æneid, Varius was moſt eſteemed for epic | 


and always: for tragedy. Pollio, beſides his other; excel. 
lencies, is much co mmended for tragech, Bog Varus, either 


eus, who tranſlated Aratus,* 'T he emperor himſelf Was both 


a critic and author. He wrofe : chiefly in proſe, but ſame- "71 


thing alſo in verſe, and particularly : a great part of a tragedy 


| called Ajax. See Ovid. ex Pont. b. iv. el, 16. v. 12. 36% | 
32. 28. Triſt. b. iv. el. 10. v. 44. Quintil. Inſtit. Or. 


b. x. c. 1. Triſt. b. iv. el. 16. v. 47. Ex. Pont. b, AN. 
el. 16. v. 10, 30. Ovid. ep. b. iv. ep. 10. v. 73. Hor. b. i. 
ſat, 10. v. 42. 44. Hor. b. ii. od. 1. Virg. « ecl. vi. v. 12. 
and ix. v. 36. Ovid. ex Pont. b. v. ep. 16. v. 31. Fall. 
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PHE decline of he Roman elegurver- 7 
ſome) began in the latter end of, Auguſtus 
 xeign, „At certainly fell very; much undet Taber 
rius ; and daily growing wenker, was wholly 
changed under Caligula. Hence, therefore, may 
be dated the third age, or the fall uf the Roman 
poetry. Under ſuch monſters as ſucceeded Au- 
guſtus, warlike diſcipline, domeſtic virtues, love 
of liberty, and all taſte for ſound eloquence ag 
good poetry, faded away, as thay os lourithe 
together er. Inſtead of the fenſible, "ch: 
manly Wy of writing of the Aer a 85, then 1 
now roſe up an affectation of ſhini. in every Wl 
ching they ſaid, and their ny: was quite loſt. 
thigh-flights and n „% „. H He de 
Lucan and Perſius, in 1 reign 92 8 may 
well ſerve for examples of the ſwelling. and, ob- 
ſcure ſtyles then in vogue. Lucan runs too much 
into bombaft. In his calm hours het is very wiſe 


* * * * z * 
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a Wint. de exnfis cor. el. b. ii. 
b Seneca and Perronius Arbiter, the two noted peas 
writers in Nero's time, afford many proofs of this as to 
Proſe... 


pt 


1 


* 


Fig 1 2 1 20 marked 0 Cicero for a very bad 
taſte.” 9 
Vill be admired } or, arge his i many philoſophical 
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bar bb i loten · in his rants, Kean in it.. 
Sate e . 3 26H] 5 S N n 0 #30] 0 1 1 ; 
> 5 tic tber parts of is is wor 1 
5 being born eee in 


e 


at this f poet has been always, and ever. 


paffages, and his generous ſentiments, particularly 


on the love of liberty, and contempt of death. 
Ladeed, his ſentences are mote ' fold than cod 


be expected from ſo young an author, had he 
wanted ſuch an uncle as Seneca, and ſuch a maſ- 


ter as Cornutus. . behaviour at his death has 


9 20nd been 18 225141 ** l k nn 
© Inſtances. of - "this are, x . Cefar's Cr ag th efſes in a 
ſmall veſfel: * The fixed ſtars them hes — to be in 


| © motion <2the waves riſt over 'the'motintains, und can y 


« away their tops — the ſea opens and letves it's bottom 


| ©. dry land. The foundations of the univerſe are ſhaken, 
E and nature fears a ſecond chaos. 2. In the battle of Phar- 


ſalia, „The. ſoldiers, fearleſs for themſelves, were concerned 


only for the commonwealth and Pompey— The mountains, 
san a fright, ſeemed ſome to thruſt their heads together, 


4 and others to hide themſelves in the vallies A ſtrange 


: and ſudden gloom that day ſeized every Roman in what» 
ever part of the world he was, and made him ready to ery, 
= <© though” he did not know why.” 3. The ſea-fight*off 


Marſeilles, wherein the poet chuſes to be moſt entertaining 
in the wounds he gives the ſoldiers, which are very ſtrange 
and romantic. Luc. b. v. v. 564. 617. 629. 604-634. 642. 
649. b. vii. ane l ths 4 iü. v. nen wh N 

ed (01 oft 1 „ HG vt „ 


bleſ | 


. very of bis being in a. Alot againſt dare in hope 

{ :  aving bimſelf, 42 AL: not on ſ 

Wo NG chen n_ bis ow! 5 
Bae baſcneſs (10 en 
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| . e 

. ſeems to have b en] was of no uſe ſe to, Wo for 

, . # > ah IE 3 
Nero a at lat 3 him | to be exc * 
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veins were opened . 11 pos repeat ing os 


yerles of his « own. 5 
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3 58 like highs duys more a -philoſo- 
pher than a poet. He has the character of: a 

good man, but ſcarce, deſerves that of a good | 
writer. FRA writihgs are virtuous, but not very 
poetical. / His grand fault is obſcurity, Which 


by ſome .is, palliated... from the danger ,of tho 
times; But he ſeems. to be naturally fond of ob- 
ſcurity, ſince it is to be Ae ws ny" "_ 
ec of his ſatires. E 


Such was the Roman ph under 13288 His 
| ome: ſucceſſors had ſhort tumultuous. reigns *;/ 
Then came Veſpaſian, the. firſt of the Flavian 
family, who endeavoured” to recover the formet 


Na Suppoſed t to be FI of thoſe i in the Sght off Markclles, | 
b. lit. v. 641; See Tacitus, annal. b. xv. c. 56 and 57. 
This was called enen * was an * | 
Machen. FS, EF EN On an base 

: The reigns of Galba, Sibe.0 and v — ai not abe | 
vp two years and a half, Suet, 1 in Veſp, c. 10. TED 


good 
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1 Romans' not — ne y' 
| | bey we boner ar lain the 
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This period b 1 pie posts, whe 1 
Statius, and Valerius Flaccus. Silivs, ; AS if "he had. 
been. fii3litened' it Lucan's high b 5 

ever attempts tb ſoar throug ent bis wor 
plain, thbug h1o 03 and if He has. por li ithle = 
fire, he is Mey Hom! the affectatien, Oy and. 5 : 
obſcutity of his immediate predeceſlors . 8 Sta- | 
tits had more ſpirit, with leſs prudence... for bis, 
bay is nl conducted, "and hardly * 
ten. His Achilleid, by the fittle" WE "have 99 5 1 
4 —_ probably have been a better poem, bad be | 
8 lived: to foiſh it: dut 45 be did not, he may de- 
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1 * The ſubjeR ck. FOR nee freed Shs carer We) | 
lias did not write till he was old, as his ſtyle ſhows, which 
onlixe that of Nero's time ; and therefore he is riot reckofi- 

ed here as under him, though he was conſul in the laft' year 
of that einpeior! He lived long after Him, and probably 
| wrote after Nero's death.” He w:is 4 great collector of picture 
and ſtatues, ſome of which he is laid 8 rr 
. agh Plin. bi ii. ep. W 


C ſerye 
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2 more pepypation;45 a wiſcellanegus, i hban 88, 
an cer for the. ode s and other venſesrimr 
his \ Sylve ve are not. ſo faulty as his Thebaid; Sta- 
_ tiug's chief ſaults, in bis, Sy, proceeded from 
 incorreQneſs and haſte, and in his Thębaid, from 
yes cofegneſs. The greateſt fign of his had jodg· 
ment is his. extravagant admiratiem of Lucan; 
preferring him even to. Homet end Virgil a Va- 
lerius Flaccus wrote a little before Statius: He 
died young, having, finiſhed but ſeven, books: of 
bis Argonautics, and part of the eighth, in which 
the Argonauts': are on the ſea returning home. He 
is, by the critical editors of bis Wocks, placed 
next to Virgil, and with good reaſon 3. for he has 
more Hire than Silius,, and is more correct than 
status. | He imitates Virgil language better 
than either, and his plan or ſtory is Iefs.copfuled; 
than the Thebaid. Quintilian, who ſays nothing 
of Silius or Staxius; ſpeaks. with great, en of. 
Flaceus; : 2364 Janet u 0299 gan ide Stor 100% 
Asto the dramatic writers of this time, we have/ 
not one comedy, and only ten tragedies, under 
the name of Seneca, e Fan 11 work of 


„ wort if) wid 2s 1:0 25 
| £ Stat, b, Boyle: 7. V. 35. 51. * \Prothyooinbias 
$tatius's. family. He received it from his father, who had 
been an eminent poet, and who lived to ſee his ſon obtain the 
laurel· crown at the Alban games, as. he had formerly dore 
himſelf. Statius addreſſes his Sylvæ to Domitian, and W 
cus, 8 * Gals de lat, Poet. O. 4. 
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þ-- de, as Lale as the reigns of by gu 
Trajan. But, without 1 injury to any of 
| they may be ſu ppoſed to have det all written in 


| poetry: n 4 
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this third age, under th the decli 8 Roman 


+ 3 8 8 4 


Of all the order poets ef his 12 * chere 


ate none whoſe works remain but Martial, who | 
| lived under Domitian and Nerva; ; and Juvenal, 


4 


under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian. Ee 3 
Martial deals only in epigram, the loweſt kind 


of poetry. If a friend died, he made an epitaph: 

| if a ſtatue was erected, he Was applied to for an 
inſcription: if he made anew-year's gift, he ſent 
a diſtich with it. Theſe were theo common of- 
| fices of his muſe. If he ſtruck a fault, he mark- 


ed it down in a few lines ; Fr and if be had a mind 


to pleaſe 2 friend or a patron, his, fiyle was. turned 
W to. /panegyric ; and theſe were. bis bigheſt em- 
W ploymients. Howeyer, he was a good. writer in 
bis way, and wrote with dignity on ae, oC. 
= cafions. 5 , 


1884 
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de jus will have the Thebais (his favourite) es inves Ad 
kiln in the Auguſtan age: but Heinſius thinks it unworthy | 
of | Lipſios's praiſes, and attributes the ten tragediesto-five: 


different authors, and only the fourth, ſixth, and ſeventh 


to Luc. Annzus Seneca, the philoſopher, See Be. 
Theatre Gr. b. 11 11, P- 442. | 24 * N 21 


C 2 Z 


- 


1 


Juvenal, though ps came 7 all who hare 
hea mentioned, writes with more poetical fire 
chan any, of them. He bas but little of Horace's 
genteclneſs, ee, is not without humgur. Hei 
the moſt . of, all the faticiſts 3, but the vices 
of the. times m 2 1 exculs, his M. aw- 


130 Ji 2'% 13 fty any 
ever his 1 . 


ave a great deal of ſpirit, anc 
ſhow a ſtrong hatred of vice, with ſome yery 104 
ſentiments of virtue.” They Wie indeed o ahi 
mated, that no poem of that a 65 can be read 
with near ſo muc pleaſure as his ſatires-. e e ? 
After his time poetry continued decaying | to 
the tiche bf Conſtantine, when all the arts were 
ſo far Joſt among the Romans, that they may 
from that timé be very well called by the name 
they gave all the world but the Greeks" ſor the 

Nomans fiad ſcarce any thing to diſtinguiſh ther 
from the Barbarians. 1 MHs, 

Thbete are therefore but Miſes: ages of the . 
man poetry The firſt, from the Punie wat to 
the reign of Augdftus, * Ly more” remarkable vo 


ubultan age, was famous both for dN il 
orgs and the third, from Nero to the death : 
of Adrian, endeavoured. after beauty more than 

ſtreungth; and ran too much into affectation. 5 In. 
a word, their poetry in it 's youth was ſtrong and 
nervous; in it's middle age, manly and L 

in its latter days, it grew Ay and ſeeble. 
4 +{2 » 1 wu 
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Wust has been faid of the Roman poetry is i 
| equally applicable, not only t to the Grecian, but 
to the poetry of all the modern nations. In each © 


; 43 JON *5 L 
the beginnings, of their poet try have | en rude, 


but ſtrong : : in theit beſt ages, t "they h babe ad 1 
trueſt taſte of ſimplicity 3 not ſo ude and nak | 
but modeſtly. adorned and well I greſſed; 


1845 is IA 113 AC) At. 4 
when they « came to fall, they ve © always 1 run 5 


to affectation, by endeavouring to make an, ap- 
pearance above their ſtren th. Suck has bee 1 
"the cbrſe 6 poetty in a eh in pfanceé, „ an in 
England. The caſe, upon examination, Vik be 
found to be müch the ſame, with "regard to "it's 
_ aer, 1 ind PHLOUN ? 
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The Ivrzobverion,” fab alany 1 TY = 
Farr of che ARTS. at ROME, "TY 


nn extgin Sic U 


T* cr Hase its 
| at firſt rude fand -unadorned;s Thethouſes, 4 f 
; ee © _ lng given 2 — tones : * bs : 


© ©, Re 
NA Virg- "Zn. «i. v. 23. I his TE of Zneas's 
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VVV 
were balf mud, and the.roofs pieces of bowl 
Any thing finer, than ordinary was uſed in deck- 
ing the 'temples ; "and when theſe began to be 


$95 


brand with the ſtatues of the gods (whict 


was not till long after Numa's time) they I 
either of earthen ware or chopped out of wood 

The chief ornament both of the temples and the 
houſes e, e, was their ancient trophies, which, were 
trunks of trees loaded with the Arms t taken | in 


war 45 e 


| Such was the Rate of Rome, when il the cit ze) 
had ſubdued: the better part of Italy, and. were 


able to engage in war with the Carthaginians, the 
frongeſt PO: then at land, and abſolute maſ- 


84 a , F. 
> + * 2 y * * © K 
W 8 6 , 


n 4 


ar 


2 This was an * ie fo in 8 time 
the roofs were only of ſtraw, and from thence called Cul - 
Mina. The palace of the kings was à littfe thatched houſe, 
called by Ovid and Liyy a cottage, Virg. En. viii. v. 654. 

Ovid. faſt. b. iii. v. 185. b. i i. v. 200. Liv. b. v. c. 53. Val. 
Max. b. ii. c. 8. 
5 Fropert. b. iv. el. T, v. 6. Ovid. faſt. b. i. v. 202. 
Juv. ſat. xi. v. 116. Plin. nat. hiſt. b. xxxiv. c. 2. 

e This privilege at firſt was Hlowed only to patricians, and 
had ſome rights annexed to it. The Plebeians came after- 
wards to have a ſhare in this honour, Liv. b. x. c. 7. b. Xxiii, 
e. 23. It was unlawful to remove theſe trophies, and they 
were never removed but on extraordinary occaſions, as after 
the battle of Cannæ Is nat. b. xxxv. c. 2. Liv. b. xxii. 


1 


1 2 over Maꝛxentius like thoſe on medals and triumphal 
arches 


N full of. riches, an adorned with. pictures and 


ſtatues, particularly, with ſome. fine Coloſſeal 
figuf es of the ods hghting) againſt el re- 


- 


. 
ters at ſea But it Mas not till the lebend pute 


Mar that the Nömuns acquited 4 nb wr the lle ; 
and elegancies of life?! for though inthe firſt War 

- with Carthage they had e6nqueted'Sicil (which, 
intheold Roman i AE of Gieece) 155 
and were, maſters of ſevęral cities in the eaſtern part 
of, Italy, which were inhabited by Grecian eblo- 


nics,.. and . adorned with the pictures athd ſtafues 


in which that nation excelled all the world they 


hag hitherto, looked on them with fo cateleſs 'in 


eye, that they, were notrtouchedwith'theit bæau- 


ty. This inſenſibility remained. ſo long, either 
from the grolleneſs of f their minds, or from ſuper- 


Mit ion, ,'or (w . is more; likely). from a politics] 
dread dba their martial 0 pirit, and natural rough- 


"nfs night t be deflroyed by the, Grecian, arts, and 


115 


detect 'Wh Wh en Fabius M aximus, In the (c- 
cond Punic war, had, taken Tarentum, he found 


bel 5 Ko ' The m 


103 11 
dere 


pictures to be left behind. The ſecretary, ſtruek 


Page and/ plate Fabius or- 


arches and columns in the hots times , of the AR 


Tn. 5 v. 11. 


e Theſe dere made by che mioſt eminent n x Gitecd, 


| | and the Jupiter probably by Lyſippus : for Lucilius ſpeaks of 


a remarkable figure of Jupiter at Tarentum, ſixty feet high, 
* ey __ b. 127. Ce 17. 


oft. 


2 8 Lf with 


to b e ſent 0 Rome, but the ſtatues and 


eb 8 4 : [ 32 1 


1 (they faid) keep thei effeminate arts to fhem- 


* Barbarians. Our generals have conquered Hur 


17 Plotarch i in, the life of Marlin, Liv. 3 nuvi. c. 30. 
| XXV „ 40s, . 


Heu | | C5 * arts 


with the largeneſs and noble air of the * 
_ aſked whether, they too were to be left with athe 
reſt ? . Ves, replied he, leave their angry gods to 
<6 the Tarentine 8. 
4 © with, them,” ee ee 
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Marcellus had indeed, a year or 'two 
ated. very differently at the taking of ln 
which abounded.in the works of the beſt maſters: 
for he ſent all the pictures and ſtatues to Rome, 
in order (as he uſed to declare) to introduce a 


taſte for the fine arts among his'countrytiien'?.” . 


This difference of behaviour it in their | two great- 
elt leaders oceafioned two parties in Rome. "The 


old people (cried! tf Fabius, 8 Let the Greeks 


4 4345 et 2 


4 ſelves, and let the Romans | learn only ad 
60 conquer and govern.” The younger.peopl e, 
who were delighted with the ſtatues ſet up in the 
public places of the city, 'extolled M arcellus, 


faying: We ſhall now be no longer reckoned 


* enemies, but Mafcellus has conquered our ig- 
< norance : let the Romans be polite as well as 
4c victorious.“ ef 1 4211 50 11 14 

Marcellus's party preraeh! ; and from this 
point of time way, be da ed the introdudtion. of 
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ſtroyed Carthage, and transferred to Rome the | 


DANY ef he nett 6. 3 33 5 8772 Pf 1 
arts into dens Ho faſt nk 5 eie the 
love of the 228 0 may be change * 


8 
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cuſe 8, In vain did Cato exclaim'a it; FE 16565 


Roman generals in their ſeveral FR ſeemed 
to have ſtrove who mould bring away the moſt 


| ſtatues. and pictures to adorn their triumphs an 
tze city of Rome. The elder Scipio from Spain 


and Africa, Flaminius from Greece, and "more | 
particularly Emilius from Macedonia, brou; ght 
in a very great number of Vaſes and Natives *: 
Not many years after, Scipio the younger de“ 
chief ornaments of that city. The fame 
Mummius ſacked Corinth, one of the principat 
reſervoirs of the fineſt works of art. He had no 
taſte ; but, however, he took the ſureſt method 
not to be miſtaken, for he carried off all that 
came in his way, and in ſuch quantities, that he 


alone is aid to have filled e 1 with picture. 
2 tne 241 


| See dhe ſpeech i in PR b. xxxiv. c. 4. and fle. b. ũ. 


ep. 1. v. 157. | . 263 3044 * 7 igt: 


k ZEmilius adorned his 8 which Setetcranitinn, 
with fine ſtatues and ſculptured veſſels, taken from the collec- 
tion of Alexander the Great: as for the inferior ſpoils of no 
leſs than ſeyenty Grecian cities, he left them to his ſoldiers, as 
unworthy his triumph. Liv. b. xxvi. c. 47. xxxiv. c. $2 
zlv. c. 33. 34. P in Vit. mil. 


an 


ä 3· 7 | | 
07 and ſtatues ?. Sylla beſides many others, cas 
vaſt additions to them afterwards by his taking or 
| Athens, and by his conqueſts in Aſia . Geo 
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-yernors. of the conquered ! provinces, whoſe tapa- 
| ciouſheſs, though not fully expoſed by t] the partial 


hiftorians, | ts by an honeſt poet of their own. 71 


as Rrong : a light as that of Verres by Cicero, 1 
by many of their prætors and pro- cc 

any thing like Verres, when governor. of. 1 
probably Rome was more enriched by the ſecret 
rapines. of their governors, than by the open 
ſpails of their generals. For, according, to Ci- 
cero,.there was not a gem, a ſtatue, or picture, 
which. Verres ſaw and. liked, but what he took, 
from, the owner. 0 £ is 2 at eh rend! : 
"of 8 j. 13. $trubo, b. viii. p. N bs ale of 
the plunder of Corinth, there was a picture of Bacchus by 
Ariſtides, for which king Attalus gave 5000 pounds. Amaz- 
ed at the vaſt price, Mummius ignorantly thought there was 


ſome magic virtue concealed in it, and actually took away 


the picture again from Attalus (who grievouſly complained 
of it) and ſent it to Rome. The ſoldiers had 11 it for a 
table to play at dice upon, Plin. b. xxxv. c. 4. 


He made taſte and rapine a general things even e 
| bis ſoldiers, Saluſt. bel. Cat. c. 11. | | 


4 Juvenal, ſat. viii. v. 87—1739. N Fe 
m The Occulta Spolia in Juvenal ſeem to mean theſe Hake 


rapines, fat, vui. Ve 105. _w Cic. 4. in Ver. ſub initio. 
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There re, e 2254 Teſs i nfamous aw of 
increaſing, theſe. treaſures, namgly,.the ee of 
Adiles, when ther exhibited their g games, of 
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adornitig "their * theatres and other places with . 
+1 ſtatues oF pictures, bought « or horrow My all e over | 
* Greets, and even from 225 e had no I 
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Fo F. rom theſe publie methods 0 en the : 
works of the beſt ancient artiſts into Italy, it 
grew at length to / be a part of private linutyz-to 
adorn their, hauſes;; porticos, and gardens with the. 
ſtatues. and pictures that could be prqcured out of 
Greece and Aſia. None went earlier into this 
taſte than the Luculli, and particularly Lucius Lu- 
cullus, who is cenſuted by Plutarch for his excefliye - 
fondneſs for pictures, and ſtatues, whichho gat from | 
all parts at an immenſe expence . The Julian fa- 
Ld fell, eh the 50 ee 3 nen ho | 


n Plin. nat. hiſt. . [trad b. KV Wxrcd e 


» He Has fond of tie polite va from \ child, ron 

vit. Lucul. He was famous alſo for his vaſt Loh d 51 pi» 

Aas, and forſhis magniſitent gardyns. 180. 49 2 41 p 7 
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ven by Auguſtus to all the arts, afforded leiſure 


gancies of liſe. The artiſts, who were then 
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This may Qt called th he *firlt age of f the Houriſh 
ing g of the 5 arts, or rather the age in which 


they v were introduced at Rome D for pad: ſome 
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ſons of the 1 1 the or Ne trop fans of 
_ ſome great man or other (from Scylla to Auguſtus) 
to get the reins of government in his hands. The 
ſucceeding peaceful times and eneouragement gi- 


to contemplate the fine works collected in the 
age before, and to perfect the taſte of the ele- 


much invited to Rome, worked in a manner 
greatly ſuperior to what they had done even in 
k pee time to _ under ag 


2 % 4 3 


* suet. i in | Fol. Caf. c. 47 · "Ow SO a colledtib of 
gems which Julius Cæſar placed in his temple of Venus ge- 
netrix. b, xxxvii. e. 1. Auguſtus is ſaid to proſcrĩbe fome 
perſons only to get their fine Corinthian vaſes. foes. m 
Aug c. 70. 1 
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may be reckoned the ſecond and moſt perſe@vake 
of ſculpture; and. painting, as well as of poetry. 
| He changed the whole face of Rome itſelf : he 
found it ill built, but left it a city of marble. 
He adorned it with fine buildings, and,.decked - * 
them, and even the common N vith enger 


the fineft ſtatues in the world. Noten ils t ige! ith 


Dil 
| The arts, on the death of Agel ſuffered 
eee but nat ſo great as eloquence 
and poetry. There is a ſecret union between all 
the polite arts, which makes them fade or flouriſh - 
together. The favour of Auguſtus, like a gentle 
dew, made them bud forth and bloſſom; and the 
ſour reign of Tiberius, like a ſudden froft, check - 
ed their growth, and killed all their beauties. The 
| vanity and tyranny of the following times gave 
the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture and eloquence, 
to painting and poetry *.. Indeed what elſe could 
| be expected from ſuch monſters as Tiberius, Ca- 
| ligula, and Nero? From their baleful influences 
the arts ſuffered ſo much, that they were ſoon af- 


ter reduced to a very low ebb, and particularly 
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„The Greek artiſts at Rome were not ſo foon 1 nar fo much | 
infected by the bad taſte of the court as the Roman writers | 
ny: _ uy reached them Wo, N by flower degrees. | [| 
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„And the other arts, in the firlt age \ 35 5 
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the Wr gradually grew up and flouriſhed to- 
gether: that in the ſecond, or Auguſtan age, they 


were at the higheſt perfection : that in the third, 


from Tiberius to Galienus, they both declined, 
then revived, A _—_ and at laſt ſunk entirely to- 
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deſcriptions of - the poets' with the works of | art, 
omits all the poets after the Antonines e, ald don- 
fines bimſelf to the three great ages, obſerving 


that the writers of the firſt were but little ac- 


quainted with the arts, and conſequently of little 
authority: Ennius has the moſt, pictureſque 


Arokes of men of them; bur hls deſcriptions f pro- | 5 
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u He ſeems to regret the cd of . but. ob· 


ſerves that he, wrote when the true poetical taſte Was; Joſh 


| which appears by bis own works, though .they are much 
better than * of the poets long before or long after him. 
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bably are more f reading thay q ta ie. | 

the appedrdtice, dreſs, an. ai utes "of the 25 
| gorical beings 1 were n not o, v wel ell {Ettled in his time | 
as they came to be ZHerwards: | Paſſag es, there · 

fore, from him a his eee ſhould be 

very ſparingly ; uy” and rathe er r to ifluſtrate than = 
build upon fe r they ſometime es differ 35 | 
ably" fro 1 the 681 lan writers, „Who, upon all | 
| accoilhts' are the 55 to be 28, upon, and 

eſpecially Virgil. His Æneid muſt be the ſtanld- 
ard in ſuch inquiries. His taſte, and judgment, 
and exactneſs, give him the pre-eminence. Ovid's 
authority is but of a mixed kind; the luxuriance 
of his fancy, and his incorrectneſs, make what 
he ſays doubtful and uncertain. The poets of the 
third age have a middle kind of authority, as 
much better acquainted with the works of art 
than the ancient writers, and much leſs exact than 
the Auguſtan. Silius, perhaps, may be allowed 
the greateſt authority of any poet of this age, 
for his carefulneſs and particular love of the arts; 
| as Lucan's heat, and Statius's inexactneſs may 
render them leſs fit to be depended upon than 


ſome who wrote in the decline of poetry and of- 
ckelarts at Rome. 

Our author having thus given an account of 
the riſe, growth, and fall of poetry, painting, 
and ſculpture among the Romans, and ſettled the 
degree of authority due to each poet, which will 
always 
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e proceeds t to h is inquiry con- 
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old artiſts and poets muſt naturally throw mutual 


light on each other. As they were both canver- | 
ſant in the ſame ſort of kno mledge,. and often 
employed on the very ſame ſubjects, they muſt 
of courſe be the beſt Interpreters-of one another. 
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1 commentators, who by their explanato 


. The beſt comments therefore on the ancient 


drawn from theſ works Tof\ the 
temporarles, who remains ſuch 
as ſtatues, pictures, medals, gems, and relievos) 
often preſent to the He; the very things which 
the poets have delivered down only i in words +. 
Anger d pf a Def of ig Sr which Th 
mtich wanted, our only recourſe now is to our 
notes, 
than Ye” and in- 


men ators 


had followed the 3 laid down by the promoter 
of the Dauphin- edition of claffics . It was 
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Hence the L. alians may be ſaid toenjoy/ a ſurt of coatem- 
| =>oxt&-* 59 By W.;% Virgil and Horace, in the nobler re- 


"mains of ſculptor and paintin As we 8 placed , out of | 
the reach of conſulting theſe remains An Aquity ſo much 


and ſo often as could be wiſhed, the only way of ſupplying 
that defect to any degree among us, is by copies; printh, and 


drawings, which, acęor dingly our author has done, 1. 25 
tion. to the ſubje&t of, his work. is 7 = | 
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ſerve to illuſtrate and explain the ene they refer to. ws 
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f uſed, or elſe from ignoraude of ſome 'caſtom, 

) thing, or opinion, familiarly known at the t 
b ee theſe tro great rules were recbnit 49 


mine the meaning of the word in que 

conſulting how. it is uſed in other places by 
ne author, or by any other of the A e ag, Y> 

"RY (s Hear as may be) af the fame times. 
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at preſent to hot _ own Tearning, 7 rather 
= than to clear up” 2 dit cult pa aſſage. There can 
ve but one meaning wanting, and they are ſo 


f oy or þ evicy+ r 3 
. 5 bountiful as to give half a dozen 5 2 Or elle they 
5 play a at Croſs purpoſes' with you 1 8 i 4 


8 to be employed, and who complain ned & not being 3 ts 
1 | nd out a ſufficient number equal to the work. Ste the bi- 
/ Dp's Comment de tebus * und —— e. xxxvil. 
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| © How far \ was Alba from Rome? Alba (ay 1 * 
Peau) is the place where <Eneas ſaw the white 16 wth 
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to the commentatots,' 1. That they Would deter- 
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„ Thee abſurgit 
15 ſupport. paradox of our author; who 
& Th at his greateſt difficulty: id underſtanding 

<« the, claſſics. now; ariſes from. his:tiaving ſtudiel 
101 th 
perpetually ;conſulting his notes, and could have 
given hre o r four meanings for the moſt;obſcure 
paſſages, in,. Virgil, Horace, on Juvenal.;'/Tbi 
way of Rudyingz by draming off rhef eye (al 
moſt at eyery line), from the proper object to che 
fide, lights, often makes. the intention; of the aw 
"thor to be forgot, and, the connexion of hi 
7 "thoughts to be loſt. At beſt, you know perhaps 

| What, t commentator Jays for. Virgil, but not 
| What Virgil fays for 'himfelf,. How far this early 
| way of Rudying 8 'claikes þ had, ſerved, to blind 
our author, he. ſhows by the fallowing fach. 
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When Pope publiſhed bis imitations of Horace, 


our author immediately ſaw a chain of thoughts 
in the Epiſtles and Satires, which he had never 
obſerved before in the originals. | He was ſur- 
Prized with the new lights and beauties that ſtruck 


him all at once. Comparing Pope with Horace, 


he found that they were much the ſame, as to the 
true ſpirit, the connexions, and their way ol 
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e winking. He then beg gin io. efled how. \ he 

5 | ame not to fee that in Horac 3 W I ich pe now fay, 

i # plainly" in Pope. The on way he could a,. 

count for it was, that be had at Hr been uſed to 
f the originals picce-meal ; that be hac 

: | ; anthem off every 3 prrs from what” Hl ce 

Wis, to what he ad not fly 7 that "this falle im! 

eon of Horate's' chöugnts in his 5. outh, bf c 


ien him a wrong idea f his mali of think- * 
; Pe: and prevented bim from ſeeing thoſe pieces 
Wn 2 right light, till the entire pictures of h's 
Whoughts were by Pope placed before his eyes, 
\ ho was himſelf the better enabled, Perhaps, to, 
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ot onceive Horace ſo clearly, by his not having 
mn aken his firſt impreſſions of et the ee, 
A ve uſually do at ſchools. Teese n 

A, Here our author adds pry has ns ſuſpe&! ; 


d, that the method of education, followed for 
0 many ages in our ſchools, is chiefly founded 
dn a miſtake, _ In the ſehool- education among 
he Romans of old, were taught only two lan- 
puages ; their mother- tongue for converſation, 
reading, and ſpeaking in public; and the Greek, 
the language of their neighbours, who had N 
een in poſſefon of the arts and ſciences . "DN. 
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querors, i} 11 (chool- -£ducation, and ſtudied 
their language. Indeed, while the Romangdominion 
laſted, it was polite to Rudy: Latin for.canverſing 
with their maſters, and Greek as a language much 
in Loge. 8. But after, $6 Romans had abandoped 
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of cheir ſtate, two lang ge 225 were Ar the — 
and Tuſcan, both then im uſe; and in the mo 
ages, Latin and Greek, Liv. b. Ix. cap. reed Were 
under Auguſtus called The two Languages. Ovid. 
Art. Am. b. ii. v. 121. The boys were often 1 ſpeak 
Greek firſt, and when they came to read, were taught both 
together. They read only the works of the poets!to) ſich an 
age, and aſter that read proſe under the rhetoric, maſter. 
Their beginning with the poets was chiefly intended to teach 
the true tones and meaſur, es of the words. The uſual method 
was for the maſter to read 4 period in ſome poet, and the 
boy to repeat the ſame after him. This Horace (b. ii. ep. i. 
v. 71.) calls difare, and Macrobius prælegere, which ex - 
plains a miſtaken paſſage in Martial, where the common 
reading is perlegat, inſtead of prælegat, Mart. b. i. ep. 36, | 
This too may be the crambo of Juvenal, reading and reprat- 
ing the ſame thing being very tireſome, ſat. vii. v. 154. See 
Quint. inſt. b. i. c. 8. b. ii. e. ot * b.! li. * 1. v. 126. 
Marreba fat. P. i. c. 24 9 
x Agricola (governor of Britain under Velzaſion) ſeeing 


that our anceſtors were a rough, barbarous, valiant, and reſt- 
lef 


c (4 ] 

- be ilandy;this. method of qdugation,gightnotbeſ 
fo, right; „ Howevers.av ities. then, andy had 
long been, in; poſſeſſons it. ſeemo to harbubeen 
continued (though not for the ſame reaſons) quite 
down to our days,. W hether:we.are-obliged:ta- 
dur anceſtors for handing it down ſo regularly ot 


Pop {better for us, in ur younger years to 
Wave, been fully inſtructed in our w-ð tongue, 
han in any dead language whatever f Is a divine 
Q preach, or a lawyer to plead, or a member of 

parliament to ſpeak, in Latin? Vet in our ſchools! 
oe are taught to make themes and orations in the 


anguage of of the Romans, with almoſt a total neg- 


c „ c i nn Brand 


ect of our own, ſo, neceſſary for us not only in 
d, onverſation, but i in all the ; affairs of life. This 
* s like the blunder of the catholics, who ſtill uſe 
ne Latin tongue in all their public. devotions, U 
: hough it has not for ſo many ages been generally 
h bnderftood amon them. But ſuppoſe there was 
od ho miſtake in the caſe, and that the general de- 
5 


efs people, ever ready to rebel, reſolved to try to ſoften their 
ſexocity, by introducing the Roman language, euſtoms, and 
ts, among them All this we learn from his ſon-in-law 
T acitus, in Bis life of Agricola. By a paſſage in qoyenal, 
ſat. xv. v. 112, ) it ſhould ſeem that i in forty years, after, 1 the 
Wore of the Roman cuſtorss and language had fo | Frevailed, 
hat the Britiſh lawyers began even to plead in Latin, as they 1 
lid in n French after the Norman conqueſt, 


ſtand 


not, is 2, great queſtion. Would: it not have 


en of our ſchools ſhould be to dec al under. ps 


ans one OI on > 8 


ö ſtand the Greek and Eatin authors, it is 


oſtener in the poetical than in the hiſtorical works 
of the ancients ?' Why is*every' boy ſet to write 


the claffcs ſhould be Wholly laid alide, but 


them, nor the ſtudy of them be ſo univerſal. 


[461 


very wrong methods'are fually türen to obtain 
that end. Why are we thus mifled by che me 
dern commentators ? Why” plunged ſo tnueh 


Latin verſes;i and obliged to become = poet in a 
foreign tongue Why in ſome ſchools muſt We 
be taught to ſpeak, and in all to write in dend 
languages ? And why muſt all our youth at the 
great ſchools, without regard to genius or pro- 
feſſion, be inſtructed in __ "OE thitigs," und 
newly. in the ſame track? 


- Notwithſtatditig all _ " tis Sek bete 


that our own language Mota not be g given up 10 


Tney are fine amuſements for gentlemen, and may 
be very uſeful to divines, philoſophers, hiſtorians, 
antiquarians; poets, ſculptors, and | painters;. | but 
why ſhould thoſe't6o be x put upon theſe ſtudies, who. - 
are deſigned for the buſy offices of life, and who 
will have very I little time either for ſtudy or amuſe - 
ment? Were every ſchool- boy obliged to lea 
navigation, would it not be deemed very abſurd? 
And yet it is much more fo, to endeavour t to, 
make every boy 4 e k ele ar artes Lan 


t. 4 x Fo ' Py 
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ought to be educated as they generally are, or 
not; whether we ſhould apply fo much to the 
claffics when young, or defer it till our judgments | 

are riper, it were to be wiſhed that the commen- 
tators would more ftrialy obſerve the two fore- 
mentioned rules; to explain difficult words from 
parallel places, and to give a conciſe and plain 
account of any opinion, thing, or cuſtom, not 
commonly known at preſent, To this, antiques 
might be of very great ſervice, for figures ſpeak 
to the eyes, and are more Mts _ the 5 
ang words can ba? ene oni now 


As to erplaining of aeg freun he claſs; 
weng the aſſiſtance in this caſe is not ſo great as 
in the contrary, yet is it the beſt we can have. 
How ſhould we underſtand moſt part of the re- 
mains of the ancient artiſts, if it were not for 
what we are told by the old authors, eſpecially 
all hiſtorical or fabulous pieces, in paintings, in 
marble, or on gems. For inſtance, we fhould 
have admired in the fine groupe, now in the Bel- 
vedere, (reckoned to be the nobleſt * * of art 


b Our author gbferves hag that we have . treas 

ſures of all ſorts for this purpoſe, ſtored up by Agoſtini, Bar- 
toli, Maffei, Grævius, and Montfaucon, but that they. have 
hitherto been like treaſures hidden under ground. The ap- 
plying of them to their proper uſes, is the thing that ſtamps 
a _ on them, and makes them more current among us. 
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f 1 50. « WP i: { 
in, the world) the beauty of the ee the ex- 
preſſion of pain in the father; the dread of one 
of the ſons, and the ren of the other; 
but we ſhould not know it to be Laocoon, with- 
out the help-of what is ſaid of it by Virgil, and 
others i. , A;,thouſand ſuch inſtances might be 
given, but * caſe is too clear to need 2e 
Wan das 5 TNT { omni {ac af 


ww 


What ws won faid of the _— ule of the 
ie the old artiſts and claſſic writers to- 
wards explaining « one another, is meant in gene- 
ral, and on any ſubject whatever, relating to their 
religion, hiſtory, arts, and manners of living, and 
Een | Oe all their | ae too, waeſhe 


1 Virg. Zn. i ii. v. 199222. | Plin. b. xxxvi. c. 2 * . 


* The author, in his ſeventh dialogue, has attempted to to 
explain, , by his acquaintance with the claſſics, two noble 
hiſtorical pieces, the relievo of Mars and Neriene at 
Rome, and the fine medici-relievo of the judgment of 
Paris, and of Jupiter decreeing the deſtruction of Troy. 
He obſerves there are ſome other excellent relievos at Rome, 
which are {till in the dark, and want ſome paſſages in the claſ- 
ſics to be applied to them, to diſcover what they mean. Such 
in particular is a noted ſubject, which appears im ſeveral re- 
lievos, and ſeems to relate to ſome Bacchanals, who after do- 
ing ſome miſchief in their mad fits, are ſurpriſed in their ſleep 
by the perſons they haye injured, or their friends. _ Tlus 
piece, from the total filence of ancient authors, is now only 
a fine confuſion to the eye, though it certainly in to vg 
known my or old, | 
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n proſe er 1 *bbrke: © : bur as the Shalk in⸗ 
15 1s confined, only to the alles orical Beings 
received amông "te Kei, "It will'be proper td. 

l examine what egen i s "mig ght by made of g 
this branch conſidered by e ene : 
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The” S of this ne en * bade 

with the DEFECTS of the MODERN 

ARTISTS in ALLEGORICAL 
„ 8. ft 1 55 945 4Q 

ii 945 bag: 5 Bare] 

IH E ſettled and known allegorical repre- | 

ſentations of the ancients, by their clearneſs | 

. r might be of very great ſervice to 

our modern artiſts and poets, and are indeed ab- 

ſolutely neceſſary to be ſtudied by ſuch as under. 


take to tranſlate the Latin poets into Engliſh * 7 


Theſe ancient repreſentations generally expreſs 
what Sy n en and een Ix and often 


A As the FRO of the Kos deities Nees 2 | 
about them to mark out who they are, (thus, Neptune has 
his trident, Mars his ſpear, Bacchus his ivy crown, and 
Apollo his laurel one) ſo the allegorical repreſentations of 
the virtues or other things, have their diſtinguiſhing marks. 


ants, in Latin are den $row $9 SRI by our modern | 
arti : | 


* 1 by 


[3 32 1 - © * 
by: a ſingle cireumſtance. . Thus Prudence (hs 
is to guide in_every thing) is is marked out by a 
rule or, wand in, her hand — Juſtice (who i is to 
| weigh things) by her ſcales — Fortitude (who 
is to act) by her ſword — and Temperance (who 
is to reſtrain) by a bridle — Health i is diſtinguiſh- 
cd .-by hes derpent, aud. Liberty by her..cap.?..mm 
Theſe and the like marks are ſettled and ob- 
vious : they point out the character of the perſon 
x they belong to, in a more direct and eaſy manger 
than PARTING of warts for each e ever have 
nei #0342 35 11 
oF On the en multiplicity and an 
may almoſt be deemed the diſtinguiſhing character 
1 of the modern artiſts, whoſe meaning is often hard 
to be gueſſed i in their allegorical figures, which by 
their' manifold and improper . marks, are mere 
complicated riddles. Various inftances of this 
may be given, even from the gardens of Verſailles, 
and the collections in Rome itſelf. But the 
greateſt number of inftances of theſe puzzling and 
[unnatural allegories are to be found in a book 
publiſhed by Ripa, to direct our modern artiſts 
in ſuch ſubjects; and in Horace's emblems by 


v Thus honeſty is in a tranſparent veſt — Mode 1 
veiled — Tranquility ſtands firm againſt a pillar — Clemen- 
cy is known by an olive branch Neceſſity by her clayus 
tr: balis — the Deſtinies by their diſtaffs — Fortune v7'y 9 

1 der — and Devotion 1s * incenſe on an altar. 


Veni us, 
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1 
Venius, taſter to the famous Rubens. ijk 


| allegorical fancies are commonly far-fetched and 
obſcure ©; "and n Venius's" emblems are generally 


| too literal and trifling. As to ſingle figures, 
| though Venius may not be ſo ridiculous as Ripa, |} 

yet falls far More: of. the W — 5 - 
{3 Eeuits Viggo ono ly -- I 
1 Rips s e er which has been trandated fu 
Engliſh. and fix other languages, and has been, it ſeem 
thought a good model. Amongſt his odd figur es, Fratte ery 
is repreſented by a lady with a flute in her hand, and a ſtag 
at her feet ;/becauſe ſtags are ſaid to love muſic fo, 2s 10 We 
themſelves to be taken if you play to them on ai flute =iBeau- 
ty, by a naked Lady, with a globe and campaſles in her 
hand, and her head in a cloud, betauſe the true idea of beau. 
ty is hard to be conceived = Fraud, by a woah with: tw 
different faces and heads, with two hearts 1 in one hand and 

| 2 mak in the other; and with A. ſcbrpion's tail arid air Eagle's 
= legs — Caprice; by a min with beHows and a ſpur, 1 becauſe 
the capricious ſometimes blow vp people's virtues, anck at 
WT others, firike at their vices, fudgment, by an old thin | 
W fitting on & rainbow, becauſe jadgment Is the reſult of mucli 
experience = Liderty with a cat at Her feet, becauſe a cat 
loves liberty 1 with her heart in her hand — Ter- 
ror, with a lion' 8 rer = = Perſuaſion, with a tongue on the 8 
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When virtues or vices are nen as perſons, they 105 | 
| Not to be repreſented under'circumſtances inconſiſtent with the _ | 
nature of human bodies; ſuch is fire, on any part of the | 
body, without it's being affected by it. Thus Religion 

(in Ripa) carries a flaming fire 1 in the palm, of her hand 3 

and Hereſy has flames coming out of her mouth. This fate 

is very frequent to be met with. | 


the 


dhe ancients, 5 di 
more exact, that 9 owing to his Fw on 


ing the 8 ee ape ine; and.;me; 
dals 4. TE! Eno 3 86 
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e isigeg of che moſt famous of our mo- 
8 for allegorical figures, in which he dealt 
the more for being Venius' s ſcholar. His cha- 
racter, as a colouriſt, i is unqueſtionable; and in 
the parts wherein he excels, he is ſecond to none. 
But as to his manner of treating allegories, he 
would have: ſucceeded better, had he eg more 


regular in his i rer u of the aneients. 


8 | R {33 52 7 
His taſte i in allegories plainly appears. in a large 
work, (all deſigned by Lünen, ao n by 

Tee $019 e364:21 

4 Neben was ® Dutch painter, ond fois at Leyden; in 
pai He was much. eſteemed in his own country. He 
ſtudied at Antwerp, in the · moſt flouriſhing times of that 
ſchool. The inſtances referred. to, here! are, when Horace 
Lays miſce ftultitiam | brew, ; Venius repreſents Folly as a ſont 

child When Horace ſays, pede $2na,clauda, .you have 
a Puniſhmept, with a wooden, Jeg — For, virtus oft uitium f 
gere, you ſee ſeven or eight Vices punſuing Virtue — For di- 
minum vebel, you have : a rich mam riding upon theſback of a 
poor one. bs: here are. many inſtances of this general fault 
of being. too literal and. trivial, In his angle figures. we 
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a cabbage Fear with, : a | hare. on. +y eee Taber 

with an ox's head on his back. There are many. ſuchs, which 

how his pugrlity ih ſome, and e ee in other 
caſes. e 1108 of gt tigen, 2 
| ' Gevartiu 


Twr © 
Gevartius) conſiſting of 4 great variety of inte, 


moſt of which abound in imaginary figures. 

Among theſe there are too many inſtances of his- 
miſrepreſenting the allegorical perſons of the an- 
| cients, and of bis inventing others in an impro- 
| per or confuſed manner. It may indeed be faid 
in his excuſe, that the work was executed i in 
| haſte ©. | But are there not the ſame faults in two 
of his moſt ſtudied performances,” "the cetling in the 
| Banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, and his pictures 
in the Luxemburgs gallery at Paris? In theſe | it 
is ſeen, that Ruben $ character is colouring 
(which appears here i in it's higheſt perfection) and 
not allegorizing : for as to that, there are ſeveral 


faults even in theſe, gran deemed 
his moſt ercellent works l. PDominichino 
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e At was occaſioned by Ferdinand's' Etithyi imo A 


ing Apollo, drawn by two horſes only — Diana dreſſed Hike 


the fame attribute == Providenes with * one füct before and 
another behind — Time with an hour- glaſs on his head, and 
Hope with her anchor on her ſhoulder — two Fames, each 
with two trumpets, one with a tyger in her lap; and the 
other with an eagle at her feet Here a lady, with à fp 
failing along the palm of her hand, and there another with 
a ſhip on her head — The Winds with checks ready. to 
burft, — Some of theſe os es er and others quite 
ſanci ful. b HATS 403 ele 
t In the farther * of this ceiling are two ladies, ſup- 
poſed to be Righteouſneſs and Peace, embracing each other, 
D4 though 
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1635. The faults taken notice'of here," are; the mean flar- 


Veſta, and Veſta with the fulmen in her hand 4 Virtvewith 


— ie” 56 7 3 
971 8 one of the moſt exact an 
in the beſt of all the ſchools in Italy, and who is 


" 4, 
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though one has no attribute to diſtinguiſſr her, and Peag 
only a very general one. — In the bither ſquare, two of 
the three imaginary ladies, holding two. crowns over the | 
head of the young prince, are alſo without any attribute, 
[though 'faid to be the geniuſes of England and Scotland, 
— In the middle great oval (or the apotheoſis) there are 
two Virtues with improper ſymbols ; Piety with a fire on 
an altar, very near her breaſt, and Juſtice graſping 2 
bundle of flames, with her ſcales in the ſame hand. — In om 
of the ſide pannels, Cupids are conducting a triumphal car 
drawn by wild lions; and in the other, the like car, drawn 
by a ram and a bear. The figures in the four corner ovals 
are deſigned for the four cardinal virtues, and are the moſ 
faulty of all. Theſe ought not to be repreſented by deputies, 
but to appear for themſelves; whereas Temperance only is 
ſeen in her own form. The other three are figured: under 
different deities, and thoſe not well choſen. Apollo ftands 

for Prudence; Minerva for Juſtice, and Hercules for Forti- 
tude; though the laſt is obvious, the other two are not {6+ 
Their attitudes alſo are faulty. Apollo: fits on Avaricei 
F wen treads on Rapaciouſueſs 3 Hercules kneels on 3 
Snake-headed lady, perhaps Envy; and Minerva neither ſits, 
ſtands, nor kneels, upon a naked perſon. not to be gueſſed at 
Apollo has a horn of plenty in his hand, but the reaſon why 
ie not known. Notwithſtanding theſe, allegorical faults, 
it is one of the fineſt paintings in the world, as to the colour-. 
ing and judicious management of the light and ſhades; and 
deſerres _s cpa n Ma it in m r 

aul 
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as much to de 1 1 hieuſingls and cor/ 
rectneſs, as any modern pal intr⸗ exec t Raphael, | 
wy tions fi as 7 
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oo! go an ne =. 2 of their, way to ſee 1 who! 
perhaps now have never ſeen it at all. | Ws 
The faults remarked: in the Lune , are, 
2. The allegoricab figures of the ancients — 
ed. The three deſtinies, in the firſt, place, are all. Jung 
plump ladies — the Juno Lucina almoſt naked - and Me 
cury with? a beard. —2. His own are too ' fancityl or or 1 1 45 
prefſed. Such are, Jonb and Cupid, plating echt a couple 
of doves on a globe, to denote the mildneſs of the queen's 
government — Time bringing up Train his arms, to re · 
concile the queen and her ſor. == Thus; Envy, Ignoruntes 
and Defamation, in one piece, and Fidelity, Joie, Piety,, 
and Fortitude, in another, dre IN eatpreſſed' ; the firſt, 28 ba- 
ung ſearce any diflinguithing marks, and the others are too 
coarſiy marked, wich badges to esch as they are roing the 
queen-mother and Leet e es iy a barge; 3. They are 
introduced in an improper manner; Victory 7, nag ths 
death of Henry IV. with a trophy exaſted -l Fame wring-. 
| ing her hands, and holding a palm branck'— the tw Fam 8 
each with two trumpets Nacchus ng L 
| too familiarly in '# commei of th gods— "The queen mother : 
in council with Mercury and tio cardinals 2 = Hymen and-- 
ing by Mary of Medici; whilit "cardinat Aidobrandini ini is 
officiating before the high altar, on which are reprefented. | 
alſo two of the moft ſaered figures. Had due attention been 
| given to theſe and other particulars, the PuBlifters of this 
= celebrated work of Rubens would riot have choſen * his talent 
bor allegory, as che a 2 . melt 11 that. excellent: 
RMNinter. ; F 
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"3 dd "hit I ext In the  allepor rical part. of. his works, 


; C(lgmtying,. perhaps, that che Jeſuits who employed him are 


1 


7 = 
the betend Of this IT! Arete } Amt 89 of 
the four cardigal Vittues i in the "Joh church at 
Rome may ferve a8 un nſtanee. In thefe repre. 
ſentations he i leſs, . e to | 
rr too much 900 33633 asl 65156 cbt wei winded WY 


. What is here: ſaid: ados one eg che moſt Judbeddes 
an · painters/ may be ſdid of all the reſt; and even 
rde divine” Raphäer hitiſelf, who is hot with. 


Indeed, he is pot 6 10 Ace as, Rubens i in be alle 
sep l to Anglia: 

15 Prudence iq painted as Gomort6Tby: Time with hot 
ing glaſs in her;hapd (tp ſhow:ſbe:is produced by Experience 
and weflexion) andi by her a boy holding ai doye and a ferpent 


wiſe as ſerpents;; and harmleſs as doves.) Juſtice cnnnot 
hold the ſcales forithe ſceptre ſhe has in her hand. There are 
three little angels or Cupids about her, wih a erown, -the 
Tales, and the, faſces :. and herſelf is ſupported (but why is 
not: : known) by: Charity — Fortitude is with a ſword and 
| Hield, ſupported by a man with. a dart in his hand and a lionz 
on her right band is the Jeſuits motto. (the Society of, Jeſus) 
and on her left a column, not.exe& . Temperance has a bit 
in her right, and a palm-branchjin her left, hand; a camel on 
one ſide, and two boys with pitchers (perhaps as pouring 
Vater into wine) on the other, and ſhe is ſupported by Chal- 
tity, — By comparing Dominichino! s manner of expreſſing 
thoſe. virtues with the repreſentations « of them in the begin- 
ving of this chapter, ſome idea may be formed of the ſupe- 
. rior excellence of . the ancient artiſts in things of this nature 
e that ſimplicity which generally runs through . all they 


gories, 


ts) 


gories, and generally founds them upon Ws Kit 
torical popiſh legends, as appears from his Works 
in general, and particularly from his fine" paine- 
=} ings in the apartments of the Vatican „ comin. 
| ly called Raphael's chambers, nere ſcarce an 
thing of the allegorical kind is ſeen i in dib b 
rical pieces. W hat there is, appears t to "be plain 
and juſt : ſuch are the little angels hotditig up A 
croſs in the air, "whilſt Conſtantine hatahg ues his 
ſoldiers; and St. Peter and St, Paul appearing in "IN 
the air 8 n Attila. However, Raphael fome- 
times falls ſhort of the ancient ſimplicity | and 
in theſe very apartments the four .cardinaly virtues 
| are not expreſſed ſo clearly as they were aa. fete 
ly of old. He Has painted Fortitu Feng, 
which ſeems to be wrong, reſting her hand, on the 
head of a lion - — - and Prudence with” 4 woman's 
face before, and 4 man's behind ; a Copid hold- | 
ing up a looking-glaſs, in which her fore-face 
is reflected: the Gorgon's head on her beaſt, 
and another Cupid ſtanding by her with a flame 
ing lamp. As this errs againſt ſimplicity; there 
is another piece that errs againſt propriety:! In 
his famous Parnaſſus, you ſee Apollo playing en 
| a modern fiddle ; but one muſe with a lyre, un- 
| like the ancient ones, and the other muſes not 
well diſtinguiſhed, particularly the two theatrical 
ones, who aide vue the ſame ſort od b walks of a 
u 1c Rotte modern 
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| modern make, and ieee from the. ancien 
pelloba s. ee lakog 
Ik the prints of the ads af any ene deen 
ter be compared with the figures of the antiques, 
it will be found that: the: modern manner ig. nei · 
ther ſo ſimple nor ſo; proper as. the ancient, to. 
erpreſs the allegorical beipgs.. This does not 
prove in the anciants a ſuperiority of genius, but 
only of practice. The great age of ſtatuary and 
painting began long before Alexander the Great, 
and was ſucceſſively. continued (with little inter- 
ruption) in Greece and Italy, down to the times Bl 
of the Antonines, or ſomewbat lower k. This 
Was a long period. for gradual Kati be 
ing. which many, of the greateſt princes gave the 
High heſt, encouragement to the artiſts ; 3..and idola- 
| y, which reigned all that time over Europe, 
made their, cmploy; bath. conſtant and ge” 


67 ; $ 


— dk Nies, died in ao 
293. The arts were then greatly ee bree, 
gone till under Galienus in 260. Teh 
i It may here be. obſerved, that ee no leb eie 
ed during this long period, than the other arts; and conſe- 
quently there is no wonder that i it might be brought to ſuch 
a degree of. p: rfection, as to be capable of producing the 
4 ſurpriſt ing effects aſeribed to. it by very creditable. authors. 
Hlad we any remains of the ancient muſicians, as we hae 
of the ſculptors, we ſhould, very probably, as readily . 
knowledge the ſuperiority of their muſic as we do of ther 
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utmoſt perfection in the ſame period. 
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The caſe has. 1 very different in the i 


Rate of Europe. By the fall of the Roman em 


| pire, every European kingdom became divided 
into many petty ſtates and” principalities, which. 
have been ſtruggling with. one another almoſt: 


ever ſince, and of which ſome are not yet united 


into one kingdom. i Such are the ſtates of Italy 


to this day; and ſuch was the heptarchy in Eng- 
land. Under this diviſion, of power, painting 


and ſculpture were almoſt extinguiſhed ; 3 nor 
have we as yet had any ſettled age for. the arts. 

They have only roſe up by ſtarts, and then ſunk 
down agaim Witnefs the great ages for them 
under Leo X. and Lewis XIV. of France, which. 
indeed were promiſing, but not laſting. It is 


obſervable, that in both theſe ages the greateſt 
improvements were made by the ſtricteſt imitators. 
of the ancients.. Fhus Raphael and Michael 


Angelo, by that means, promoted: ſtatuary” and: 


painting more in twenty years, than all the Ha- 
lian artiſts had done in two hundred before; and 
thus did. Poulin and Gerardori, Oy Audying the 


tatues. But eee eee —— loſt, that 


the treatiſes ſtill extant upon that ſubject are quite unintelli» 


| gible. The allegorical deſcriptions of the muſical wonders 
| wrought by Amphion, Orpheus, and Arion, ſhow their high 


opinion of that art in their times: What is ſaid of muſic is 
applicable alſo to architecture, which was brought to the 
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antiques mort 


for their allegories, and therefore either take up 
with the imperfect ideas from what. they have 


4 heathenilin, : 2 Pagan E in one * and an 


legories, will plainly appear by ſome. obſervations 
upon the moſt celebrated work of the beſt alle. 


ther French artiſts, "ex: 


PE? ky 2.03. NO -o$401UZ to} 
cel all the reſt. 12 1 5 N 
5 


This ſtudy i is n 7 7. 'necelfiry > our er” 
who ſeem as yet to haye formed no ſettled ſcheme 


read of the ahcients, or elſe invent ſome, irregu- 
lar phantoms of their « own, ſuggeſted” by fancy 


98 


or chance. Hence that Jumble of chriſtianity and 


1 287 4 2.3% 


angel i in the next. E : 7 


| Though it may be doubtful, ls 85 it 45 
be wiſer, in our poets to follow, the ancient. alle- 
gories entirely, or to invent a new. ſyſtem of their 
own; yet it may be aſſerted, that where they 
chuſe to follow them, they ſhould follow them 
regularly, which i is very far from being the caſe. 
How deſective our poets. have been in their al- 


goriſt among all the modern poets; namely; 
Spenſer's Fairie Queen, which gives great Fav 
ſure to e who reads i- ai 


Pg 
291113 U5 » i 31 2 


SPENSER*s FAIRIE QUEEN. 


\PENSER's: faults, in helatiun to his alle. 
| gories, may all be reduced to o, n 
heads: 327, qt FRA 27 n Sul 10 na elle} e 


* ub mixes heatheniiſin Fiulüe 
ſtrong inſtance of this 1 is in 1 
infernal regions, where he ſpeaks | of Tantalus 


43 310. J11 nn 


the ſame breath . F- bag, afl Kl 


II. He often miſrepreſents' the eg; ſto- 
ries and perſons of the, ancients, not following 
them ſo exactly: as he might. 4 Thus he ſpeaks 


dcs a company, of, Satyrs (whole, diſtinguiſhing 
character is luſt) to ſave a lady from a rape; and 


bim an ivy- -girdle without any authority v». With 

the ſame liberty he deſcribes the morning with 

purple hair — the Syrens as half fiſh — and Bac- 

chus as fat — Clio as wife to Apollo, and Cupid 
„ 


a B. 11. canto 7. 
7 |. 62. ea 1 6 


b B. i. canto 8 , 40—43 · w. canto 6, ft. n Ib, 
| fl. 15. Ib. ſt. 19. 
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The DEFECTS of our Alien, POETS 5 
in their ALLE GORIEs, ne from 
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of Æſculapius as in eternal torments. He intro- 


makes Sylvanus the god of the Sacyra, and gives 


as 


7 


and Jupiter, and of Pilate and Chriſt, ao in 


: 1 


in his, and is. till i in.our times. 5 


ing made fat, is another miſrepr eſentation very common: 
among the modern artiſts, and from them has ſtole into the | 
works of the poets, b. iii. cant. 1. . b. i. cant. 12. 


25 1 FR "4 

as brother to the Graces ©.. In his marriage of 
the Thames and 3 he makes Orion 2 
water- god, and adds ſeveral deities as attendants 
on been th which were 1 not 4 oth as ſuck 5 MW 
the ancients . 95 od 


209 11 


III. In the 5 of his own invention 
(though bis invention is one of the richeſt ani 
moſt: beautiful that perhaps ever was) he not 
only falls ſhort of the ancient ſimplicity and pro- 
Peter but runs into thoughts unworthy ſo. great 

a- genius, which. ſhows what faults the greateſt ſ 
allegoriſt may commit, whilſt the manner of al. 
Jegorizing is ſo unſettled and irregular. as it was 


Some of his allegories are too complicated'a or 
' over-done. Such are his repreſentations of Dif- 
cord and Pride. Scandal's mouth is as large : as 3 
peek with a thouſand Joligues in it, of dogs, cats 


Tx B. v. cant. 10. fl. 4. b. ii. cant. 12. ft. 31. The Syren 5 
are common in antiques, and neverrepreſented with a fiſh-tail, 
but with the upper part human, and the lower like birds 
See Ovid. Metam. V. v. 553. The moderns, by ſame 
miſtake, have turned their lower part into fiſh... Bacchus be- 


ſt. 5. b. ii. cant. 8. |. 6. : : 


| 0 ike ii. . 2 · t. 46. b. i IV. cant. 11. 2 16. 
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aten 


8 
tygers, men, and ſerpents He makes Diſcord 
hear double, and look two ways; he ſplits her 
tongue, and even her heart in two, and makes 
her act contrarily with her hands, and walk for- 
ward with one foot, and backward with the other. 


on nis duplicity is prepoſterouſſy carried too far *, 
pride appears in a high chariot, drawn by fix dif: 
of WW ferent creatures, each carrying a Vice as à poſtil- 


lion, and drove by Satan as charioteer. Tdlenefs 
on an aſs: Gluttony on à hog ? Lechery on A 
Coat: Avarice on à camel laden with gold: = 
WEnvy cating a toad on a wolf; and Wrath with 

= firebrand on à lion. The account” of theſe 
ices is admirable ; but the manner of charac- 
erizing Pride is too complex, and, in ſome re- 
Wpects, is improper, as it is redundant i in others 2 


Not to mention his affixingnaſty ideas to ſome | 
pf his characters l, his allegories ate ſometimes. - 
ſtretched to ſuch a degree, that they appear ra- 
ther extravagant than great; and ſometimes ſo. 
minute, that the object deſcribed becomes. ridicus 

Jous, inſtead of being admirable. For inſtance, 
the dragon killed by. the knight of the red-croſs,, 
Das a tail three furlongs in length; the blood: 


at 
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© B. vn cant. 12. ſt. 26. 25. 
F B. iv. cant. i. ſt. 29. 

E B. i. cant. 4. 18—36. „ 

k. duch! is his een of Error, ii in b.. i. eant. 3, ſt. aa. 


guſhes. 


guſhes from the wound me 3 « mill: freatn and 
his roar is as loud: as a hundred lions . 


25 A allegories are not always wel e 
When allegories are going to be introd uced, 
theſe three rules ought to be obſerved. It ſhoult 
be conſidered, i in the firſt place, whether the 
thing is fit to be repreſented as a perſon, or not. 
adly, If it is fit to be repreſented- as ſuch, i 
ſhould not be repreſented with. any thing incon. 
ſiſtent with the human ſorm or nature — and 
2dly, it ſhould not be made to perform _y aQtion 
which no man in his ſenſes would do. 


Spenſer has erred againit the rf of theſe wh 
in ſeveral inſtances, partieulatly'in turning t 
numan body into a caſtle: the töligüe into th 
porter; and the teeti into thirty: two warden 
dreſſed in white k. He has erred againſt the ſo 
cond: rule, in repreſenting Bribery as a womul 
with golden hands, and ſilver feet: and again 
the [thirds:-where-he, OI eee ] 
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2 See at the end öf ihk ſecond canto of the rſt book'ſerr | 
2a the like inſtances : as Appetite being the naarſhal "i 
the hall: Digeſtion the kitchen: Stomach the caldron: . 
Lungs the bellows : Concoction 1 W and eu fn 
Port Es | Nr 
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ng coals of fre 9. her hands, a leg them 
p into a flame! „ii n 259 S630 gin 00 


When his allegories are welllinvented, 1 Wer 5 4 
re not well marked ut. Thus Doubt is tepte- 0 
ented as walking with a ſtaff ſhrinking | under a 
jim — Hope with holy-water ſprinkler — 
Diſſimulation is twiſting two elues of ſilk toge- 
er — Grief with a pair of pincers — and Plea- | 1 
ure with a honey- lady bee in a phyal u. — To 
heſe might be added many more as fanciful as 
hoſe of Ripa or Venius, and ſome that are 
ven ridiculous v. : 


22 


B. v. cant. 2. ſt. 10. and 8 i inn. cant. 12. . 9. 


122 91 745 * 


m B. i iii. cant. 12. |. 10. 15, 14s 16, 18, 


n Such is the proceſſion of the Months and Seaſons, who 
ebruary is in a waggon drawn by two fiſhes — May riding 
on Caſtor and Pollux June on a crab. October on a ſcor- 
dion — and November on a centaur. This proceſſion ſeems 
to be taken from ſo.· Io m a thing as our old pageants, much 
n vogue in Spenſer”: 8 time. No lefs 1 ridiculous are likewiſe, | 
langer with hatred, murder; -treafon on his back —Tgnorance 
aoving with the back part of his "head foremoſt—the Sor- 
rowiul Lady: with-a bottle for her tears, and ai bag for her 
pentance, both running out as faſt as ſhe puts them in— 
a valt giant ſhrinking i into an empty form, like a bladder 
be horſes of night. foaming tar—Remorſe nipping St. 
George's heart. See cinto it il. of Mutability, ſt. 43, 34 35» 

395 40. and b. iv. ſt. 16, 17, 20, b. i i. cant. 45 |. 31. b. vi. 
cant. 8. |, 24. b. i, cant. 8. ſ, 28. b. i. cant, 10. |, 27. 
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of the ancient poets and artiſts, as much as he 
did from Ariofto, he would have followed nature 


ſuch ſtrange and inconſiſtent imaginations”. 
+ However, we may reaſonably conclude,. from the 


But it is to be feared our tranſlators, in this point 


ftance how faulty our beſt tranſlators are, in re- 


. 


more cloſely, and not have wandered ſo often into 


faults of ſo great a man, that it would be extreme. 
ly uſeful for our poets in general to follow the 
plan of allegory as ſettled | by the ancients, till 

better is eſtabliſhed. . At leaſt it is abſolutely ne · 
ceſſary for one ſet of them to be fully acquainted 
with the allegory of the ancients, namely, ail 
thoſe who. undertake to tranſlate the old poets Y 
and give us their thoughts in our own language. 


o 
n 
„ 


have been almoſt ; as RN as. our  origind 
writers. : 5 + ied 


N 


In . of la mal A producat one:6fÞu 
_ celebrated tranſlators, who will afford an in. 


preſenting the allegories of the ancients, Dry: 
den's Virgil is, in the main, an excellent tra» 
ſlation, but upon examination it will be found 
very deficient as to the allegorical ſubjects, 


1 Gas thor believer that he conddued the ohne RN 


rioſo as a poem wholly ſerious, though it was certainly wor 
partly in jeſt ; and that this led him now and then to 2 
things very ridiculous, where he meant co be very ſerious. 
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he DEFECTS 9 our r TRANSLATORS | 
of the ancient POETS, in relation to al- 
gorical Subjects, inſtanced from DRYDEN's 1 4 
TRANSLATION of VIRGIL; with | 
REMARKS on the MACH INERY of 
| the ancient POETS.” 8 5 1 


HERE is no writer wits 1 fo ab im- 
proved our Engliſh poetry as Dryden, ex- 
ept Pope; and even he owns, his i nnen | 
re chiefly owing to Dryden. i Fic uri 


4 


Our verſification before theſe two great maſters 
ay be looked upon as unformed. Dryden went 4 
good way towards poliſhing it, and Pope added 
Il the ſoftenings and graces it ſtill wanted. In 1 
e work before us, there is ſo much ſpirit, that 1 
t reads rather like an original than a tranſlation. 
This makes us go on with fo much pleaſure, that 
De faults are ſcarce minded. However, faults 
ere are, but they are of ſuch a kind as have 
; Pecn hitherto unknown to criticiſm ; are ſuch-as 
l our poets have been guilty of, and relate to 
ings that have never been oonſidered fo regular- 
y as they ought. They are, therefore to be 
eemed faults of the times rather than defects of 


Dryden; for exactneſs in things of this nature 
has 


1 — 
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| attributes of the allegorical perſony in Virgil Are 


— Fhe goddeſs. of Peace with wings © — tte 


appel part human — . Aurora. with a ſaffro 


Vir. Geo. ii. v. 392. Dryd. V. 540. 


and flight, whereas Peace was a goddeſs whom all deſire 


V. 762. 


T 0 


has hardly been required, as yet, among w. 


though, upon a nearer inſpection it will perhap 


be thought proper that they ſhould be a lite 
more conſidered even, by. our, beſt Writers. 


A. 


381-3? "2 a 


In the firſt place, the. perſonages,; dreſs, an 


ſometimes miſrepreſented i in the tranſlation. :Thu 
Bacchus is deſcribed with. a; jovial face, inſtead 
of that fine beauty which was his characteriſt 
among the ancients . Proteus with grey hair 


Minotaur with his en parts brutal, And 


This miftaks was partly owing to Dryden's being | pre 


judiced by our modern figures of Bacchus, and partly fron 
his not knowing the true meaning of boneſtus, which :aQualh 
ſign fied beautiful, when applied to a perſanage or figun 


v The Sea- dei ties are repreſented with cxrulean,' or dak 
coloured hair. So Ovid ſpeaks of Proteus, faſt. i. v. 


Virgil mentions no colour, geo. iv. v. 519. Dryd. v. 766 
c Virgil ſays nothing of wings, nor was Peace ever It 
preſented with any ſuch thing. Wings ſignify uncertain} 


mould ſtay with them. The deſigner of the Oxford A 
manac for the year, 1764, gave his figure of Peace this in 
proper attribute of wings, Vu. En. iv. v. Sao. Dre 


d This is juſt contrary to the ancient figures which hax 
a bull's head, and are human below, Virgil Ira a . 
mis, En. vi. v. 25. Dryd. Ve 37. 1 *: 


Rrreamid 


E 

| reamer in bez *, — Cybele drawn by Bags 

chbus' 8 tygers, inſtead of her own lions f. Nep- 
tune with a Hothie mace 5. —. Janus; with a 
bunch of keys .—All theſe, and. many more, 
vithout any authority from Virgil, and contrary 
to the repreſentations, of . theſe, beings in he: ; 
works of the aneienta. f. A „ 07 1 pit DH e 


II. As Dryden in ſome Places gives the deities 
attributes that do not belong to them, ſo he miſ- 
epreſents their actions and attitudes in others. 
Thus, where Virgil ſpeaks of Tiſiphone as ſitting 
alone, the tranſlation repreſents her as a ghoſt 
walking at the head of others. Inſtead of Ju- 
no's flying to the earth, Dryden makes her de- 
ſcend to hell k. 175 He deſcribes Sabinus as . 


4 


e Dryden here Sen to admit a mixture of ah and 
reality together, while, Virgil is free both from the ſtreamer 
ad mixture. En. vii. v. 26. Pryd. v. 35. He deſcribes. 
a the Bacchanals with flags in their bands En. vii. Ye 

681. Dryd. v. 303. N ee Din 
f ZEn. x. v. 253. Dm. v 356. n eee 
£ En. ii. v. 612. | Dryd. v, 33 9hii:iei? . 


u Janus is repreſented by the ancients with a key i in one 


hand, and a long ſtaff in the other. Ovid.. faſt, I. v. 99. 
ZEn. vii. v. 181, et: ans v. 246. i 


: 


Vir. En. vi. v. 355. Did. v. — 
* En. vii. v. 323. Dryd. v. 450. 


o 1. 


4 has. b been required, as yet, among * { 
BR though, upon a nearer 'in{peRion it will perhaps! by 
M be thought Proper, that they Ahould . : a litie il © 
more: conſidered even, by. our, beſt Writers. 81 
> By. re. L HODUS: v4} } | 
In the - firſt place, the perſonages, dteß, * a 
& 

attributes: of the allegorical perſony in Virgil ar 
ſometimes miſrepreſented i in the tranſlation, Thu l 

| Bacchus is deſcribed with: a jovial face, inſtea 
of that fine beauty which was his: characteriſtic Wl * 
among the ancients . Proteus with grey hair 
The goddeſs. of Pens with wings © — ü! 
Minotaur with his lower Parts: brutal, and hb a] 
upper Pare. Numa — Aurora with A ſaffron v 
x 1 
2 This miftaks was partly owing to Dryden” s being pre- ſe 

-udiced by our modern figures of Bacchus, and partly from: 

his not knowing the true meaning of boneftus, which actually 

ſign fied beautiful, when applied to a perſonage or * figury 
Vir. Geo. ii. v. 392. Dryd. v. 540. hos 
: v The Sea- dei ties are repreſented with abe or datk- wal 
coloured hair. So | Ovid ſpeaks. of Proteus, faſt. i. v. all 
| Virgil mentions no colour, geo. iv. v. 519. Dryd. v. 766. 58 
Ip 3 Virgil ſays nothing of wings, nor was Peace ever te- 3 
| preſented with any ſuch ching. Wings ſignify ' uncertainty , 
and flight, whereas Peace was a goddeſs whom all defire | 

ſhould ſtay with them. The deſigner of the Oxford A 
manac for the year, 1764, gave his figure of Peace this im · 


proper attribute of wings, . En. iv. v. 529. Din 
3 Ve 762. 
à This is jut c contrar 7 to che ancient figures which hart 
a bull's head, and are human below. ie 15 1 . 
mis, En. vi. v. 25. Dryd. ve 37 · 8 
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chus's tygers, ſtead of her own lions f. — 'Nep- 
tune With, 4 Hotdie mace . — J 
bunch of keys .— All theſe, poly many more, 
without any authority from Virgil, and contrary 


vorks of the ancients. : . 07/17 ft 2H 2 
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? II. As Dryden i in ſome Places gives the deities 
WH attributes that do not belong to them, ſo he miſ- 
eepreſents their actions and attitudes in others. 
nus, where Virgil ſpeaks of Tiſiphone as ſitting 
alone, the tranſlation repreſents her as a ghoſt 
walking at the head of others i. Inſtead of Ju- 
no's flying to the earth, Dryden makes her de- 
cend to hell k. — He deſcribes Sabinus as ab- 
1 No TT FFF 
1 e Dryden here ſeems to admit a mixture of allegory and 
reality together, while Virgil is free both from the ſtreamer 
FL | and mixture. Æn. vii. v. 26. Dryd. v. 35. He deſcribes. 
+ {the Bacchanals with flags in their hands, * vii. v. 
6. 581. Dryd. v. 303. coſt en col gie 
*. En. x. v. 253. Dod. v.36. 7 ee — 55 
N 8 Kn. ii. v. 612. Dryd. v. 829. 5 e 
al u Janus is repreſented by the ancients with i A key i in one 
* hand, and a long ſtaff in the other. Ovid. faſt, » vo 99. 


En. vii. v. 181. Dot: 6 v. 246. 
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i Vir. En. vi. Ve, 375. -Dryd. v. 777. 


* En. vii. v. 323. Dryd. v. 450. 
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ask 


mix the natural and allegorical ways of ſpeaking 
together, which is very wrong in ar author, but 
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have no right to uſe mixed allegories, where the 


taken this liberty as well as others 3 ſuch as in 


hair, and Xanthus as ſtanding on a heap of his 
own waters v. Deucalion's hurling his mali 


With looſened reins 0 Ie calmneſs or Tike 


| 5 for a painter or ſtatuary would be reckoned to wat 


which may ſignify that the pruning hook lay at his feet, at 


ſuch in Virgil. Kn. viii. v. 591. __ 787. * vr 


£84. 


2 "reſting. his bead on a tle eue 


III. Our beſt poets Kits been' 85 elles 1 


much more ſo in a tranſlator, Who can certainl 
original is free from them: yet Dryden h 


troducing the allegorical ſtyle where Virgil ha 
not; and omitting it where he has. Such is þy 
idea of the morning: ſtar ſhaking dew from .biff 


entrails over che world; and Vulcan' 8. 


il 


1 Diane to this he; and to the WOT. of the 


judgment who ſhould repreſent a figure as reſting it's bea ix. 
on a pruning hook; and nothing can be good in a poetial 
deſcription which would appear abſurd in a ſtatue or piftur- WY .... 
En. vii. v. 179. Dryd. 249. Virgil only ſays ſub mmagit 
(ſpeaking of the ſtatues of Janus, Saturn, and Sabinuj 


was partly hid under the drapery. 
m Inſtances of mixed metaphors in Dryden, ** are 1 


$08. Dryd. 105585. x pu 
= Dryden allegorical, where Virgil i is | Enteral, ad i. 
62. Dryd. 94. Kn. v. v. 663. Dryd. 865. Immiſſis bs 
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kt 72˙ 11 . 15 
n the eighth A , and. the rai of hail in the 


inth * it ft 9111 FR. 2110 L 8 La ns : "Raw; 19 Fr * 2 JAP 
IV. The want of a f ſuff 
he particular characters, 


he allegorical peaſorages,: . 0 
imes, vary from his original, eee 7 


ſome inſtances, ſo far as: quite to deſtroy the cha- 
acer he is ſpeaking of. Virgil deſcribes the face 
of Neptune as ſerene, at the very time that he 
Irongly reſents the liberty taken by 1 þ. : 
Wailing a ftorm 3 but Dryden, turns this ſere ty. 


iſ into anger and rage r. Henen he thinks Þp pre- 
mo ſumption in Mynervs ito throw Jupiter's thunder-"> 


r A 20 1 Wt: AI Mitten > 


nis, bebe means only Liter reftraitty” and eee 
uſed for fire, as Bacchus for wine, or Ceres for corn. 


* Dryden literal, where. Virgil is allegorical, | White 4 
v. 89. Dryd. 126. Virgil himſelf ſeems here to have ſome 
thing of the mixed metaphor; which the ancients are möſt 
apt to fall into when ſpeaking of rivers and river-gods, Au. 
x. v. 671, Dryd. 913. This is meant to anſwer the noble 
agitated image of the he Jupiter Pluvius 1 ſtorms and 


tempeſts. 3501900 2 re r Te us er 


p ZEn. i. v. 127. 131. 141. ak as z02. The 
ſame ſort of fault i is committed as to the character of :Har- 
cules, in the affair of Cacus, where his rage is-aggravated, 
and his appearance demeaned, when it, ſhould rather have 
been touched more lightly, though, perhaps, t there i is tog | 
much of this in Virgil himlelf, but! ys 10 much 28 in Dryden. 24 
ny. viii. v. 221.231. 258, Diyd. 286. 306. 342 The 
laſt particu ar is great in n Virgil, and little Dos, 2 
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bolte , and calls Iris a miſchievous goddeſs will 
terrors on her brow”, and Somnus (the moſt þleaſ. 
2 ing of 1 18 0 it S traitor- god and devil E 
Dryden is apt to fall into faults of this kind on 
many other occaſiona, from not guarding againſt 
vulgar and Jow expreſions, unworthy of his fub- 
n ee, e + may from his w ity! 


; | "_ 35 KY WP Sr | 1 
13 1 En. i i. v. 41 „ Dryd. * . Juno only wen 
dockeckt upon of old as ſharing with Jupiter i in the power of 
diſpenſing his thunderbolts. For want of knowing this, 
Dryden makes Venus thunder, without authority from Vit. 
gil, u. viii. v. 529. Dr. 699. The augurs of old gave Wi ® 
ometimes the power of caſting forth lightenings to all the 
twelve great gods in an inferior ſenſe; but Virgil, it is ſi” 
ined, does not ſpeak here of Venus's caſting forth lighten- Wil ** 
ing, much leſs of her thundering. The-paſſage is difficult Wl © 
enough, and as ſuch moſt of the commentators quite pals it 
by. The Aurora Borealis which appeared in Europe in the 
wear 1716, would have accounted for that darting brightnek, 
chat ruſhing of the heavens, the ſtrange noiſes, and the fan- ber 
cied figures of arms mentioned here by Virgil, and wid 
were talked of at the time of that phxnomenon — | 
En. v. v. 618. 648. Dryd. 303. 844. 
n. v. v. 841. 861. Dryd. 1097, 1120. 
* He ſpeaks of Bacchus's honeſb face (ſee note 1ſt) and bl WM 
the jolly Autumn which Virgil calls pampineus, or crowned Wl «. 
with vine-leaves, Geo. ii. v. 5. Dr. v. 9. He calls Juno 
the buxom bride of Jupiter, Geo. ii. v. 327. Dryd. 445 
This is ſpoken by Virgil (in the proper ſenſe) of the lower 8 


pers audi is one inſtance out of many of his following * N. 


ö 255 
in a greater kürry Man uur; 28. dig Alb bis 
taking ſotnetimes one perſon, or ting, fer ang - 
ther. Thus Tellus, in the tranſlation, is men- 
tioned inſtead of Veſta v. Ate inſtead of Tiſi- 
. 9 eee ders of Piſcis'* we 364 bl 
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rn 8 V. But 

p «Hr +6 iro bole gt 8 arms or A 
n file of ths A the fiſt gee Gare 

5 ame with the æther, ar middle aw. Hence they uſed, to call 

dhe ther by the name of pater, or pater æther. Ennius i in 

of Thyeſt. in Chryſe. Luc. i i. v. 251. | Dryden alſo calls Cy- : 
„bee the grandam goddeſs (Kn. ix. $3. Dryd. e. 95.) and : 
. talks of Juno's failing on the winds (An. xii. 150. Dr. 243.) 9 
„ Apolo beſtriding the clouds (Enix. 640. Dryd. ys. 

„e ee alſo his ſlovenly deſeription of Aurora (Geo, i. 4477 


Dryd. v. 596.) and his ſtrange one of Taurus (Geo. i. v. 
218. Dryd. 308). Compare alſo his tranſlation with the 
original in Geo. ii. v. 8. Dryd. v. 1a. n. ix. v. 12285 2 
Dryd. 972. En. xii. v. 886. Dryd. 1263. 


Geo. i, v. 499. Dryd. 570. Veſta in the old urbe- 
„bey was taken ſometimes for Tellus; but he is here repre- 
n+" WY {ted as the goddeſs to whom the perpetual fire was kept up 
< and in whoſe temple was depoſited the palladium, or pledge, 

orf the Roman empire over the world. In this paſſage there 

is another miſtake of perſons, and a very groſs ore, Virgil, 
by the Dii Patrii, here means the Three Deities, received as 
lupreme among the Romans, namely Jupiter, Juno, and 
bl Minerva, whom en _ ages call joe en N 
ed mortal birth.“ 5 
» An. x. "me Deja 10806. 105 


er * Geo. iv. v. 235. Dryd. 340. Thus, from the "Ro 
te WY buny and impetueſity, he fpeaks of Nereids inſtead of 
le. Miads ra: I. V. 172. 1 v. 236). and VENT 2 


| T9 Dis. i. 55. 


L. 76.5 


v. But the great and fundamental defect of 
— his being unacquainted with the real 
deſign of the allegories uſed by the ancients, and; 
| indeed, with their ſcheme of machinery in gene- 

ral. The opinion of the old poets ſeems to have 
been, that every thing in the moral, as well a 
the natural world, was carried on by the direQion 
of the Supreme Being v. This univerſal prim. 
ciple of action they corifidered: as divided into ſo 
many ſeveral perſonages as they had occaſion for 
cauſes. Hence every part of the creation was, 


by them, filled with deities, and no action ws 
performed without the help of ſome god ; for ſo i 
they: called. ny en ry to man. rr 9 
inſtead of . ef che air (Aa. 1. v. 77. en wary „ 
5 He turns the mountain Niphrates into a river - god (Geo. ii. 
v. 30. Dryd. v. 47.) This, 1 it ſeems, was objected to Dry- b 
den as a fault in his own' time — The three bodies of Geryon “ 
he makes three lives (En. viii. v. 203. Dryd. v. 268) and v. 
where Virgil ſpeaks at moſt but of eighteen water · nymphs, 0 
Dryden has increaſed them to fifty. See the notes 8 his 

tranſlation, Geo. i „ | ne of La 
y Virgil, in the beginning of his ZEneid, fays; every wha 19 
that happened to his hero, was vi ſuperum; and Homer me 
fays, the quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon oy e 
cie 


all it's direful conſequences) was by the will of Jove. Ci 


cero, when he ſays, © Reaſon obliges us to own, that ever? Pot 
thing is done by fate,” means juſt the ſame by that word, 
that Homer does by A.. Henn, and Virgil by his Vi ſupe. 
rum: Fatum eſt quod dii fantur vel en luer fatur, 


dete 


| providence, 


Theg 


| deities are, by the beſt of the anci ent poets, ad. | 
| the greateſt patterns för writing that ever were, 

perpetually intfodaced'3; Homer hardly does any 
thing without them and as for Virgil, he has 
employed machinery tor ſupernatural cauſes) ſo 


much, that almoſt the whole courſe of his Eneid is 


cartied on by the intervention of the gods, as will 


appear by a tranſient view of the firſt book. If 
Eneas meets "wi th a storm, it is Polus who raiſes 


it at Jund's teduel It t| the ſea grows 'calm again, | 
it is by Neptune's S command—If Zneas lands in 


Africa, and is to be kindly received at Carthage; 


it is Mercury who i is ſent by J upiter to ſoften the 


minds of the people and their queen towards him 
WD 


If he eſcapes all danger in paſſing through an 


inhoſpitable country; it i is 'Venus who 575488. 


him, by ſrowding him in 2 ' cloud—If Dido falls 
in love with him, though ſhe is not old, and he 
very handſome; yet muſt Cupid, in diſguiſe, lie 


on her breaſt, and infuſe the _ une this 


Z Hotacs} indeed, pelt (in his Art of Poetry, v. 155 
192) againſt 4 too free introduction of the gods; but he 
means on the ſtage ; for:in Epic poems they were introduced 
perpetually, and without reſerve; by the very beſt of the an · 
cient poets, Petronius (c. 48) tells us, that a good Epic 
poet ſhould carry on the whole action of his poem by the 
help of what we call the machinery. This principle ſeems 
to be much the fame à8 our it was of a ann 
7 5 [E468 

manner 
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carried on by the interpoſſtion of the gods. 


upon, they committed ſeveral exrors about th 


and appear only to carry on the ttue order of na- 
tural effetts. The god of the winds, at the 78 


queſt of the goddeſs of the air, lets looſe his tur- 
bulent ſubjects, and the fea is inſtantly i in a tu- 


„ 
manner the whole ſtory is full of machinery, e 


Our modern poets: ſeem not to have had an 
right notion of the ancient ſcheme. of machinery, 
till the middle of the laſt century; and, even 
now, very imperfect ideas. As they had not the 
ſame general plan, nor the fame doctrines to 20 


both in their own practice, and in their ſent ſe 
ments of the ancients, Which continue, in a — 
degree, to this day. The chief of theſe erran 
were, firſt, t that machinery wag uſed by, the poets 
only for ornament, or to make a poem look more 
ſtrange and ſurprizing ; ſecondly, that the port 
were too. apt to introduce machinery (or ſuper- 
natural cauſes) where they could not natur 
account for eyents; ; whereas, in the works of 
the: ancients, nature and machinery generally go 
hand i in hand, and ſerve chiefly to manifeſt each 
other. Thus, in the ſtorm. above-mentioned, 
"imaginary Beings are introduced, but they. are 


only ſuch as are proper for.the part. aſſigned then, 


mult, The god of the ſea appears to make it 


calm again. There ſeems ta be no other differ 


ence in a this, and the natural account of the thing 


— 1 


[49] 


| than if one ſhould: ſay, that all the parts of * 


ter tend towards each other; and another mould 
ſay, that they are impelled towards each other by 
ſome ſpiritual power. The effects are juſt the 


| ſame 3 only i in one caſe matter is en as 


acting, and in the other as acted upon. 
In a word, the whole myſtery of e | 


machinery ſeems to be this: what the:yulgar be- 


lieved to be dane by the will of the gods, the 
poets deſcribed as performed by a viſible interpo- 
ſition of a deity. When a god is thus introduced 
in a poem, to help on a fact, with which he is 
ſuppoſed to be particularly concerned, the machĩ- 
nery may then be ſaid to be eaſy and chvious; 
and when the god ; is | the moſt proper for the oc 
caſion, it may be ſaid to be well adapted. For 
inſtance, it was ſuppoſed among the Ra 
that Eneas came to Italy by the will, of heaven 


declared in oracles and prophecies. . px bis ſuppg- 
| fition Virgil realizes. The will of heaven i is Ju- 


piter giving his orders: and the declaration of it 
to Eneas is expreſſed by Mercury (the uſual 
meſlenger) coming down to him, and giving him 
the orders he had from Jupiter. This machinery 
is both obvious and well adapted ; and likewiſe 
well timed, when Eneas was in moſt danger of 
quitting his deſign of going to Italy. Thus the 
vulgar among the Romans believed that Romu- 
tis was the ſon of Mars, and received among 
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the gods on account of his birth and warlike en. 
plolts. The poets therefore ſay, that Mars de. 
ſcended in his chariot, and carried up Ronutu 

with him to heaven. N They both fay the fame 
thing, only the poetical way of expreſſi ing it ö 
more perſonal, beautiful, and eg than * 
_— ppg » ien e 

Had Dryden viewed t in wi light he 

a would not have fallen into the moſt vulgar and 
miſtaken notions of machinery. He would hare 

ſeen that Virgil did not employ it uſcleMy, a 

merely to adorn his poem, or becauſe he could 

*not otherwiſe well account for events. He woll 
have ſeen that it was uſed by him in conſequenc: 
of the general belief that man can do nothing of 

"himſelf, but is aQtuated i in every thing by the dl. 

rection of heaven, or the will of Jove. le 

would have ſeen, that upon this ſingle principle, 
the poets might fairly introduce ſome deity as al- 
5 un ſtant i in any action, whenever they thought it 


would frengthen os or beautify the narration *. 


pn rn, 


4 


"I gal "1 bark eftii.5 00 CN } 3 It | 
tte n ie F nth | 
bY a. Dryden, i in his Life: of Vii A and * to his 
. ZEneid, ſpeaks in a moſt contemptuous manner of Virgil's 
machinery, and calls it uſeleſs, bungling, and ſer ving to gire 
A ns be probability to things incredible. What need 

(ſays he) of intereſting fo many gods i in Ariſtzus's recovery 


of the: bees : might not anne without a miracle, fall 
aſleep 


» 4 


4 91 1 5 
obſerved, that K any modem 


15 vr iy 


I miy here be ve 6 
poet ſhould form a 
confine of good 404 bad angels, be e would, ' 
the received doctrine of 4 particular Providence, 
or on the Newtonian notion, that al motion, may 
be cauſed by the impulſe. of ſome ſpiritual being, 
= have as free ſcope to introduce them! In the mor⸗ 
and natural world, as the ancient poets had, from 
the doctrine of fate, or the will of Jupiter i inter- 
fering in all things. N 


If ſuch a ſcheme, i in any FB age ſhould, by 
ſome great genius, be introduced, the beſt way 
would be, to adapt the characters and repreſentations 
already received from the ancients, in caſes where 
they might be natural! y transferred i into.the ſcheme. 

| Thus the goddeſs of peace might be called the 
meſſenger of peace z and the Apollo inflicting 
plagues might be changed into the deſtroying 
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| aſleep, and drop inte the ſea? — ora ſtorm happen without 
Zolus ? On Mexcury's being ſent. to. haſten Eneas from 
. he thus exclaims : ; © oh4, how convenient is a may 
« chine in an heroic ; poem! This of Mer cury is plainly one; 
and Virgil was conſtrained te ule it here, or the honeſty, of 
© his hero would be ill defended.” '—With what reaſon this 
is ſaid, appears from the account aboye in the text. So great 
zn enemy was he to machinery, that one of his reaſons for 
excluding'Milton from the firſt Epit potts, is, for havy ing 


more machintng peiſons in bis poem than human. _ Dced. to 
the En. p. 352. | 


= 


E 5 angel. 


1 may be found a full ſupply for the adminiſtratiq 


82 1 
angel. In the 2 doctrine of angels, then 


of any happineſs. or miſery. that can befal mag 
kind *. The very name of angel, in our ſenſe 9 
the word, anſwers to that of a god. among th 


Dales ; Fee our idea of devils to their n 
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means the framer of a new plan of machiney 
would be ſupplied. with a great number of them, 
ready formed, generally well known, and, for the 
moſt part, very plain and expreſſive. He would 
have-nothing to do but to invent new ones of the 
like nature where wanted, and to. diſcard the old, 
when improper or inconſiſtent with his ſcheme: 
A'man of genius might compoſe ſuch a- ſcheme 
with much more eaſe than is. commonly imagin- 
ed :- but he ſhould: take care in. the application of 
it, to be uniform, and never to mix the names of 
the heathen gods with the ſacred miniſters of 
bleflings and vengeances, a fault from which the 
great Milton himnſelf! is not always free. 


Neal characters IE eg | 1 * thek| | 


o Eſpecially if the three ſcholaſtic hierarchies are uſed; in 
- each of which are three orders : the firſt contains the ſerr 
phim,. cherubim, and thrones — The ſecond, dominion, 
powers, and principalities — The third, virtues, archangels 
and angels, whoſe. offices are all ſettled by the ſchoolmen. 


y 


TY W Roman deities, he intended to ſhow the agree- 


rar —- 
If any ſach inventor of a new allegorical ſcheme 


mould ariſe. in our days, the following inquiry 
W might ſtill be very ſerviceable to him, and might 


have been much more ſo, had our author been 
able to execute his firſt deſign, which was of 
much larger extent. For, inſtead of . | 
himſelf to the allegorical repreſentations of 1 the 


ment between the poets and attiſts on many other 
ſubjects, which he thought might be of ſervice to- 
wards ann the ns of wind he e 

this 


wo n e 


The __ bintel at are . 
der: I. The amours of the gods with mortals; as the 
amours of Jupiter with 8emele, Danae, Europa, and Leda, 
with the ſtory of Ganymede. Theſe are very common fub- 
eds, in which the poets and artiſts agree. Neptuneꝰs rape 
of Cænis, Apollo and Daphne, Bacchus and Ariadne, Ve- 
nus and Adonis, Diana and Endymion. : II. The amouts 
of the heroes, or the offspring of the gods. As Perſeus anl. 
Andromeda, the actions of Hercules and of Bacchus, befort 
| their deification, & c. IH. Fabulous things relating: to: the 
famous men, not properly heroes 3 as Arion an his dolphin, 
Theſeus killing the minotaur, Bellerophon engaging. the 
chimzra, Helle's croffing the Helleſpont on a ram, and De- 
dalus's flight through the air. The judgment of Paris;.anf 
deſcent of Orpheus into hell; the amazons and pigmies; the- 
ſtories of Narciſſus and Actæon, &c. IV. Hiſtorical fats. 
delivered for truth; as Meleager and Atalanta; Hero and. 
Leander; the Theban and Trojan wars 3 the rape of He- 
len; the ſacrifice of Iphigenia, c. V. Things relating to 
the Roman hiſtory ; as Romulus's death; the rape of the 

1711. Sabines 3 


| r 84 J 
this work too copious ſor any one perſon TP 
plete ai and therefore choſe. to treat only of ont 
2 ien [37 hed of 7 ift £3 x; "} £49: 4. Ne Fs v2 3. pan 


Sabines; Coe eee kid d Curtius de. 
— 4 orgs Lua killing herſelf. - Here the author 
intended to have added a feries of the portraits of all tbe 
eminent Romans, from the building of Rome to the em- 
| peror (  Galienus , from their medals and gems; but this more 
for pleaſure Wk ule, VI. Subjects relating to religion; 1 * 

6 temples and altars from the reverſes of medals; the various 
eres from gems, paintings, and relievos; dreſſes of the 
augurs, i prieſts; veſtal virgins, from ſtatues 3 the lectiſterni 

to the great gods; the proceſſions, eſpecially the Bacchana. 

x od ſo frequent in antiques, as well as in the deſcriptions 
of the poets ;- the marriage and funeral ceremonies, which 
.were.moſt ſuperſtitiouſly. obſeryed. VII. Things belonging 
to the arts and ſciences, and uſed by the Romans in civil 
life; as their dreſs, and the furniture of their houſes, among 
. -which the yaſts on gems would have had a large ſhare ; their 
games and /ſports, muſical inſtrunients, carriages, chariots, 
boats and ſhjps ; of all theſe there would be a great ſupply, 
both fromithę poets. and artiſts, VIII. What related to mi- 
Jitary affairs; their arms, enfigns, and military dreſſes, 
from the Trajan and Antonine pillars; their mural, 
naval," laurel, © and oaken crowns, from medals ; their 
_ Wophies and triumphs from triumphal arches. All theſe par- 
- ticulars would furniſh materials for an intire courſe of com- 

paring; the deſcriptions of the Roman poets with the remains 

of the artiſts. The author obſerves, that if ſuch an exten- 
-five inquiry ſhould be made into the Greek writers, the 

whole would be a more uſeful and mere complete body of 
- ahfiquity-than any yet publiſhed, and leſs voluminous than 
the ſingle collections of either Grævius, or Gronovius, or 
Montfaucon. He remarks of Montfaucon, that his choice 
ES | 1 


a 


1 . 
part, but a part, | that perhaps, goes as far all the 
reſt put together, namely, the figures of the hea» 
then deities, that were uniformly received in fore 
parts of Italy, and were of the nen, at leaſt 
made free of Rome b.. 1 1 i i 
pte arr Held res -*Though, 
| ſender ziel! en ; dou; g je EXIF. 
1s "anther too 1 av Ak "Y s taken in all 
he could meet with, of whateyer age or country... Nor has 
ne executed his ee ſo regularly as it ſhould be. fle pro- 
duices to ſet apart the firſt and ſecond volumes for the gods 
of the Greeks and Romans, and yet he has given in his finſt 
| ſome of all ſorts— He hath mixed Tuſcan deities with Ro- 
man old Gallic figures with Syrian—and Zgyptian with 
| Athenian—This breeds confuſion, and ſtrangely multiplies 
the attributes of almoſt every god. As they are ſeen there, 
the deſcriptions of them in the Roman poets do not agree 
with the artiſts, nor the works of the artiſts with the poets. 
| See the ſingle article of Jupiter, vol. i. p. 44+ 48, 49, 50. 
| 4 Hetruria had a manner to itſelf, and the figures uſed i in 
ciſalpine Gaul varied greatly from the Roman. As the Ro- 
mans deſpiſed the practice of the arts, many Grecian deities, 
| with their modes of dreſs, were natoralized, and conſidered 
as Roman ; but ſometimes they were quite oppoſite. . Thus 
the Grecian Juno was repreſented naked; whereas the Ro- 
man Juno is always dreſſed like a — matron. So 
| Fortitude was expreſſed by the Greeks as a perſon finely 
armed, with a face of more beauty than ſeverity ; but the 
Roman Virtus is rougher, and dreſſed like a common ſoldier. 
It is remarkable, that among the names of the artiſts on the 
ſtatues and gems, and even on | the relievos (publiſhed by 
baron Stoſche) there is only one artiſt who is Roman. Paint- 
ing was as little — ” the Romans, Fabius, indeel 
(thence 


— 


1 

;" "Though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, our author "had 
pothing to do with the theology of the Roman 
his ſubject being the | deſcriptions and repreſenta. 
tions of their deities, and not their religious te 
nets ; yet he could not forbear touching upon 
ſome material points, which were likely to occut 
very often; ſuch as their philoſophical belief of 
one ſupreme God, and the peculiar regard paii 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerya, above the reſt. 


The thinking part of the old Howens,” as wel | 
as of the other heathens, believed there was one 
great Being, who made, preſerved, and aQuated 
all things . 95 When they conſidered him as in. 

| | 64 n 


es called Piftr) fell F early i into it, and was fo Pete 
with the art, that he wrote his name under his pictures. This, 


though now uſual, was deemed in him low and gs og 
See Val. Max. Ville Co 24» 


e The heathens in general believed, 1. That there was 
but one ſupreme God; and, 2. That there were many infe- t 
rior Gods or dzmons, who acted under the Supreme, and to 
whom was committed the government of zhe ſeveral regions 
of the earth, as to ſo many tutelary deities. This might 
well be illuſtrated from the doctrine of the Roman catholics 
They aſſert the unity of God, though they worſhip a great 


number of Divi, as miniſters and e of e w 
the one God. | 


That the . believed; 8 was 1 e 


God, our water endeavours to prove: from the concurrent 
te * 


ü 67 1 8 : 
| Fuencing che affairs of the world in different 
Y manners, they gave him different names, ac 
| hence came all their variety of nominal gods. 
When he thundered, they called him Jupiter; 


hen he calmed the ſea, Neptune; and when he 


gave them ſtrength in battle, it was Mars; and 
when he guided their councils, it was Minerva, 
They afterwards. carried it farther, by uſing 
© diffrent repreſentations of theſe nominal deities, 
and at length confidered them ( vulgarly at leaſt) 
as ſo many different perſons. In time, as diſtinct 
acts and characters were attributed to each, and 
their figures were multiplied and varied in diffe- 
rent places, they came to be conſidered alſo, each 
in different views. The Jupiter, for inſtance, 
when ſhowering down bleſſings, was called the 
Kind, and when puniſhing, the Terrible, Jupi- 
ter. There was one Jupiter for Europe, and 
another for Africa. He had temples and different 
characters almoſt overy-where-: At Carthage he 
was called Ammon; in Egypt, Serapis ; at 
| Athens, the Olympian Jupiter, -and at Rome, 
the Capitoline Jupiter, was the greateſt, Nay, 
dere was W 2 town in in, that had not'a 


4 F * * * : 


teſtimony of Varro, Ci, cero, Pliny, and Seneca, who may be 
reckoned the chief fathers of 3 old Latin church, 


Jupiter, 


(8) 


Jupiter of it's own with peculiar Aiſtinstiomt 
What. is here ſaid is applicable to all the other 
deities, as Juno, Minerva, Apollo, Diana, ant 
the reſt, each of whom had a great variety d 
names and repreſentations,” according to the diſ 
- ferent characters and ee aſeribed to them. 


4 ye * 


t Thad tie Jupiter Anzur (or "x e is repre. 
ſented as young and beardleſs, with rays round his head like 
Apollo, Monf. i. pl. 22. * is obſervable; that theſe Toca 
deities are very ſeldom deſcribed, by the poets, who ſeem to 
have-made it a rule to follow the national ideas in rr 
ing a deity. 


* 


1 [The pagan n notion of Jopiter (as well as of the ole 
gods) becoming a national, or even a local deity, will not 
ſeem ſo ſtrange, when it is conſidered that the real God of 
the univerſe was pleaſed to act as the tutelary god, nay, = 
the king of the Jews.] Theſe diſtinctions of the fame Gol 
were carried ſo far, as it would doubtleſs have been looked 
upon as very abſurd for a Roman to pray to the African Ju- 
piter for ſucceſs againſt the Carthaginians. Hence Siſius 
(b. xvi. v. 261.) ſpeaking of the league between Scipio and 
Syphax, ſays, they invoked both the Roman and African 
gods. In the ancient forms of alliances or treaties of peace, 
the different gods of each nation were uſually named, Thus 
in the alliance between the Macedonians and Cartliaginians 
it runs thus: In the preſence of Jupiter, Juno, and Apolb 
in the preſence of the tutelary divinity of the Carths 
< pinians, and of Hercules and Iölaus — in the preſence of 
« all the gods o of Carthage = — In the preſenceof all. the gods 
woof Macedon — let this dath be an oath. of amity, &c. 


1. 24 


See the whole t treaty in Folybius, b. vi. 
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Our author (as hath been obſerved); has 
ane himſelf ſolely to the conſideration of 
me Roman deities, the number of which was 
very great: for whatever was able to do good 
or harm was immediately deemed by the Ro- 


mans a ſuperior power or deity. Hence their 
temples are ſaid to be baue pedpled - with gods, 
man their cities with, men of. But numerous as 
they were, our author bas reduced them to or- 
| der, under. the. following | heads : OY ag? 


Before the reformation, the Virgin Mary had 40 . 
now in Italy) in every town, village, church, and chapel, 
| fatues, with different names and repreſentations, according 
to the place ſhe was in, and the character ſhe bore: "Though 
| there was but one Virgin Mary, yet one ßgure of ber was 
deemed more venerable than another. Many devout people, 
for example, gave large preſents to the Virgin o Winchel- | 
ter, who would have grudged the ſmalleſt offering to the 
Virgin of Walfingham, They thought theinſelves in 
debted to her figure at Wincheſter, and not at all to 
that at Walſingham. Thus the inhabitants of Rome at dre 
ſent go every year to pay their devotions to the ſtatue of the 
Virgia at Loretto, though they h: have other Ratues of * 
near their own doors. IP 
| > Their vulgar religion, as indeed that of the heathens in 
general, was, a ſort of manicheiſm. Both the Romans and 
Creeks had their good and bad gods. See a remarkable pak 
lage in Pliny, Nat. hiſt. b. it, c. 7. Valerius Maximus, 
peaking of the goddeſs of diftempers, gives the reaſon for 
vorſfiping bad gods as well as good. They prayed to the 
hood for bleſſings, and to the bad to avert evils, b. i. e. 5: 
There were no leſs than three 1 at Rome — goddeſs 
Febris, or Fever, 

1 The 


t 


I. The twelve great celeſtial 5 r 

Juno, Minzrva; NeeTunE, Venus, Matz 

|  Vouucan, and VesTA z eee e 

1 ; Sede and MERcu nr. FUR, 

II. The fix AERNOES ſuppoſed bye the - Feelin 

to have been received into the higher Heaven 

i _ HencvLes, Bacchus, scx Arrius, re 
3 rus, Cas rox and Poll ln. 

III. The MorAL DErrixs»b ' who preſide one 
the virtues of men, and the conduct of ery 

life; ſuch as PRUDENCE, Josrice, Re. 


"Iv. The SOREFFLLATION? uf. TIN 
and SEASONS. 

V. The — bead to inhabit he all, 

VI. The DEITIES of the WATERS. VII. 'Thk 
DEITIES. of the EARTH. VIII. The. -DBITI 
and. INSABLTANTS of the LOWER WORLD, 
85 ' A theſe —_— W are fully: handled k 


ceming their Appearances, dreſs, — a 
attributes, are compared with the reprefentation 
of them by the ancient artiſts, in gems,” medals, 
relievos, ſtatues, and paintings, in order to explai 
and illuſtrate them mutually from one another. 
The ſubſtance of this excellent and uſeful 
— Nik of claſſical learning, will be the ſubjef 
of the third and laſt part of this abridgment. | 
A GU 1D E 


Being a Any; 71 SPENCE's 
IN QUIRY concerning the Agreement be- 
tween the WORKS of © the ROMAN 
POETS ' arid the REMAIN No ot the 
. ANCIENT KETISTS." 
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Wfrrkn FOO. 9 4 MINERVA. 


HE diſtinguiſhing, character of JuriTER's 
perſon, in all the repreſentations of him by 
the poets and artiſts,” is majeſty; and every 
whey about him carries dighity and authority with 
His look i is meant to ficike, ſometimes with. 
f terror, 


x * 


terror, and ſe N 
with-reſpe&; —4 
ſtrongly, had ſome of the nobler ſtatues of Tupi 


ter, particulary that af Jupiter Olympius, made 
fol 


by Phidias of Athens, remained to our days, 
that was reckoned the maſter-piecs of the greaxſ 
ſtatuary that ever lived; and thoſe who beheld it 


ſtatue of Tiiter ; in the Veloſpi-palace at Romy | 


thoush-4t-is. one of the beſt-we 
ſhort even of the idea we can form by the help of 
the ancient. poets. However, it is eaſily knom 
to be Ju piter, by. the dignity of. his look, by. the 


fulneſs + bis hair about his face, by bis venerable 


ma Sw a 


beard * , by his ſceptre, the. mark of ; command 


in 


. — 


an „„ 3 8 * 
* — DD am dia — 


* * din. Sous * 


0 Phidias — how 5 conceive * air of di- 

vinity, which he had expreſſed in Jupiter's face, replied, be 
had copied it from Homer's celebrated deſcri iption of hin, 
(Macrob. fat. I. v. c. 14. Val. Max. mem. I. iii. e. 3.) Nov 
all the perſonal ſtrokes in that deſcription relate to the hair, 


the eye-brows, and the beard: and indeed to theſe it is that 


the, beſt heads of Jupiter owe moſt of their, dignity ; for 


though we have now a mean opinion of beards, yet all om 
the eaſt a full beard ſtill carries the idea of majeſty along 
with it; and the Grecians had a ſhare of this Oriental no- 
tion, as may be ſeen in their buſts of Jupiter, and the head 
of kings on Greek medals. But the Romans, though the 
held beards in great eſteem, even as far down as the ſacking 
of Rome by the Gauls (Liv. J. v. c. 41.) yet in their better 


Sages, held them i in contempt, and ſpeak difreſpeAtfull 0 
der 


r 


l 93 * 
in his left hangs,: n Bl the. fulmen; in his 
right. NTT 4355; of $5. 4 16. 12 Ur 
It muſt be ür a the ancient ſceptres. 
were not ſhort ornamented things, like the mo- 

dern ones, but were generally plain, and as Jong. 

as, or longer than, Jupiter himſelf. Hence Ovid. 
eſcribes Jupiter as leaning on bis ſceptre, which 
would bene been abſurd, had it been no Ty: 

han ours b. 4 

The FULMEN in the hand of Jupiter was 2 
ſort of hieroglyphic, and had three different mean- | 
ings, according to the three ways in which it. 
was repreſented ©. © The fiſt way is a wreath 
of 


their bearded forefathers, Ovid. Art. Am. 3. v. 108. Faſt. 
ii. v. 23. Juv. ſat. xvi. v. 32. Hor. I. ii. fat. iii. v. 35. 17. I. 
Wi. fat. 2. v. 134. They were worn only by poor philoſophers, 
2nd by thoſe who were under diſgrace or misfortune. _ For 
this reaſon Virgil, in copying Homer's famous deſcription of 
Jupiter, has omitted all the pictureſque ſtrokes on the beard, 
hair, and eye-brows; for which Macrobius cenſures him, 
Wand Scaliger extols him. The matter might have been com- 
pounded between them, by allowing that Virgil's deſcription | 
was the propereſt among the Romans, and Homer' J the 
nobleſt among the Greeks. | 

o Met. i, v. 178, Indeed the ſrepties of kings! in the earlier 
ages of the world, were no other than walking ſtaffs, from 
whence they had their name. Latinus's ſceptre was a young 
tree with the branches ſtripped off, En. xii; v. 210. 

© The meaning of the word fulmen is diſtinẽtiy fixed 1 | 
the ancient writers, Thus: Pliny (Nat. Hiſt, I. iii, c. 43.) 
ſayty 


thunder ſtone or bolt. This was adapted ts fo! 


his hand — The ſecond way is the ſame figure 
with two tranſverſe darts of lightening, and'fome- 


fwiftneſs. This was given to Jupiter when pu 


17 theſe: 1 


| « lightening: if it ſhoots among the clouds, it is fulgetra,” 


ſhields, which ſpread all over the ſhield, as appears by the 
Antonine and Trajan pillars, and as it is deſcribed by Flac- 


trifidum and trifulcum (three-forked,) Met. ii. v. 325, $41 


unde this feet, as of no uſe in caſes of feverityj. 


1 9 „1 4 
of FO im u conf ſhape: Ike whit idea iis 


held 0 ON 


piter hen mild and calm, and w. 


times with wings on each ſide of it, to deln 


niſhing . — Te third way is a handful of flames, 
which Jupiter held up warn PTY. ſome exem 
plary puniſhinent. * Fe ts JO on tf 


The different characters under wbich had 
was repreſented among the Romans, were e chief. 


1 + 


avs, ce if the vapour ſtruggles in the cloud, it ; is don 
« thunder : if it breakes forth in flaſhes, it is [fulmen] 


When therefore the word fulmen is tranſlated thunder (as we 
are generally taught to do) the beauty of ſeveral paſſages 5 
apt to be loſt; as the fulmina verborum of Cicero, and the 
duo fulmina belli of Virgil, whoſe meaning is reh exo 
plained by Luc. I. i. v. 157. | 


4 The thundering legion bore the wh rations ys 


cus, Argon. vi. v. 56. This fulmen agrees with the epithet 


There i is a figure of Jupiter in Buonaroti's collection at Flo- 
rence, holding up the three fork ed bolt as juſt ready to don 
it at ſome guilty wretch ; but with the conical fulmen laying 


1. Tis 


Xl 95 1 


„ Ti Carrrotinus was the 


thi ; 
w | Ker guardian of the Romans, who was (ac- . 
i. -ording to a very early and ſtrong notion among 


mem) to give them the empire of the world. 
WT hey called him Optimus Maximus, or the beſt 

ind greateſt Jupiter“. He was repreſented (as, 
e appears on a medal of Vitellius) in his chief 
emple, on the Capitoline- hill, - as ſitting in a cu». 
ule chair, with the mildeſt fulmen held down in 
is right hand, his character being rather a cha- 
rafter of goodneſs than of ſeverity. In his leſt 
hand he holds his ſceptre, as the king or father 
which actually ſignified the ſame, thing) of all 
deings. But it was neither his fceptre, nor even, 


nl is fulmen, but that air of majeſty | which the. 
n] rrtiſts ſtrove to. expreſs in his countenance, that 
w iefly ſhowed the ſuperiority of Jupiter, in all 
we 


ie different characters. 


The MIL p fortress appears Gin on 2 4 
at Florence) with a mixture of dignity and eaſe 
in his face, that ſerene kind of majeſty which 


irgil gives him, when receiving Venus with ſo 
the - . „ 5 
Ace Cicero ſays, he was Optimus [the beſt] for his good- 


eſs, and Maximus [the greateſt] for his power, Orat. pro 
omo ſuit, The ſame inſeription is on medals. Our author 
inks Optimus Maximus was uſed as a ſurname, like Au- 
zultus to the ſecond Emperor, 3 

much 


1 1 1 
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| [ls ohs * 
much Joins tenderneſs in the 0. Kae id, wa 
256. | 
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The "Tilna IBLE JUPITER was 3 
in his ſtatues, in every particular, different from 
thoſe of the MiLD. Theſe were generally of 
white marble, as the others were of black. I. 
MIL p is ſitting with an air of. tranquility; the 
TERRIBLE is ſtanding, and more or leſs di. 
turbed: the face of the MIL p is ſerene, of the 
other angry or cloudy: the hair of the one i; 
compoſed, in the other ſo al as to fl 
Go half way the forehead. bad tk. off | v1 


Tune artiſts took cate never to epic * 
ter ſo angry, but that he ſtill retains his a 
which too much paſſion would deſtroy “. 


The JIT ER Tonans is repreſented a 
medals and gems, as holding up the triple-forkel 
fulmen, and ſtanding in a chariot whirlgd on h 
four horſes: The poets deſcribe him in the ſai 
manner, as n and e en with ty 
rapid horſes l. dt 5612008 


f Horace, copying perhaps ſome bad figure of an avg) 
Jupiter, repreſents him with bloated cheeks, Hor. b. i. fi. 
1. v. 21. Such a bad figure is ſeen i in Montfaucon. + 


s The ancients had a ſtrange notion, that the noiſed 
thunder was cauſed by the rattling of Jupiter” s chariot an 


horſes, as he drove them over the ſuppoſed brazen arch af 
| | | hearet 


"+ 


el, 


by The Jurt tun FurM inans and the J- 
eren Fur auR Aron ſeem to be much the 
tel ame. The Ful Maxaxs may be conſidered 
as the diſpenſer of the Ana which dart from 
mne clouds; and the other of the fulgetra, or 


the like the aurora borealis b. ; 
pi The JvrirkR pro vive will = 0 


conſidered among the deities of the a... 


heaven, whilſt he himſelf threw the fulnen out of tis hand, 
which darts, at the ſame time, out of the clouds beneath 


a bridge of braſs to imitate Jupiter Tonans, Virg. En. Vis 
v. or. Ovid, Deian. Herc. v. 28. Hor. i. od. 34. v. 8. 


fanding, when applied to Jupiter himſelf. Ovid fays (Faſt. iii. 


1 v. 492.) Jupiter obtained the prerogative of diſpenſing the 
fulmen for his conquering the giants with it. On a gem at 
a by Florence, he is ſeen driving his chariot againſt one of the 
ame giants, and graſping the fulmen as N to dart it at * 
by r 1 2 5 
bell u The fulmen, of whatever ſhape It was, conſiſted chiefly 
The: of fire, and is often called ſo by the poets. Some expreſſions 
relating to it, ſeem to have been taken from ſome ancient 
angr paintings, Met. ii. v. 249. 325. Hor. i. od. 2. v. 4. vir · 
i. f. Geo. i. v. 329. Flacc. arg. lib. v. 96. The expreſſions 
ein here of coruſcus, rubens, and rutilus, refer to that gleam of 
iſedf light, caſt by lightning on the objects near it, and are very 
ot and pictureſque, See allo Ovid, iii, el. 3. v. 10. Hor. iii. 
rch 0 od. z. v. 6. | WEL 
eaten | 


leſſer lightnings,*which- ſhoot along me clout 7 


the arch, This explains the ſtory of Salmoneus, who built 


Alla dextcra ſignifies æuith uplifted hand, and allus means 


F ä 


* 


1 


Juno had likewiſe y various character. e 
the Romans. C 


N * 


The Juxo MaTRonA. was the favorite one of 
all. She is ſeen in ſtatues and gems in a long 
robe, covering her from head to foot, as the 
Roman matrons dreſſed themſelves, out t of 
PRs of decency:? Do 


This Juno was called indifferently Jus Us 
trona, or Juno Romana, which two names ſignified 
the ſame things as gens mee 1 the * 
man e | 


p 
21 , . 4 8 
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i This prevailed ſo far, that it was ſcandalous for a mas, 
ried woman to have any part uncovered but her face, Oni, 
de Arte Am. i. v. 32. Hor. i. fat, 2. v. 30. 95. 99. The 
figures of the Roman empreſſes (as a compliment paid then) 
were often formed on their medals, and in their ſtatues, un · 
der this character of Juno. Such is the pretty ſtatue of d · 
bina at the Villa Mattei at Rome. 


& This obſervation explains a paſſage in = Hh . 
wiſe liable to be miſunderſtood. In ſetting the gods in ati 
againſt the giants, he mentions Juno under the name af 
Matrona, which would have been the moſt improper ; but 
in this light it is a compliment to the Juno Romana, | 
was the Roman Juno, the great patroneſs of her count!), 
who aſſiſted to ſupport the empire of heaven againſt it 5 mol 
formidable enemies. L. ii. Od. ++ vo Os 


On 


t 0 1 


On the contrary, the Jens Recma. and He | 

uno MONETA are always in a fine and more 
nagnificent dreſs *. | | 5955 
The face of the MII p Toxo is gentle, 252 . 
Pore good humoured than uſual. It has the 
me air with which ſhe appears on a Greek 
ea, ſtanding in a chariot drawn by peacocks. 
This idea, which was alſo received by the poets, 
vill be farther conſidered among the deities of the 
ml | 


I Virgil's deſcription of Juno's arms and war-chaiiot, in 
is firſt ZEneid, and her warlike figure in the ſecond, which 
eem inconfiſtent with her eftabliſhed characters, may be 
xccounted for, by conſidering that he ſpeaks, in the firſt 


od | place, of the Carthaginian Juno, ; ; and, in the other, of the 
The Juno Argiva, who was worſhiped under that name, even in 
1 taly, Ovid. iii. El. 13. Helenus ordered the Romans to 


rorſhip Juno, which they did; and, in time, ſhe came to 
refer them to her moſt favorite nations, Virg. En. ii. v. 
33. Ovid, Faſt, vi. v. 45. 48. There Was, indeed, a Juno 
Soſpita, who, in ſome family medals, appears in a war- 
cluriot, and with a ſpear in her hand. But though ſhe was 
ſo well known as to be frequently ſeen in dreams, in all her 
ccoutrements, yet Virgil could not, in his deſcription, have 
an eye to her, as there is not a line in any Roman poet de- 
{criptive of her, being only a local goddeſs, and worſhiped 2 
chiefly at Lanuvium, Cic. de nat. deor. b. i. Silius, I. viii. 
v. 362, J. 13. v. 365. Ovid. Faſt. ii. v. 61. 


„ The 
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The moſt obvious Ader of Juno, and th 
_ which we are apt to imbibe the moſt early from 


„„ 44 


Homer and Virgil, is that of an imperious wiſe, 


They repreſent her oftner ſcolding than careſling 


him n. As this goddeſs was conſidered as the, 
patroneſs of marriage, their repreſenting her un · 
der ſo falſe and diſagreeable a WS Is IR 


ſtrange. 8 


 Mixgrva n ig, — as a beauty, bt F 
the ſeverer kind, and without the 1 and 


ſoltnelln 


m In the tenth Kneid, (v. 60-95) even in a Seel of 
the gods, her behaviour is either ſullen, or angry and inde 
cent. Ina relievo at T i, ſhe ſeems to be repreſenced in 
this ſcene, 


n. Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, are oftei joined rage 
by the Roman authors, as well as in ancient inſcriptions, 
and the works of the art ſts. They were deemed the guar- 
dians of the empire. They were invoked by name, and the 
reſt in general. Thus Cicero in many places; te, Jupite! 
Maxime ! — teque,. Juno Regina ! — teque Minerva — 
cæterique dii deæque immortales. — The ſame diſtinction i 
frequent in Livy, 1. iii. c. 17. I. vi. c. 16. They are often 
repreſented together on gems and medals, and ſometimes by 
proxy, as on a medal of Antoninus — the owl for Minerva 
an eagle for Jupiter and a peacock for Juno. It mult hare 
keen the higheſt compliment to the emperors, to repreſent" 
them on the reverſe of their medals ; it was directly calling 
them guardian gods of the empire, Ovid. Faſt. iv. v. ult, 
Their ſhrines were placed together in the great temple of 


Jupiter © on the Capizoline-hull, was they had been placed 
| befor 


"or 


"* ef c c un a 


Oo 
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ſofinefſes of Venus. ' Dignity, - and a becoming 


air, firmneſs, and compoſure, with juſt features, 
and a certayn maſculine ſternneſs, make the di- 


ſtinguiſning character of her face . Her dreſs 
and attributes are adapted to her character. 


Che has a helmet on her head, and a plume nod- 
ding formidably in the air. In her right-hand 


ſhe ſhakes a ſpear, and in her left graſps a ſhield, 


with the head of the dying Meduſa upon it. 
The fame figure, with all it's terrors and beau- 
ties, is alſo on her breaſt - plate ; and ſometimes 


ſhe. herſelf has ferpents about her boſom and 
ſhoulders f, 


defore by Tarquinius Priſcus in one chapel i in the old capi- 
tol, called from thence the chief temple or capitol, and not 


fron the head of one Toba. 6 as the ſtory goes, Var. de ling. 
lat, J. iv. | PO 


Hence her heads are fo like thoſe of Alexander the 
Great, that they have been taken for his. 


p This head of Meduſa is ſometimes moſt beautiful, and 


| fometimes'moſt ſhocking. In the Strozzi-Meduſa at Rome, 


her look is dead, but with a beauty that death itſelf cannot 
extinguiſh, The poets ſpeak of the beauties and horrors of 
Medula's face, and alſo of her ſerpents, particularly two with 


reared over her forehead. She is thus repreſented, with r 


| convulled, on a jaſper at Florence. See Ovid. Met. iv. y. 


793. Luc. ix. v. 680. Virg. En. viii. v. 4:37» 438. Ovid. 
ex Pont. iii. El. i. v. 124. 


7 Statius deſcribes them as a quiet, and; at other | 
nes, as enraged, Theb. b. xii, v. bog. 1.8. v. 19. 
F 1 The 


their tails twined together under her chin, and their heads 


* 


The poets agree with the artiſts. a They pe 


of her as very beautiful, but deſcribe her as mo 


terrible. They call her handſome or graceful, 
but give her the titles of virago, the ſtern dat 
coloured goddeſs* ; and mention not only a ce: 


tain threatening turn in her eyes; but the veg 


colour too, it ſeems, was _ Adapted to the cha 
racter of terror. | 


It was common among the Romans to trans 
the diſtinguiſhing attributes of their deities to th 


ſtatues of their emperors . This flattery wad 
| i _ carr 


3 


7 | Torva et 8 Stat. Theb. i ii. v. * ond. Fats i 


v. 652. Art. Am. i ii. v. 238. 


N Minerva, as making her appearance firkt 5 in Africa, l. 


a great deal of the Moor in her complexion, with a light 


coloured eye, which muſt ſhow it the ſtronger. She is call 
ed Tritonia, which is the ſame as Maura. Hence Iureui 


© (fat. xii. v. 4.) calls her the African goddeſs. Luc. ix.) 
354. No poet of the Auguſtan age has touched on thi 
particular colour of her eyes, though the Greeks give le 


one of her moſt famous titles from thence, YAuuruTi 


Virgil (ZEn. ii. v. 175.) aſeribes a fiery motion to the eyes 
of the Palladium, (the little tutelar deity of Minerva) whe 
brought into the Grecian camp by Diomedes. The Pall 


dium is ſeen on gems, with : a ſhield i in one hand, and a ſp 
in the other. 


t If one called Auguſtus his od it was little more it 


Mo days than ſaying, that emperor was his patron (Vi 


| ecl. i. v. 6. ) but te put the fubnen in the hand of his ſtatue! 


Was 


- 


dom *. 


r 

cartied by the old artiſts in no point ſo far as in 
the Gorgon's head on Minerva's breaſt-plate. All 
the emperors were fond of this badge. of wiſ⸗ 


_ # = 


A breaft-plate, ith the Maduts's head, wile 


worn by a deity, was called Egis. Minerva's 


ſhield had the ſame. device and name, and feems 


to have been appropriated to herſelf and Jupiter, 


and uſed by them when, they thundered. It is 
certain, Minerva is repreſented as dealing out the 
fulmen of Jupiter, as well as Juno, which makes 
it probable that all three were conſidered by the 
Romans as one and the ſame deity, under different 
names fl 


. , 
1 74 


| was calling him the governor of. al the world. 1 


led to be repreſented like Apallo, as Mare Antony __ 
the attributes of Hercules. e * 


KK , 


| _ 
u There might be made a ſeries of Roman emperors from 


Auguſtus to Galienus, with this attribute on their breaſt- 


plates, except, perhaps, two or three, of whom ſcarce any 
figures remain. The ſtrongeſt for the dying caſt of the 
eyes, is on the buſt of Nero at Florence, and anſwers to 
Virgil's fine deſcription, An. iii. v. 428. Tas is another 


on a Domitian alluded to by Martial, 7. ep. 1. 


The name of Jupiter might ſignify the Supreme Good- 
neſs ; of Minerva, the Supreme Wiſdom ; and of J uno, the 
Supreme N Intell, Syſt. i. c. 4. 8 
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Engr. n. 


; NEPTUNE, VENUS, A A5. 
EZ VULCAN, and V ESTA. 


FEPTUNE, as having a ſeat in che ſu. 
as council of the gods, is often ſpoke 
of in the higheſſ heavens, but will be conſider. 
ed, in his proper enen Hiding the water 
deities. 


Vznvs is reprefented with one of the pro Ty 
as Minerva is fometimes with one of the hand - 
ſomeſt faces, that can be conceived. Ts 


Her look, as repreſented by the artifts ell 
poets, has all the taking Aits, waftonneſſes, and 
graces they could give it. Her ſhape 
exact imaginable, all ſoft, and full of cons; 
the fineneſs of her ſkin, and the beauties of her 


complexion, were ſo exquiſite, that it require 
the utmoſt ſkill of Apelſes to expreſs them. | Het 
= were either wanton, 'or quick, or langdiſh- 


ng, ot infolent, according to the occaſions and 
he: face and air agreed with them “. 4. Sde is fre- 
Juen 


1 1 


2 The poets are  faller, as to the eyes, than W071 tu 
picture can be. The ſculptors can only give the proportion 
l of things, and one ſingle attitude in a ſtatue. The painter 
1 can do the fame add the natural colours z and, ide bd 


4% 0 


4 
* 
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+ fd 


is graceful, e and en 


qvently deſcribed 1 too. as. © ws 2: trexchmous 


| ſmile. on her face. But, however the. appears, 


or whatever he. is doing, every thing n : : 


* 
- - 
5 » 
5 * 
4 - 


* 


of lights, and ok can thee A diflpnces, 


The poets can deſcribe all that,and can farther put the figure 


into a ſucceſſion of different motions in the fame deſcription. 
This muſt give the poet an advantage in deſcribing the quick 

and uncertain motions. of. Venus's eyes, and occaſions the 
meeting with expreſſions which cannot be explained from 
ſtatues or paintings. Such the epithet peta, which refers, 
perhaps, to a certain turn of Venus's eye, and her catching 
it away again the moment the. is obſerved, Ovid. Art. Am- 
ii. v. 657. Her eyes are well er ine. * 


Pun, I. xv. v. 29. 


d Venus, in all autitedes, Fl of but In 0 — | 
tian in that of the Venus of Medici; where, if ſhe is not 
zeally modeſt, ſhe, at leaſt, counterfeits modeſty extremely 
well. This attitude might be deſcribed in two verſes of 


Ovid. Art. Am. ii. v. 624, 618. This ſtatue, as to. the 


ſhape, will ever be the ſtandard of all female beauty: and (oft- 


| neſs, Her breaſts are ſmall, diſtin, and delicate, to, the 


higheſt degree. Her waiſt is not repreſented. as ſtinted by 
art, but as exactiy proportianed y nature to all the other 
parts of her body. Her legs are neat and flender, the ſmall 
of them is finely rounded, and her very feet are little, pretty, 
and white, The general. tenderneſs, elegance, and fine pro- 
portions of her whole make ſeem to take a great deal from 
the beauty of her face, or the head is really (as has been 
ſuſpeRed) not of the ſame artiſt who made the body. Some. 


dave fancied that there are three different paſſions expreſſed 


F St 1 | in 


tw Þ 


"Hellas the inſidious ſmile, | in ſome. figure, 
Venus is repreſented in others ſmiling, and in 2 
| wheedlj ing poſture. Such, probably, was the 


figures of the Venus Eryeina, called by Horace 


Erycina Ridens ©; and ſuch was the deſign on 


the medal of Aurelius, in which Venus! is bez 
ing ſome favour of Mars . 


Venus is alſo frequently e as the ge- 


nius of indolence, lying in a languiſhing poſture 
on a bed, and generally attended by Cupids v 


in the air of the head, in which the face is a little turned aj 


from you. At your firſt approaching her, averſion appear 


in her look; move one ſtep or two, and ſhe has a compli 


ance in it ; and one ſtep more to the right turns it into a little 


inſulting ſmile, as having made ſure of you: but our author 
could not find out this malicious —_ g be "om 


viewed the ſtatue on purpoſe. 79% $61: 19. WER 


e For. i. od. 2. v. 33. Such alſo was the Vennis Appz 
' ſtatue of whom ſtood near the forum, where the lauen 


pleaded, often alluded to by Ovid. Art. * i. v. 83. Li It, 
v. 452. Rem. Am. v. 660. 


* This was inſcribed to Veneri Viarici, as fare of cartyin 
her point. Thus alſo in a ſtatue at Florence, Venus holds 
one of her hands round Mars's neck, and the other on hi 
breaſt; and ſeems enticing him to grant her requeſt, She is 


repreſented in this manner with others, as well as wit 
Mars, Virg. En. viii. v. 394. In a relieyo at Turin Venus 


is careſſing Jupiter in the ſame manner as the does Mars in 


the Florentine Ratue, | 


execute 


„ on twp ao ys wa wa 


mung 
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execute her orders . On an ancient fepulchral 
lamp the is yet more indolent; Jas not only her- 
ſelf, but the Cupids about her are all faſt aſleep. 


This was a juſt charaQter, Indolence being the 
| mother of love, in a. moral ſenſe, as Venus i is of 
the Cupid in the allegorical ſenſe E, 3 


17 


Venus, by the poets of the third age, is re- 
preſented under a quite contrary character, as 


the goddeſs of jealouſy, or the furious Venus b. 
| Statius 


© Some of theſe figures, pofiibly, were originally meant 
for the goddeſs Deſidia, who might more eaſily be miſtaken 


the ancients themſelves, Ovid. Am. i. el.g. v. 32. Stat. iv. 
Sy. 6. This Venus appears in one of the fineſt coloured 
pictures left us by the ancients. It is in the Barbarini palace 
at Rome. The air of the head may be compared with 
do's, and the colouring with Titian's. The loſt part, re- 
ſtored by Maratta (though a noted painter) ſerves to do 
honour to the paintings of the ancients. Venus is deſcribed 
by Statius as in this picture, I. i. Sylv. v. 56. 

| # As this was found in a ſepulchre, it probably related to 
. fome fine lady buried there with her children. Death being 


fo like — at firſt, that it has been 9 compared 
| to it. | 


b See Ovid. Rem. Rags: v. 143 


| Ak Flaccus and Statius, i. in their account of then wamen af 
Lemnos killing their hvſbands, at the inſtigation of Venus, 
deſcribe her like a fury in black robes, and armed with a 
torch, a ſword, and with ſerpents, the attributes of the fur 
ries, Flac. Arg. ii. v. 106. 208. Stat. Theb. v. v. 69. 140. 


F 6 158, 


for a Venus than for a Cupid, as ſhe was apt to be among 


I 10 


of Bratius alfo ſpeaks of W. l. 1 or * 
Venus; which, 1 it be not the fame Wirk the 
furious Venus, there is atiother character which 
will fuft it very well, the vitious Venus. Her 
infidelities to her "huſband have been Rtrongh | 
marked out from the earlieft ages. The poets, 
BY in particular, have never ſpared her; ; and often 
ppeak of the public ſhame 77 was er to by 
/ her amours with Mars *. 5 45 | 


The attendants of W were FR Cori 
the NYM Hs, and the GRACE 8. The Cupids 
were ſuppoſed to be numerous * ; but there were 
two moſt remarkable, one of which cauſed tore, | 
and the other made it ceaſt. Hence Venus 5 
called the mother of the two Cn” . 


The 
458. 283. It is vifible here how mach Placcns exceeds St- 
tius. He calls Venus, very properly, Mavortia * 
gives her the nfual attendants of Mars. 

1 There is a pretty gem at Florence, on e n are 

caught. in a net, juſt as Ovid deſcribes it, Art. Am. ii. v. 
590. Met. iv. v. 188. On a relievo in the Admiranda, Ve- 
nus's hands are chained inſtead of a net; but Sol, as the di- 
coverer, is repreſented in his chariot, * to . 
ſays. 

In this ſenſe Venus is called Duleium Mater Cupidinum, 
Hor. iv. Od. 1. v, 5. and Tenerorum Mater Amorum, Ovid. 
Am. iii. el. x5. v. 1. Flac: BP. vi. v. 457. Stat. til. yl. 
4. v. 30. 

1 Ovid. Faſt. iv. v. i. Hippol. a. i i. chor. The two Cu- 


yids with the dolphin at the foot of the Lower, de Medici 
1 


The Goren is geoerally repreſented 2s 2 
child of ſeven or eight years old, almoſt always 
naked, handſome, inclining to plumpneſs, and 
ſometimes a little idle and ly. His hair is ſoft 
and fine, and ſometimes drefled up. His wings 
ornamental, as well as uſeful, and probably in 
paintings were of divers colours. His quiver, 
bow, and darts, are contiqually mentioned to this 
day. The poets give bim ſometimes a . 


torch, and arrows tinged with fire n. 


The poets and artiſts repreſent their cupids ei- 
ther as playful or as powerſul. Hence in gems 
and other pieces, they are ſeen in ſome little di- 
verſion, | as driving a hoop, playing at quoits, 

and wreſtling or fighting, in 2 but more © eſpe- 


are ſuppoſed to be theſe, 3 are now called by the 3 
tians at Florence, Eros and Anteros. Ovid calls the laſt 
Lethzus Amor; and Cicero, Anteros. Montfaucon (oe- 
cafioned by the name of the artiſt) has given an old man 
for Anteros. Ovid ſpeaks of this very Cupid as a boy, Rem. 
Am, v. 576. It muſt be obſerved, that Anteros did not 
treate averſion ; for love and averſion were ſuppoſed to pro- | 
ceed from different arrows of the fame Cupid, Ovid. Rem. 
Am. v. 554. Met. i. v. 274 Cic / de nat. deor. 


n In a ſtatue at the Venere near Turin, he appears as a 
youth of ſeventeen, as he does in Raphael's Cupid and 
Plyche. See En. i. v. 682. Met. x. v. 517. Ovid. ex 
Pont. iii. ep. 3. v. 16. Ovid. Am. i. el. 10. v. 16. Rem. 
Am. v. 40. 700, 702. Her. ep. ii. v. 40. Art. Am. i. v. 22. 


Hor. ui. od. 8. v. 36, Otay, N 2. 


5 <iatly 


cially 28 catching and tormenting bald but 
this may be brought as an inſtance. of Caps 
| power over the beings of the es 


His power over the other Sw] is variouly' 


expreſſed : over the earth, by riding on a lion 


with a lyre in his hand, and the ſavage ſeeming | 
to liſten: over the ſea, by being ſeated on a dol · 
phin: and in heaven, by breaking the fulm en, 


fiery bolt of Jupiter 8 


Cupid was ſo conſtant an 3 on Siu 
| that he may be reckoned one of her attributes Pp 


The 


* The ſame e word, Phcke, f gaifes a butterfly and 


the ſoul. Hence a butterfly was uſed by the Greek artiſts for 
an emblem of the ſoul ; and Cupid fondling or burning 
butterfly, is the ſame. as his careſſing pſyche or the ſoul, In- 
| deed for almoſt all the ways Cupid is ſeen playing with but 
 terflies, ſome parallel may be found in the repreſentations of 
Cupid and Pſcyhe. Thus in one antique, Cupid is drawn 
in a triumphal car by two Pſyches, i in another, by two but 
terflies. By this might be meant his power over the beings 
of the air, of which the car is an emblem, IH 8 


© Sometimes Cupid is riding on a centaur, 340 has bis 
hands tied behind him; ſometimes on a chimera, &c. to 
ſhow that Love conquers the fierceſt monſters. Neptune“ 
dominion over the * is s 60S denoted by a > ods in his 


hand. 
p As the Bambino (or little image of Chriſt) is now of j 


Virgin Mary, by the artiſts (and perhaps by the people) 1 in 
Italy. T his has led thera into ſuch ſtrange petitions ag 


iiur 8 
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The other attendants are the Graces and Nymphs. | 
The Graces are repreſented, generally, naked, 

like three beautiful ſiſters, and connected toge- 
ther®, The poets ſpeak of the Nymphs only 
in general terms as beautiful women with looſe | 
robes. The Graces and Nymphs are repreſented 
by Horace as ens. with Vn at Geir 

head “. | | 


MaRs is town repeoſbtlteF: with / its: uſual 
| attributes, his helmet and ſpear, which he does 
not quit, even when he is going on his amours. 
He had ſeveral, of which his amour with Rhea 
was one of the moſt celebrated among the Ro- 
mans. In a relievo (belonging to the Mellini 
— at Rome) W n to the birth of | Romu- 


jure natris fil impera, and the like. The child is is as much 
a mark of the Virgin as the 4885 under hum feet, or the 
crown of ſtars over her head. 


2 See Hor. ii. od. 30. v. 6. 1. 3. od. 19. v. 17. od. 21. 
v. 22. Statius ſeems to deſcribe the graces as a woman with 
three pair of hands, J. ii. Sylv. 4. 


Hor. I. i. od. 4. v. 7. See Ovid. Faſt. 1 v. v. 0% A0. wa : 
-viat, I. i. Sylv. ti. v. 21. where the deſcriptions, had they been 
copied by a Raphael or Guido, would have made very pretty 
pictures. There is a painting, in Mead's collection, of three 
| Nymphs dancing hand in hand. Seneca ſpeaks of the 
Graces agreeably to the figures of theſe three Nymphs, Sen. 
de Ben. i. c. 3. Hor. 1. iv. od. 7. Ovid. Faſt: v. v. 209. 
Stat. i. Syly, 2. v. 21. See 7 I. its 


lus, 
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Ins, . is s deſcended, and moving Pane 


Rhea, who lies aſleep. On the ,reverſe of the 
medal of Antoninus, he is repreſented as. ſuls 
pended i in the air, juſt over the veſtal virgin. 


Thee is no relievo of Mars going to war; 
but this is pompouſly defcribed by the poets 
who give him a number of- attendants, adapted 
to the god of ſlaughter, or (as it is more W 


n ſtyled) of the art of war. 


VULCAN is deſcribed by the poets as 2 mere 
mortal blackſmith, only with the addition of his 
r lame. 1 wcnn him as _— and 


470.8 57 this medal Mr. Addiſon explained tis 


preſſion fendeiztis dei, (Sat. xi. v. 107.) which had beth 
ftrangely miſunderſtood ; one would have it to be perdenti; 
another, that Mars is ſaid to he pendentis, becauſe. the ſhield 
on which he was figured hung on the ſhoulder ; but the 
medal ſhows the true meaning to be ſuſpended in the air, 
Hence appears the uſefulneſs of antiques towards explain 
ing the poets. Our author has introduced here his i ingenious 
explanation of a relievo in the court of the Mattei-palact, 
which has mnt all the Ny ians, See Polymetis, 


p. 79. c 1 
e Theſe deſcriptions are fo pictureſque, that ie was de 
leſs a ſubject very common alſd among the artiſts, Vir. Au. 
Ali. v. 337. Stat. Theh. iii. v. 441. Mars Gradivus ap- 


pears on a Cornelian at Florence with his helmet and * 
and a trophy on his * 


hard 


7 113 1 3 
hardened from the forge, with a. fie ry red face 
whilſt at work, and tired, and heated after i it v. 


This poor god is always the ſudject of 700 
or ridicule. He is the grand cuckold of hea- 
yen, and his lameneſs Nee to divert the 


gods“. 
It is doubtful whether Vs $TA has any kate. 
Ovid, indeed, ſpeaks of an image of her, but af- | 
terwards owns his miſtake . The figures cal- 
ed her's have nothing which would not be as 
| proper for a veſtal virgin, Even thoſe on medals 
inſcribed with her names _ ſignify only « one of 


0 bomeof chi A to med 
copied from ancient paintings. See Stat. iii. Sylv. 1. v. 133. 
l. i. Sylv. 5. v. 8. Theb. v. v. 31. The few figures of 
Vulcan agree with the poets, except a relievo at Paris, where 
he is ſitting, with ſome dignity, with Fauns initead of Cy- 
tiops. But this ſeems to be a modern invention. It was 
teckoned an excellence in one of his beſt ſtatues, that his 
hkmeneſs was concealed, but not groſſly, Val. Max. viii. 
c. 11. By ſitting he loſes his chief atuibute, Vir. En. viii. 
v. 415. Ovid. Met. iv. v. 175. | Ty 


vFlaccus has defetibed him after his fall from heaven. He 
has juſt recovered himſelf; and is hobling on by the help of 
tome good people of Lemnos, who found him in his diſtreſs, 
Flace, Arg. ii. v. 93. Venus mimicked his lameneſs to di- 
vert Mars, Ovid. de Art. Am. ii. v. $70; See Minutius 
Felix ridiculing the heathen gods, where Vulcan ſtands firſti. 


C. XXI. : ; * . 2 


of Ovid. f ili. . 


the 


E * the veſtals, and, perhaps, a are e only repreſentation 


| of her by proxy” * 
| N uma 1 who e ee * 3 of ven e 
and the eternal fire) admitted of no ſtatues ill ; 
helps or objects to devotion. The doctrine of q 
the Brachmans, and the precepts of. Zoroaſter, u 
: (who allowed of no. viſible objects of  worlhip h 
but hre) were known to Pythagoras, and, by Wl 
him, are ſaid to be imparted to Numa, Who i 
ſeems to have obſerved them in the ceremonies h 

he appointed for Veſta *, FEE Fs 
b 


7 Figures, on foe 3 are called Veſta; | but the 
fame, on others, are inſcribed Veſtals ; ſo both may be ſo. 
One, inſcribed Veſta, is ſacrificing, which * with the 
Prieſteſs, but not with the goddeſs herſelf. 


s See Hook's Rom. Hiſt. i. p. 8 


Err 


CHAP. III. 


APOLLO, DIANA, CERES, 5 
MERCURY. 


HE ſtatues and hands of 3 are al- 
ways to be diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of 
the face, which has an air of divinity rot to be 
conceived without the help of the artiſt, He 


is handſomer than Mercury, and not ſo effemt 
nate 


T. 1157 
nate as Bacchus, who is his rival for beauty “. 
His features are extremely fine, and his limbs 


one 


exactly proportioned, with as much ſoftneſs ag 
a WM i; conſiſtent with ſtrength. He is always young 
dad beardleſs ; and his long beautiful hair, when 
an unconfined, falls in natural eaſy waves all down 
up his ſhoulders, and ſometimes over his breaſt d. 
by There is a grace reſulting from the whole, which 


has not ſeen the Apollo Belvidere. f 


the higheſt ideas of tay cad beauty. - Virgil 


a The heroes or princes are generally compare dy the 
poets for beauty to one of theſe, and chiefly to Apollo, 
Mart. vi. ep. 29. Met. viii. v. 31. Flac. Arg. ii. c. 492. 
En. iv. v. 150. Met. ili. v. 421. Am. b. i. el. 14. v. 32. 
Hor. i, od. 2. v. 43. Stat. Achil. i. v. 166. | 


8 Nothing was deemed by the Romans more eſſential to 
the beauty of a young perfon, than a fine long head of hair. 


kair ſhort, about the age of ſeventeen, and of keeping it ſo 
ever after. Hence the poets give to Apollo the titles of cri- 
| nitus and intonſus, which was the ſame as if they had 
ſaid, he was always young, Met. i. v. 564. Hor. iv. od. 6. 
26. J. iii. od. 4. v. 62. Hor. epod. xv. v. 10. n. ix. 
638. Hor, i. od. 2x. v. 2. Met. xit. v. 585. On account 
of the hair, a Bacchus is apt to be taken for Apollo, N i. 
* 125, Tibul. i. el. 4. v. 33. Met. iii. v. 422 


calls 


it would be in vain to deſeribe to any one e who 


The poets, whoſe imaginations muſt have 
been raiſed both by paintings and ſtatues, formed _ 


Jur. Sat, iii, v. 186. Hor. ix. od. 10. v. 3. Id. iii. od. 19. 
v. 27. En. i. v. 590. They had a cuſtom of cutting their 
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_ n. iii. v. . 719. Tibul. ii. 5 N RE v. 11. Thule ch 
(1. ii.” el. 4.) has a full deſcription of his perſon, in which a 


ſeveral ſtrokes ſeem to be taken from celebrated pictures, pat. 

ticularly the beautiful bluſh of a new married bride, Pliny, 
. ſpeaking of Echion's beſt pieces, mentions one on this ſubjed 
(Nat. Hiſt. I. 35. c. 10.) from which, perhaps, the famous 
| picture 3 at the Aldrobandine palace in Rome is copied, as the 
air of the new bride in it is remarkably modeſt, 


Our author thinks there was, in the old Ra of Apollo, 
2 certain brightneſs beaming from his eyes, and diffuſed al 
over his face, juſt as the principal figure is all luminous in 
Correggio s famous Nativity, and in Raphael's T ransfigur- | 
tion. He conjectures this from the poets ſpeaking ſo often 
of the brightneſs of Apollo's face, and the heaming fplender 
of his eyes, Stat. Achil. ii. v. 164- Catul. * . * 
Met. Iv. v. 293: 231. Met. ii. v. 4050. a+ as 


He was confirmed in this conjecture by an — 
piece of vanity in the emperor Auguſtus. His face, as 1 
pears, from medals and other figures, is what the Roman: 
called the Apollinean face (Mart. iv. ep. 29.) Nature, per- 
haps, had given him ſome reſemblance of Apollo, and the 
| artiſts and poets took care to repreſent him more ke than be | 
really was (Ovid. de Art, Am. i. v. 214 An. i iv. v. 140. 
Virg. ecl. iv. v. 10.) Suetonius (in Aug. c. 94.) fays, he 
was really very beautiful, and that he was believed to be in- 
deed the ſon of Apollo. That be gave into this flattery is to 
plain; for, at an in famous feaſt (in which he and five of bs 
.courtiers repreſented the great gods, and as many ladies the 
fix goddeſſes) he himſelf was dreſſed with the attributes c 
__ lo: and, what is more, he affected to bave it r 
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The various characters of Apollo amorig the 


Romans were theſe : Es 


The APoLLO Vr who preſided over 
the chace, is repreſented in the nobleſt ſtatue in 


che world, the Apollo Belvidere; ; where he is 


drefſed rather too fine for his character. His bair 1 


is collected together a little above his forehead. 


His chlamys, which is only faſtened with a gem 


over his breaſt, falls looſely down his back, and 


i; toſſed over his arm. On his feet is a ſort of 
the fine buſkins anciently uſed for hunting. All 
the reſt of his body is naked. He holds his bow 


in 15 hand, as if he had An ſhot off an ar- 
rows, | 


Pg 


that his eyes beamed forth brightneſs like Apollo's ; and 
va mightily pleaſed when he looked fully upon any body; 


if they held down their eyes, as when the ſun glares too 
ſong upon them. This vanity helps to explain a paſſage in 
Virgil, En. viii. v. 678. See alſo iv. v. 150. and i. v. * $97 1 
and Propertius, 1. vi. el. 6. v. 30. 


{ He may be thus far adorned as Apollo, fo often deſcrib- 


ed by the poets, quitting Lycia, his hunting -ſeat, to go to 
Delos, where he appeared i in more ſtate, and much as Virgil 
deſcribes him, where he compares ZEneas (when going 
a hunting) to this God. Whether Virgil, in his compariſon, 
had this ſtatue in his eye or not, they both relate to the 
Apollo Venator, dreſſed finer than uſual, and both in the 
poet, and in the marble, he is repreſented as the ſtandard of 


deauty, En. iv. v. 150. Max. Tyr. Diſſert. 72. _ 


Arkil, J. i, v. 166, 


The 
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in their deſeriptions of him, Propert. 3 iii. el. 3. v. 14. Od. 
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The Mugrcart. Arotio "ones one. 
poetry and the muſes. He i is called either Vatey/ 
or Lyriſtes z. muſic and poetry in the earlieſt ages/ 
making but one profeſſion. _ Sometimes. he is | 
naked, with his hair collected over his forehead, y 
with his lyre in one hand, and his plectrum. n 
the other. At other times he is dreſſed in a long 
robe, with his hair all flowing down at full 
length, and crowned with laurel, the diſtinguiſh / 
ing habit of this Apollo © f. 5 i 


2 n K + 
7 x 3 * . * « 


As to the Mus ES, it is retnackabiliy; \chavite 
poets ſay but-little of them in a deſcriptive Way, 
though they invoke them fo often, and are ſo 
much obliged to them, Where they do ſpeak of 


e The poets, eſpecially of the Auguſtan age, are very fal | 


de Art. Am. ii. v. 496. Id. iii. v. 142. Td. i. el. 8. v. 60, bor 
Met. xi. v. 169. Tibul. iii, el. 4. v. 42. In this dreſs Apello on 
is ſuppoſed to appear at the feaſts of Jupiter, particular t if 
the ſolemn one after the defeat of Saturn; under which bei 
character he may be called the Feſtal Apollo, Tibul. I. ü, nis 
el. 5. v. 10. Thus tos the poets, or muſicians of old, were the 1 
dreſſed, when they ſung to the lyre at the table of princes, a edt 
Topas was at Dido's feaſt, n. i. v. 740, Topas is here 


ſtyled Crinitus, which implies his being dreſſed like the-Feltal | Lt 
Apollo. Had Mr, Addiſon been aware of this, he coull 


not have called Crinitus here „ an epithet quite foreign 
« to the purpoſe.” A ftrong inſtance of the uſe of being the o 
acquainted with the ancient cuſtoms of the Romans, and ap- 
pearances of their gods, on ſuch and ſuch occaſions, toward 
underſtanding the poets. See Diſc. on ancient and modem 
6. „ 
learning, p- * 


4 
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chem, it is gene rally ſomething. in. relation to- 
themſelves f, They were a. frequent ornament; 
for -libraries of old, and are often ſeen, and very 
properly, on the tombs, either of poets, or phi- 
loſophers, or muſicians, or aſtronomers. On theſe - | 
you often meet with all the nine muſes, with - 
ſome deity, e "er in nn midſt | of 


them 5. 


f Thus Statius deſcribes the muſes mourning over a dead 
poet, in ſilence, Theb. vii. v. 55 See 2 Stat. ii. . 
7. v. 38, Hor. 1 IV.. od. Jo. v. 2. + 


1 There is a relievo on a farcophagus | in __ PS” es 
gallery at Rome, in which the nine muſes are repreſented; 
by the help of which, and Auſenius's deſeription of them 
(ay. 20.) our author has attempted to diſtinguiſh them 
from one another, which has always been very difficult. The 
order of them ſeems to be quite arbitrary, as appears by the 
lifferent ranging of them by Herodotus (who has annexed 
their names to the nine books of his hiſtory) and by Auſo- 
nius, as well as in all the relievos now to be met with. In 
the relievo above mentioned, met are ee and neee : 
ed in the following manner: 8 


er 10 is firſt, and diſtinguiſhed by the roll, or book, in 
her hand, or with the longer, bolder pipe (Hor. i. od: 12, 
v. 2.) Her office was to celebrate the actions of departed ew 
wes, though Statius makes her defrend to lower offices from ; 
tte old notion that every thing penned ir in hexameters was an 
Fic poem. Stat. i. Sylv. 2. v. 10. e 


THALIA was the muſe of comedy and Pabel (vi irg. 
erl. vi. v. 2.) and is diſtinguiſhed by her comic ; maſk. in 1 her 


od, and her Oe crook. . 
F HO RE 
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E- - aan SICH. TT has nothing d. disch k her. bn 
#opius gives her the Cithara, On the medals of the 1 1 
nian 1 family, three muſes have ſtringed inftruments' a tha 

; hands, but we do-not know them from one another; and 
are uſed to call the Cithara, Barbiton, and Teſtudo, by th 
name of Lyres. Theſe three muſes are in the rehievo the 
third (whick the author calls Terpſichore) and the fifth ani 
ſeventh, which appear to be Erato and Polyhymnia;' thoubk 
that cannot be determined, till the names and N of the 
en inſtruments come to be better known. 1 5 4.5 


E UT B * PE preſided over the muſic played on two piper 
[ tibig] at once, as in the remarks before Terence 8 plays 
By theſe pipes ſhe is diſtinguiſhed, though ſometimes the 
holds the fiſtula, or calami, i in her hands, and is iD ny 
by Auſonius, Hor. 1. od. 1. v. 33> e 


ERA To, who preſided over the amorous s kinds of poetry 

is genteely dreſſed, looks pretty, though thoughtful. She! 5 

repreſented penſive, or elſe full of gaiety, as ſhe appears on 

gems; both which characters, though oppoſite, ſuit well with 

lovers, and, conſequently, with their patroneſs. Ovid | in- 

= vokes her with much propriety in his art of love (l. ii. v. 16) 
= and in his Faſti for April, the lover's month among the Ro 
= mans, Faſt. i. v. I. 16. 246. 349. 24. 196. But Virgil ſeems 
to invoke her improperly before a ſcene of battles, unl66 it 
was becauſe the war was cauſed by a woman, An. vii v. 45. 


CALLIOPE is called by Ovid (Met. v. v. 340% the 
chief of the muſes ; and by Horace, Regina, as Kilful on al 
inſtruments, I. iii. od. 4. v. 4. The tables 1 in her hand mark 


her diſtinguiſhing character, which was to note down the 
wortly 


— 


ing alliſted Auguſtus © n . engagern 

Antony d. His appearance aud dreſs ſcem to have 
deen partly of the Apollo Venator, and partly of 
the Lyriſtes. At leaſt the poets in general gave 
him a a bow i in his hand. "on = o | fatue after- 
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worthy actions of 15 livings Te W mn old rm 
the rolls in the offices for old records; and the form we now 
uſe for books, was then only uſed for tablets Cpuglllares] o or 
pocket books, called by G pages; s and es Auſonius 
ſugillar bipat nn. . 


PoLYEYMNIA. 1s Aidisgvibd * an as ſions 
ment in her hand, perhaps what the Romans called the Bar- 


biton, which we have noname for, Hor. i. od. 1. v. 34. 


URaxta preſided over aſtronomy, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
the celeſtial globe at her feet, and the radius in her hand, 
An. vi. v. 85x. In ſtatues, the globe is ſometimes in her 
land, and ſometimes placed on a column before her, Stat · 
Theb. viii. v. 554. | 

MzLPoMENE was the mufe of the Rags; and preſided 
over all melancholy ſubjects, asjwell as tragedies, Hor. ii. od. 
24, v. 4. I. iii. od. 30. v. ult. She is diftinguiſhed by her 
maſk on her head, which is ſometimes placed fo far back ward, 
that it has been miſtaken for a ſecond b as ere be ſeen Mi 
Montfaucon i. pl. 59. 

t His ſtatue ſtood on the promontory of Aﬀium, or Leu. 
ate, on a place called the Lover's Leap (Ovid. Her. ep. xv. 
'-175.) and was viſible a good way at fea, and revered by 
the mariners ( Virg. n. ii. . v. 275.) to which Auguſtus is 
laid to addreſs bis devotions before the battle of Actium. 

i Petr. v. 115. ZE: viii. v. 706. Propert. iv. el. 6. v. 54. 
8. This confuſion of attributes, though very uncommon, . 
G | is 


ä 
hgh made by the famous Scopas, and pl: bel 1 ; 
a temple in Auguſtus's palace, (bence called d 


Apollo Palatinus) be was. repre :ſented, ſolely un 
der the character of the Apollo Lyriſtes &, andij 
ſo deſcribed. by the poets. They ſpeak of bn 
as in, his flowing robe, and playing « on the hr, 
and even as quitting his bow i. 


The repreſentation of &pollo,! ag \ptefilngin 
he fun, w : will b be. conſidered among the Planets, 


ö The APOLLO Mpicus i 18 alten bens 
|, 55 d by the poets; and there is very frequently the 
ſerpent at the feet of his ſtatues, as the emblem 
of the god of health. In theſe figures he has ge. 
| nerally an eaſy mild Took, and the ſerpent lie 
ſleeping or quiet by him. Had this ſerpent been 
the python, as the Italian antiquarians would 
have it to be, his features would have been al 


18 found in other PEI of this god, Plin. 158 Hit. J. 3 
c. 8. Our author defFribenbere. a moſt moors Rate at Tu- 


| rin, Polym. SOM; 27 at? al : 

: E Auguſtus built a e on * 5 to. the Aale 
| Apollo, and afterwards another within his palace, where v. 
| Scopas's noble ſtatue was placed, Paterc. c. ii. v. 81. Suet, | 
| in Aug. c. 9. EET | F 
| 1 Hor. Car. Sæc. v. 4. ! ii. the 31. v. 16. J. 40 tre 
| 6. v. 70. His figure therefore muſt have made much tht * 
a ſame appearance as the Actian Apollo on the medal of F. 
Auguſtus, where he appears in the long * but t Kan * 


back _ wüh ne lyre and e RY 


= 


| ſevere 
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AroLLO the Toxuxvrok was o called 
| from a ſtatue, repreſenting him fleaing Marſyas 
alive with his own hands. | The figures relating 
to Marſyas were very common, and there are l 
remaining enough to ſhew tbe whole ſeries of, the” 
fory in all it's different periods, which are all de- 
ſcribed in the poets, and are ſome of them ſo 

horrid as not to be read without pain 5 


Apollo, no. doubt, had the ſame. avenging in, 
in the repreſentations of the ſtory of Niobe. She 
had highly incenſed Latona, who deſired het twe 
children, Apollo and Diana, to avenge the af- 
font offered to her. They grant her requeſt, 
and {lay all Niobe's children, ſeven ſons and ſe- 
ven daughters. Ovid is very full in the actount 
of this affair. He repreſents theſe deities with 
_ bows, PINE. this piece of vengeance, 


n Ovid. Rem. Am. v. 706. 76. Met. i. 524. An. x. 
v. 406. Pro p. iv. el. 6. v. 35. Stat. Theb. i. v. 712. 


u He appears on a gem! in the Maſſimi collection, orderi ing 
Marſyas to be flead, with a face that makes one alm6ſt 
tremble to look upon its See Stat. Theb. iv. v. 186. Faſt. vt 
v. 708. Met. vi. v. 386. 391. There was a ſtatue in the 
Forum near the ſeat of judgment, alluded to by the poets 
Mart. ii. ep. 64. Hor. it fat. 6. v. 121. Juv. Sat. ix. v. 4. 


G 2 and 


. 
and tells us bow and where each fon vn 


wounded o. 155 "4 


: Apollo. and Diana were confidered as the | in. 
fliters of plagues, and all ſudden. deaths; and 
|, are ſaid to diſcharge arrows on theſe occaſions !, 
I The wounds, arrows, and deities, were ſome, 

times viſible, and ſometimes not. Ovid ſpeak 
: of the wounds as viſible on the brothers, and ar 
inviſible. on the ſiſters. Þ 3 he e by de Fe 


Fi 7 } 
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5 1 a 5a Robes on ane of e folding doors! 1 
the temple of Apollo Palatinus, Propert. it, el.” 31. v. 1 
and another ſpoken of by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. I. 36. c.; 
There is a noble collection of detached figures in the Me 
dicean gardens, repreſenting Niobe and her children abit 
the beginning of the action. Among the ſons there ig 
| figure, which our author thinks is meant for Amphian, b. 
ing too old for one of his ſons. His attitude agrees vi with 
Juvenal's deſcription 6f him in Sat. vi. v. 174. who ſuppoſt 
him preſent. Theſe figures are fully deſcribed, with jodic- 
| ous remarks, in Polymetis, p. 98. Beſides this ſelect {i 
(which were dug up near the Porta di San. Giovanni, aul 
purchaſed by the Grand Duke) there are ſingle figures ei 
| Niobe s ſons in ſeveral collections at R See Ovid. Met. 
vi. v. 217303. 


p Hence, perhaps, a perſon who des ſuddenly 5 the road 
or the like) is ſtill faid, in ſeveral nations, to be Swn-firut, 
Thus the French, coup d- folell ; ; and the Italian, co/po de ſi: 
This was an early notion among the Romans. Sce Enni 
an Alcmæone, and Actius i in Erigone. 


cou nt 


E51 ; 
count were inviſible. ys: even to the ſufferers 
themſelves 4. K Fora Fe 41 


The Diana VENATRIx, or the goddefs of 
the chace, is of all Diana's characters the moſt 
known. She preſided over the woods, and de- 
lighted in hunting. She is often repreſented 4s 
running, with her veſt flying back, though ſhort- 
enced, and girt about her. She is tall of ſtature, 
and her face, though very handſome, is ſome- 
thing manly. Her legs are bare, well-ſhaped, 
and very ſtrong. Her feet are ſometimes bare 
too, and ſometimes adorned with buſkine, worn 
by the huntreſſes of old. She has a quiver on 
ber ſhoulder, and holds cither. a javelin, or a 
bow, in her right hand. Thus the appears in 
ſome of her ſtatues, and in the deſcriptions of the 
poets, who often, by a ſingle epithet, bring the 
idea of her whole figure to the „ N 


The ſtatues of this Diana were frequent in 
woods, where ſhe was repreſented as hunting, or 


Apollo, as the inflicter of plagues, is ſometimes deſer bed 
35 in Homer, when ſending a peſtilence to the Grecian camp, 
lurronnded with clouds; or, as Horace (i. od. 2. v. 31. 
tranſlates Homer's words, © with clouds wrapped about his 
'#- ſhoulders.” Thus both he and Diana are deſcribed by 
Ord. Statius has followed the ſame idea, Theb. i. v. 631. 


Ovid. Her. ep. iv. v. 40. gt. b. i. el. 1. v. 12. Faſt. ii. 
5 156. Art. Am. iii. v. 144. |. iii. el 2. v. 32. Virg- 


15 Fel, Vit, v. 32. 
8 3 


bathing, 


1 
bathing, or reſting herſelf. It was on one of 
theſe occaſions that Actæon had the misfortuny 
to ſee her ſo fatally to himſelf, The Rory istuli 


in little on a gem (in Maffei's collection) anl 
more largely by Ovid i in verſe. And "oy Arles 


in proſe : EZ. 1 ® 
So | I 

vr A preſiding over the moon will be ttest. Mug 

5 yo of among the planets. ri 


The Diana 'Tx1rorm1s (called alſo Hrcan yen 
or TRTVIA) is repreſented with three heads ani ere. 
three bodies :. She is frequently invoked in en; de. 
chantments, as being the Infernal Diana, aut 


Both the gem and Ovid repreſent the nymphs as hut Wl - 
dled round the goddeſs to hide her ; but, as Ovid obi, ( 
it was partly in vain, as ſhe was ſo much taller than; the 
nymphs, which is frequently marked by the poets. , This 
was finely expreſſed in the famous picture of this goddeh by 
Apelles, who (Pliny ſays, Nat. Hiſt. b. 35. c. 10. ) formed 
his idea of it from Homer's defcriptian, and even furpaſſ 
_his original. Virgil has imitated the ſame deſcription, An, 
v. 502. Odyſ. Z. v. 108. What pleaſure would it be to com- 
pare the copies of Apelles and Virgil with-ſo. great a malte 
as Homer |! Apuleius's deſcription is very remarkable. & 
' Afin. Aur, b. ii. Statius (Theb. 4+ v. 433 gives a pretl 
\ deſcription of her az reſting herſelf, which would make a gud 
picture or ſtatue. See Ovid. Met. iii. v. 188. | 


t Trivia is only an accidental name, fi om her ſtatues ſtand: 
ing where three ways met, Oyid. Faſt, i. v. 142. Her. 
Xii. v. 79. Net. vii. v. 194. Hor, i Trl od. 22. v. 4. a 1 
el. „ „ 


a beats 


— 


1 2 1 
appears more like a fury thin ce 14:56 


graſping cord or nnn ape ng 


torches. Met Z 1 N en eating! 


There are other less Arie characters or 
this goddeſs, one of which ſeems to have been 
ulually overlooked, and may be called the CEL x- 
STIAL Diana, not as to her power in the hea- 


ens, but as to the appearance ſhe makes in the 
1 WM eccat council of the gods. She is larger, and 
U refſed in a full and long robe, though ſhe ſtill 


2 r Softly Fran ES Ut 
Css, the. goddeſs. of agriculture, is repre- 
be WW ſented by the artiſts and poets with her head 
crowned: either with corn or poppies, and her 
? robes fall down to her feet. She ſeems to have 
ren a beauty of the brunette kind; and her 
(es was well adapted to her complexion. The 


only objection to her beauty i is, that her dreaſts, 
in moſt . are ki gore very large. This 


* She ; is deſcribed 8 Sabin EY liks di. Achil k. i. 


43. This deſcription: tallies with a ſtatue at the Lord 
\Leiceſter's, in London. Cicero deſeribes à ſtatue much 


d- like this, which l * to tals * icanus, Orat. 
iu. in Ver. ; ra 77 1 | "2 of N. 1 1 
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with the inſtruments of terror in her hands, and 


retains her bow, and the quiver on her ſhoul- 
er. „ Hat rt; all 1 o#,pti>. 


; 
| 
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Ovid n, but it is — why They earlier 
Poets“. 8 $5 4 a 
N chief ks oo OTE is ad d ep 
Jupiter s meſſenger. His make is young, ain; hg 
and light, all proper for ſwiftneſs. His limbs | 
are finely turned, and he yields to none bu by 
Apollo and Bacchus in beauty. His dif- plz 
guiſhing attributes are his petaſus, or winged N oc 
cap; the talaria, or wings ſor his ſeet; and the WW tra 

| caduceus, or wand, with. two ferpents about it. Or 
1 | | To q 


„Ovid. Met. vi. v. 118. L. iii. el. 10. v. 3. Faſt, iv, . 
474. 620. Met. viii. v. 787. Faſt. ix. u. 616, Luer. iv. 
1158. Virgil deſcribes Ceres as regard ng the huſbandmat 
from heaven, and bleffing his work, of which theres 
ture in the Vatican manuſeript, Geo. i. v. 96. 
12 The poets give the ſame idea of him, Ovid. Met i 1 

218. 731. Hor. i. od. 2. v. 43. n. iv. 3. 

y The cap is like the eammon cap af tlie ſervants : al 
The wings might be.taken off; and there are ſometime 
only two feathers ſtuck in it. (Plaut. Preface to Amphitrya) 
Hence, perhaps, the cuſtom of the Roman meſſengers, flick · 
ing a feather in their cap, which was ſometimes put into the 
letter itſelf, as a mark of diſpatch, Juv. Sat. iv. v. 14. 
The wings far the feet might alſo be taken off. In a figur 
in the Juſtinian gallery, Cupid is putting the wings to Mer 
' eury's feet. The Caduseus too is ſometimes repreſen ſented 
with wings. Virgil deſcribes Mercury thus equipped whe 
ſent to ZEneas by Jupiter, ZEn. iv. v. 251. See Stat, Theb, 
i. v. 311. He is thus repreſented in the Vatican manulcriph 
with the chlamys floating behind him in 1 air. By te 


hi 


2 A 

Lille 
with 
of tl 
and 
moſt 
whic 
teu 


i - 129 I | 
| To theſe is added his harpè, or long ſword, with: 
a particular hook behind it. The deſcriptive 
epithets given by the 0G: rt with the old 
figures of it.. We 
Mercury had alſo angie; power 2 bim | 
by Jupiter, of conducting ſouls to their proper 
place, and of re- conducting them up again upon 
occaſion. Horace (l. iii. od. 11.) gives an ex- 
traordinary account of. Mercury's deſeending to 
Orcus, and cauſing a ceſſation of fufferings there. 
In the ſame ode Horace ſpeaks of Mercury as 
a wonderful muſician, and repreſents him with a 
Iyre, of which he was ſaid to. be the inventor, * | 


5 88 1A 


lying back of the 3 the artiſts ghtwally wark the 
| motion of a perſon going on ſwiftly, ' Ovid; Met. i. 9. 529. 
The poets give him the nn as . of ene n 
ü. v. 736. Stat. Theb. 7. v. 39. 

1 Luc. ix. v. 663. 678. 41668 Brits read lena for 35. 
nati, not knowing any _ of the hamus, or hook.)- Met. 
Iv. v. 665. 719. 726. . ke 1 


« Mercury, after fcaling ſome pulls from Apollo; retired 


- 2 cave, at the entrance of which he found”: atrtoiſe. He 
killed it, and diverting himſelf with the hell, way r 


n 


and ws upon them. 55 this gend it appears, "hat th, 
molt ancient lyres were made of the ſhell of a 1 5 9 
wack is confirmed by the particular Roman lyre, ealled 
ok. The moſt remarkable one is in the Monfalti g 
G 5 | dens, 


IR 

He is likewiſe deferibed by the - poets as the pol the 
of ingenuity. and thieving'?., Theſe. two 1 it 
racters are joined by Ovid and Horace. 
Mercury preſided alſo over the merchants aud ; 
tradeſmen. . This Mercantile Mercury, 2 


the. diſpenſer of gain, is repreſented .with/|the 
attribute of a purſe in his hand, and with hi 
winged cap on. his head, which, in the language 
of the ſtatuaries, is as much as to fay, „If you: 


tin 
take not gain when offered, it will fly away, fo 
« | and, | Perhaps, for ever ©.” The geen hae I cu 
8 SY 3 . 22 ini £234 1 85 the th: 


— 


dene, which not only ſhews the whole belly of the tortoil, iſ * 
and part of what the ſtrings were attached to, but has tw 
horns above like a bull's, with ſtrings round their bottoms 1 
ke thongs. As the en is an amphibious creature, ü 
may be called piſcis, or fera. This ſerves to clear a difficult 
paſſage in Statius, and another in Horace, Stat. i;-Syir, ; 
v. 5- Hor. iv. od. 3. v. 20. See a. riddle on the teſtudo br ; 
ing called a beaſt, a-fiſhy and eg in ee, Doi ral 


xix. v. 20. . 42 8 1 

r ok; 10. v. 12. Met. xi. v. 375. tink 
Ovid calle him-the inventor of the lyre, ants Int. F any 
thieves, in . Fall.'v v. v. _ 80 e 1 
* od. 204; v. 6, 7. poo e Ns N bt 

# From PORES is faid'to hive kis name, Mere! * 
Mercibus dickus, Feſt. Pomp. b. 1. The Romans calls By. e 
| thoſe who thrived. i in bufineſs,, Viri Mercuriales. 1 9 

In a gem, Mercury is giving up his purſe to Fortune 
g een * he offers ĩt 0 Miner" 


* 


* 


FP 

the ſame idea of Mercury, and inform us, that 
it was a Fane lupject fax + ah a well as 
other works f, : 


Mercury, vin the patron of robbers, was 
fu ppoſed, however, to preſide over the  high- 
roads, The ſtatues of this Mercury . are. of that 
odd terminal ſhipe, ſo much! in vogue in the beſt 
ages of antiquity, Theſe old Termini were ſome- 
times without, but oftner with, buſts, or half 
figures of ſome deity, on them; and thoſe of Mer- 
cury ſo much more frequently than any other, 
that the Greeks gave them Ae general. name 
from this od k. VVV 
who takes only a little out of it, as if good luck had more to 
do with it than good ſenſe. ' In another gem, he offers it tb 
a veiled lady like Pudicitia, who ſtrenuouſly refuſes t. 

Hor. ii. fat, 3. v. 67. Perf. Go wo © 


e Feuer is uſed in-Greek for any terminal figures in gene · 

ral. There is an alluſion in Juvenal which would ſtrike us 
more ſtrongly, were we'uſed to ſec theſe terminal Mercuries is 
commonly as the Romans were of old. The fatire turns upon 
this aſſertion, that where there is no virtue, there cannot be 
any nobility, Virtue among the Romans was, “ man's 
7 exerting himſelf in the-ſervice of his country or friends: Il 
lo that the comparing a man to a figure without arms or lege, 
muſt give the ſtrongeſt idea of his being the moſt Were * 
mortals. dee Tay was v. ragt 83 = 


of 
> 


fr] 
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B O O K 1. 
The fir HEROES. — th YR 
to have bern received into the higher heavens 


HERCULES, BACCHUS, ASCULL 
Plus, ROMULUS, CAST e 


* 
8 4 


rorlux . 
H-xcurrs. was pointed out by the and. 


ent heathens, as their great examplar, 
virtue. And, indeed, as their idea of virtue con- 
fiſted chiefly in feeking and undergoing fatigun 


with patience and ſteadineſs for the benefit of 
mankind, they could. ſcarce have, choſen, a fitte 
perſon, the courſe of whoſe life was almoſt 8 


2 Our FAT * 48 uſed to 3 cheſs with. the 
common heroes ſuppoſed to have been deified. of old, till be 
oblerved that the Roman poets, when ſpeaking of men who 
made the nobleſt appearance upon earth, and were therefor 
received into the higher keavens, always inſtance in ſome ot 
other of - theſe. ſix, Hor. ii, ep. i. v. 17. Id. iii. od. 3. 
16. Au. vi. v. 306. and v. 130. (where pauai ſeems to bt 
the ſix) Sil. xv. v. 33. He obſerved: the ſame in the proſe 
writers, Plin. Nat. Hit. vii. c. 26. Cic. de nat. deor. i. 
But his chief authority is a quotation by Cicero from tht 
hws of the twelve tables, where theſe ſix are named as re- 
ceived into heaven for their merit, and ordered to be wol- 
ſhiped, tab. xi. c. 4. Cic. de leg. 2. ; 


taken 


1 23 1 
taken up with rede for the gout of his: fel- 


low- creatures. 


The Farneſe ene 6 one of the moſt able. 
brated ſtatues) repreſents him as reſting after the 
laſt of his twelve moſt, noted labours. He is 


leaning on his club, and holding the apples of 
the Heſperides in his hand. He is all formed to 


expreſs ſtrength. The breadth of his ſhoulders, 


the ſpaciouſneſs of his cheſt, the vaſtneſs of his 
{ze, and the firmneſs of his muſcles, ſhow more 
force and reſiſtance in his make than was ever 
found in the moſt. famous gladiator, ot boxer, of 
od. All theſe e are marked out ao 
by the poets 5 


The chief attribute of Hereules, or the Git. 
inguiſhing character of his figures, is this in- 
comparable ſtrength. His other attributes are 


ds lon” 8 ſkin, his club, and has bow. The lion's 


b ZEn. vi. v. && Hor. ET oa v. 9. Fer. Fur Ad. 
| 3. Sc. 2. v. 625, Flac. ii. v. 491. Her. Oet. Act. 3. Sc. 2. 
7. 327, Stat. Theb. vi. v. 840. Horace has been ſuppoſed 
to allude to this particular ſtatue in the expreflion, wiz 
nenbra, Glyconis- (b. i. ep. i. v. 31.) As the name of Gly- 
con, on the baſe, ſkqws him to be the maker, this ſtatue 
might be called, for diſtin&ion fake, the Hercules Glyconis. 


If ſo, Horace might well call it the Glycou in verſe. The 


epithet of invictur too would be much more proper, when 
applied to the Farneſe Hercules, than'to a gladiator of the 
tame of Glycon, as the commentators ſuppoſe it, 


N 
"ſkin 
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ſkin is ſometimes ſo put on,; that the head aul que 
jaws of the lion appear over his head. che 
To avoid confuſion, the adventures of Her- tea. 
cules may be placed in the following order: oer 
1. Such as are previous to his twelve celebrate) bot 
labours. 2. The twelve labours themſehe f fes 
3. His voluntary re . an e 14 
of Ramel. I eee e e 

1. His firſt exploit was raging" two o Wa 
ſent to deſtroy him in his cradle, when he wa 
but half an hour old. The artiſts have ſhown 
great deal of fancy in the various ways of re- 
preſenting this ſtory, PD are -all Wen pa 
by the poets *. 

Another of his youthful e was killing 
a vaſt lion in a vale near his native city Thebes 
Hercules is deſeribed by the n in his con- 


c This was a fort of ry ares avonſy the — ſole 
diers, as may be ſeen on the Trajan and Antonine pillar, 
and i is taken notice of by the poets, En. xi. v. 680. in, 

vii. v. 609. Stat. Theb. i. v. 487. Flac. i i. v. 1 55. de 
Stat. iii. Sylv. i i. v. 36. and Lucian b. bs 


48 Sometimes he has a ſmile on. his face,; as. sf pleaſed wit 
the colours and motions of the ſerpents. Sometimes he looks 
concerned for having killed them. Sometimes tlie Rteadine 
and ſtrong gripe of the infant are expreſſed. On a gem, bi 
nurſe i is introduced, with his twin- brother Euriſtheus in her 
| arms, ſhe quite frightened, and he not regarding her, Her, 
| fur. Act. ii. ſc. i. v. 219. Stat. 3. Syl. * v. 48. Mart, uf 
| * 177. Pl. Atphit. Act. v. ſc. i. v. 64. F 

queis 


t 1 

ſueſts of lions, two ways, either as ene 
rn to death (as i in his earlier engagements) or 
tearing their jaws aſunder. Phe firſt way was 
very awkward, as it expoſed him all the while 
both to their fangs and claws, as ee in the 
figures that repreſent it ©, len 


II. The Twelve Eibours, ſo teien by way 
of eminence, and which he was to perform by 
the malignity of Juno, and the fatality of his 
birth, are more eaſily to be fixed by the artiſts 
than by the poets,” who, indeed, agree as to the 
number, but uſually ſo blend his ordinary and 
extraordinary, labours together, that it is impoſ- 
{ible from them to know one from the other f. 
It is from ſome. ancien, relievos that we learn 


e Stat, T heb. 14 Fo 1 stat. 4+ $yl. 6. v. 41. Her. for. 
Act. i. ſc. 1. v. 225. Stat. Theb. iv. v. $28. and vi. v. 271, 
273. Sil. iii. v. 34. There is a figure in the capito} of Her- 
cules very young, and. yet with a lion's kin over his head, 
vkich ſerves to juſtify ſeveral modern artiſts, as well as ſome 
eminent painters, who have been thought to give Hercules 
this dreſs too early, for want of conſidering that he had ac+ 
quired: ſuch a ſpoil before he ſlew the Cleonzan lion. 3 


It may here be obſerved, chat he is ſaid. to perform exploits 
before he was born of Alcmena, and to have aſſiſted the gods 
againſt the rebel giants, En. viii. v. 298. This is one of 
the moſt myſterious points in the ancient mythology. See 
Apollodorus, Bibl. 1.5. and Macrobius Saturn. i. c. 20. . 


F Mart. ix. ep. 102. Ovid. ix. v. 180, Sil. iii. v. 44 · En. 
wii v. 257. Her. fur. Act. 2. ſe. Is | © i + 


— 4 


what 
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* the twelve were, though as to the er 
lar order of them the relievos themſelves dif. 
agree. Tune following order is taken from a r. 
lievo on an altar, which ſtood by the gate of Al. 
pano, but has been _ — to the 712 


toline gallery 5. 


1. The firſt labour is Hercules's egi 
with the Cleonæan lien. He is repreſented kill. 
ing the monſter, by tearing his jaws aſunder, 
juſt as Silius fays this action was wrought on the 
folding doors. of Hereuſen's e eh 


Spain. = e 

2. The ſecond is the See of thi Hydn, 
the moſt difficult taſk of all. The old artifs 
differ in the repreſentations of the Hydra. Some⸗ 
times it is a ſerpent branched out into ſeyerl 
others; and ſometimes a human head, deſcend- 


( 
ing leſs and leſs in ſerpentine folds, and with Gl FR 
pents upon it inſtead of hair LOSERS; "R 

| J The | 

1 This altar having ſerved for a common ſeat, has ſuffered Wi her 
ſo much, that the three firſt labours are here ſupplied from the 
other antiques. This relievo differs in the order from ano · WW it, 


ter at the Villa Caſali at Rome. Auſonius, in an inſcripe 
tion, probably for ſome relievo, has named and ranged the 
whole twelve. One Hilaſius, an old grammarian, has done: 
the ſame, though i in a different manner. He begins with, a Th 
miſtake, by calling it the Nemæan lion. tho 


OI he poets feem to ſpeak of both, though they have bee gem 
generally underſtood only of the former. As any * | 


; y 
o 


t 7 | 


z. The third is the Lip boar. this. 
cules is repreſented as having toſſed the monſter - 
over his ſhoulder," and carrying him away in tri- 
umph. Nothing deſcriptive of this Is in ee Ro- 


man poet. 

4. The fourth. is the 35200 1 ſaid, * the 
poets, to have been of a a ne, ſize, and to 
have had brazen feet. Hercules, in the relievos 
js kneeling upon mn; IE holding him ** the 
horns. | 


5. The fifth is the Stymphalides. | e is 
repreſented as ſhooting them with his bow. The 
birds are not expreſſed here as flying too high ; 
but one lies dead on the ground before him. 
They are expreſſed o on n gems ; J but then Hercules 
is kneeling. 9 


6. The ſixth labour is cleanſing of PE. s 
fables. He is reprefented as refting after it, and 
Ming on a N with a dung for: in bis hand. 


p 
38 £35 21 


theſe bag heads was faid to dauble upon being cuts 
the number of he ads muſt have been at the choice of the ar- 
it, The poets carry it ſometimes as far as a hundred, Met. 
ix. v. 72. Hor. ii. ep. 1. v. 11. iv. od. 4. v. 62. En. vii. 
300. En. vii. v. 658. Her, Oet. Act. 4. ſe. 2. v. 1293 


| Except Martial alludes to it, 1. ix. ep. 103. v. 3 
Theſe three labourg, being effaced on the relievo, are taken, 
te two firſt, from a gem at Florence, and the chird from 2 
gem at Paris. 


' This 
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This was too Soren, 0 be taken notice f 
by the poets. . : cer 


* 
11 1 


7.5 1 he J is «the Cretan bull. . is . ing 
preſented as having flung the bull over his ſhoul. pair 
ders, with as much eaſe as he did the boar WW 


Ovid makes him hold, the bull by the horps, as! 
215 did the ſtag 


* The eighth. Lk is hix ee 
and his horſes, whom be uſed, to feed. with. the 


fleſn of his ſubjects. There are antiques, in 
which the, e are l as fyng a alive pra 
into the manger *. 8 8 5 the 
| 9. The ninth, i 18 bis wo X Geryon, who pla 
is generally repreſented with. three bodies 5 vel 
, Though he Was a giant, he looks j ant the relieo N ve 
as à boy, perhaps to make Hercules a tue ba 
taller, r Ws F et mi 
05 10, The tenth is the —— of the Ame bi 
20n, He i is generally, 28 here, repreſented tak- bel 
ing off her . * is ſo ne 1. the hi 
poets a. . Jr 830 E 
21. The tent is 15 dragging ap Gd 
from the infernal. regions. In the relievo, and gil 
x other works, he j is repreſented | as dragging | Cer . 


k Sil. i Hl. v. 196. 38. v1 lle irt ann 
I Kn. viii. v. 203. vi. 'y. 455.1 Fr. i it. 00 It vl 
Met. ix. v. 18 5. Lucr. 6. V 8 2 | 


£& 7 


a Met. ix. 2 189. Mart. 1 IX. ep. 102. f 
55 | | berus 


* 


2 130 ] . 
berus after him; but the poets have deſeribed 
Cerberus as trembling, dreading the light, draw 
ing back, and turning r. bis 1705 to > avoid ws 


12. The twelfth, and laſt is is 11 wait. 
ing the ſerpent, and gaining the golden fruit in 
the gardens of the Heſperides. He is repreſented 
here with an erect air; and a look of ſatisfaQtion, 
is having finiſhed all the orders of Euriſtheus · . 


III. Of che voluntary labours of Hercules: 
one of the moſt remarkable was his combat with. 
the vaſt giant Antzus, a ſon of the earth, as all 
giants were ſuppoſed to be. Hercules, who tra- 
relled every where to rid the world of monſters, 
vent to ſeek him in Africa, and had a long com- 
hit with him. Their way of fighting was à 
mixture of wreſtling and boxing. Hercules foiled 
bis antagoniſt ſeveral times ; but as often as he 
fell on his mother earth, ſhe inſtantly ſupplied 
him with freſh ſtrength. Hercules, at length, 


| Al this is expreſſed in ſo pictureſque a manner by Vis- 
$1 and Ovid, that they ſeem to have borrowed ſome ſtrakes 


© {om a celebrated picture in their times, En. vi. v. 395- 
Met, vii, v. 413. 


In many antiques the ſerparit is twining round: the tree 
as he is deſcribed by Lucan, who gives the fulleſt account of 
is affair, Luc. ix, v. 367+ and in ſome you have the nymphs 
tbembelves, who had the care of this celebrated tre. 
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t 10 J 
finding out the myſtery, graſped him i in 1 his arms 
and preſſed him to death p. | 


There i 18 no antique of their Fe on 4 
ground; but the latter part of the combat, 0 
the victory over Antæus, was repreſented fre 
quently i in ſtatues of old 4; and it is ſtill not un. 
common on gems and medals, as well as in ſip 
tues. The large ſtatue of this at Florence te 
preſents Hercules's 5 ſteadineſs whilſt he is  preſin 
Antæus to death; and Antæus as far ſpent, and 
faintly endeavouring to rid himſelf from the kno 
in which ep graſps bim round the 'middle* 
& 


„ Lucan deſcribes the battle at large, particularly thetn 


chief points, his ſtruggling with him in vain on the ground 
and his preſſing him to death i in the a r, Luc. iv. 632. 653. 


3 Martial ſpeaks of one proper ly placed in the Circus 
Mart. I. 14. ep. 48. As the area of the amphitheatres wa 
called arena, ſo the area of the circuſes was called puliis: 
and as arena was uſed for the whole amphitheatre, fo wa 
pulvis for the whole circus. Thus Stat. I. 8. Sylv. 2. v. 1 
124. Theb. x. v. gor., Met. vii. v. 541. Hence punis 
Antzi in Martial's diſtich ſeems to mean that part of the Cit- 
cus where the figures of Hercules and Antzus ftood. 

r This is very like the figure on medals, and, perhaps, al 
were copied from Polycletus's famous ſtatue at Rome, it 
Pliny's time, Nat, Hiſt. I. 34. c. 8. It agrees very well with 
Lucan's deſcription towards the end of it, Luc. iv. v. 65. 
Ovid (from ſome other figures, perhaps) makes Hercule 
hold this vaſt giant under his left arm, whilſt he ſtrangle 


nim with his right hand, Her, ep. ix, v. * : 
tth 


kb 

As Hercules freed Africa from this deftroyer, 
ſo he put an end to the robberies of Cacus in 
Italy, Virgil gives an atnple account of this 
exploit in his eighth Eneid. On ſome ancient 
rems, Cacus is ſeen in the act of ſtealing Her- 
cules's oxen, and dragging chem into his care 
by their tails, juſt as the ſtory is told by Virgil: 
ind on a medal of- Antoninus Piu ius, Cacus lies 
dead at his feet, and the country people prefling 
to kiſs his hand as their deliverer. There is ne 
zem, medal, or marble, yet found, repreſenting 
the combat itſelf ; and no wonder, fince it is a 
ſubject more proper for painters than ſculp- 
tors, and of paintings there is but a wall — 
that remains to us *. | | 


F — 


little groupe at Florence, white the figures of Auras and 
Hercules are engaged, and Miner va ſtanding by, as if Her- 
cules conquered by policy, as well as by ſtrength. Though 
ſome make Minerva a conftant attendant on Hercules (Stat. 
Theb, vii. v. 51a. I. 12. v. 524.) yet the artiſts did not 
make her ſo in any other exploit. Juvenal, exciaiming 
2unſt the extravagance of flatterers, gives an inſtance in 
their comparing a long taper neck to the ſhort thick neck of 
Hercules, whilſt he is preſſing A meus, ſat. iii. y. 39. 

Virgil and Ovid differ in their accounts. Ovid makes 
Hercules daſh out Cacus's brains with his club; where. s 
Vigil fays expreſſly, he ſqueezed him to death, En. viii. v. 
161. Faſt, i. v. 576. Virgil ſeems to be the more exact; 
ſr when Hercules formd out Cacus, he plunges into his 

. care, 


+ 142, } | 
If theſe, and many other exploits 1 attributed 
to Hercules, be conſidered, « one woul think his 


whole life had been ſpent i in hardſhips, from iz . 
birth to, his agonies on mount Octta. This 2" 
ſcene of his glorious, life is fully deſcribed. * 8 
Ovid, who, after giving an account .of his fu, 0 
ferings, deſcribes his aſſumption i into heaven, and b. 
takes notice of his perfonags, as enjargel * 55 
rendered more e auguſt * JE 40 
| | b 
cave, which's was al PS and ful of dur ; PEARS: 
his cub could be of no uſe. He therefore ruſhes on, and wn 
meetins Cacus, ! ays hold of him with one hand, and throttls nl 
him with the other. Both Virgil and Juvenal ſay, tat fle 

Hercules dragged him out of his cave by the feet, and ſeem Fo 
to refer to ſome known picture, or ſtatue of this part of the talk 
ſtor y, in which Cacus ſeems to have made an 1gnominiou Plin 
figure, ZEn. vüi. v. 267. Juv. ſat. v. v. „ Yor 
In che Sampieri palace at Bologna, there are three eciling ally 
painted by the three Caraches, on one of which i is the ſtory * 
of Cacus, to whom is given a human body, with the head of . 1 
a beaſt, poſſibly from ſome antique; for Virgil calls Cacu . 
a monſter, and half. man and half: beaſt, En. viii. v. U nge 
198. 66. | p, ſeolds 
t Such as lus berring the heavens, Met.! . . 198. Hs their 
conquering the Centaurs, En. viii. v. 294. His killing B;. v. 
f ſiris, Met. ix. v. 183. Mart. ix. ep. 102. His taking f. . 43, 


veral cities in Europe and Aſia, n. viii. v. 290. 7 E 


= Met. ix. v. 168, This is whilſt labouring under the vin. 
torments of the poiſoned ſhirt. After he had made his func- WM ind hi 


ral pile, and — down on 321 * is quite compoſed, ibi. 1 u the; 
2. 


c . 
This famous hero had very n faults, as 
well as very great virtues. He was a flave to 


courageouſly.” - 'He is ſometimes deſcribed as 


crioging with fear. But this was in his mad 
fts, when he killed his friends, and daſhed out 
his children's brains 5 aſter which monſtrous 
Qions, he fell into a deep gloomy melancholy * 1 
Vader all theſe. bad characters he is repreſented 


| * the artiſts as well a8 . * e Fob, 
e Sineg 


238, Silius mentions A (fine relievo of bim o on the funeray 
ple, iii. v. 43. and Pliny ſpeaks of a celebrated ſtatue of 
Hercules in torments at Rome, Plin. 1 . 34. e. 8. There is 
now a very fine one in the Barbatini palace, of a high Greek 
tate, the face of which expreſſes the agonies he ſuffered, 

Pliny mentions a famous picture in his time of his aſſump- 
vor, in the e of Octavia. Nel account tallies ex- 
My with Plin ys. 4 


*The chief ic ſcene of his effeminacies was in Aſia, „Chile 
he lived with Omphale queen of Lydia. He attended her 
like a ſlave with her umbrella. He holds the women 8 work- 
bakets for them, and even ſits down to ſpin himſelf, © He is 
ſolded-for working ſo awkwardly, and throws himſelf at 


their feet, to beg they would not laſh him. See Ovid. Faſt. 


V, 43. 


Hercules, demeaned by his amours, is oſten to be met 
wit. The Cupids are repreſented : as taking away his club, 
ad his miſtreſſes are dreſſed up in his hon's (kin, or himſelf - 
. „ their cloaths, There i is A ſtatus of him (in the Farneſe 
* 


women; be drank as immeaſureably as he fought 
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tranſported with paſſion, and, '- ſometimes a8 


li. v. 325. 312. Her. ep. ix. v. 72. The 82. Stat. iii. . Sylv. i. 
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„ de ſo many of theſe faults and — 
are recorded of Hercules by the ancients, i) 
ſeems: a wonder how they came to give him the 


forcmoſt place among the very few. heroes, wh 
dy their virtues, were e en the highet 
heavens . 20.9 604308, ie Hg ET ON 


palace) with Omhate fas it it is . ſuppoſed) 5 which wei 1 
dreſſed: in a woman's gown, with a ſpindle i in his hand, 


The Prunlen Merecules is ho uncommon figure fill, As, 
cording to'Statius, he was invoked (in the frequent leflifiet 
niums made to him by the Romans) under this character 

A friend of Statrus had a little figure of this god, which he 
put upon the table whenever any gaiety was carrying on 
The figure held a cyathus in one hand, and his club in the 
* Other, with a good - natured mild look, as inviting othersty 
be as well pleaſed as himſelf, Stat. 4. Sylv. 6. v. 38. Thi 
Kgure is remarkable for having run through a ſeries of the 
higheſt fortunes of any upon record. It was a Hercules it 
miniature, of braſs, caſt by the famous Lyſippus. Before 
came to Statius's friend, it had belonged- to Sylla; before 
him, to Hannibal, and was his fellow-traveller into Italy, 
as before that it had accompanied Alexander the Great in 
all his expeditions. It was not a foot high, ſo portable 
enough. This hiſtory of 1 it is given by Statius at large, Stat, 
4 Silv. 3. v. 38, 39- 74 88. Hercules is repreſented muck 
in the ſame manner on an ancient gem by Admon, at the Ve: 
roſpi at Rome, which our author thinks was copied from thn 
very figure, See Polym. p. 116. n. 91. 


2 Lucian introduces ZEculapins difoutiog the right 
precedence with EN on account. of theſe faults. 


= ' Bac 0 


been v e eee * 1 
id Poets n very new yn ge 
thverſed 4 Brat Fart bf the wor Mu, aid ade el 
Mitre Lon düeftr Ar] Inde in West rend 


lchlkrements it is that he got a Price q 
big zbeſt neavens He Is fafd' to be tlie "> ent: E 
j-ciumphs.* He is very often ſeen in 1 ol ve 0 
ba in a. triumphal car, attended — a fantaſtic N 
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1. 920 Son wy le wud gp Tomo: 

Bacchus, howerer, is always repreſented by the 
bt artitsy wich a face AS YOUDE::A26 and perr 
das more bæautiful and eſſęemigate than, ener 
man had. The poæts agree wich the artifta; and 
ſpeek as exprefly of Hs eter nat vouth 4s eff 
hallo s, to 6 dn 50 1 IG 
ll 1770 for Hy — won >| 


2 Hor. i. 0d. 1 1 80. 15 1 - 2 Pee ms 11 bee 
Faſt, ili. v. 746. . Hende tod lie Was ſtyles Liber Pater, or 
Bacchus the e Pf ings iy «Fuſe in whit > Pater'ls ufed. | 


py Aezande the Great was, to fy he e Bacchus 
and Hercules, 1. viii. c. 18. Nor. iii. od. 3. v. 16. " Bac- 


<hus's expedition, i into Todia was 5 before the T : Thebat war. See 
Stat. Theb: vil. V. 557. e | 
| d Ovid. Faſt. iii., v. 774. Tib. i. el. Mag v. 37. NI t. ni. 

boy. ib. iy. v. 20. The heads of Apollo and Bacchus 


were 
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his-cothurgi or buſkins., "Theſe are, al Fe . 
by, the "ys who mention alſo, 


Mica,, and: ſometimes wreathes of flowers oaks 


head * 3 4 1291 W V. I H. aui 


: 21e: HI 8 * 3 31 n: 1 <> <I89 4 34 WR hy E. . he, 


Wike is fie, Mey could kde ki noten From ond aibtte, 
without ſome other attribut ——ů— 
lo's face is the more | majeſtic, and Bacchus ih ware 


| charming » Tib. i. el. 4. v. 38. Met. iii. v. 421. Mart, in, 


ep. 45. 12 3. Virgil (Gebo. il. v. 392.) "ſpeaks'of little heads 
of Bacchus hung up by the countrymen: e 
notion that his regard gave fertility; to the grounds. /Thi 

e paſſage is clearly explained by a gem at — 
-which there; are heads on a re looking, every wa). The 
poets generally attribute horns, to Bacchus (to. ſhew he wa 
the ſon of Jupiter Ammon) which ; Arg ſeldom ſeen in hi 
Ratues.- This, our author thinks, was owing to the igno- 


: range of the antiquaries abroad, who, ſeeing the horns) take 


it for a faun, and then add ſome attribute of a faun to the 
figure. Their ſmallpeſs too makes them liable to be bid by 
the crown of grapes or iyy - Be this 25 it will, it is. lang 
this attribute ſhould be ſo frequent , in, the poets, and ſuns 
; eommon in ſtatues, Ovid. Faſt, üi. v. 799. Her, ep. x0. U. 
. Ovid. Art. Am. i. v. 2 232. ib. illi. v. 348. Stat. Theb- 

5 v. 436. Flac. i ii. v. 272, Stat. Theb. | Vii. v. 131. Some · 
. times the | horns were gilded, Hor. i, od. 19. v. 30. Stu. 
Sylv. 3. v. 62. Ariadne fell in love with bim | No his boms, 


Faſt. i Ul. v. 500, 


. The abe. Met. i 5 v. . 667. Vine and | ivy * 
o, 


The moſt uſual, attributes of, Bacebu wy 
drs, his vine end an e, by bm ma or 


E I” SY any vt. On 4 


3 thy J 

The cantliarus, je or ſcyphus in the 
hand of Bacchus, and the eyger at the feet of his 
ſtatues, ſeem: equally to relate to his character of 
| the god of wine and. jollity “. Under this joyous 
character, he was conſidered of old as the inſpirer 
of poets. They often ſpeak of Bacchus and 
Apollo as their inſpirers. Their Parnaſſus roſe 
with two ene one Was called e 


| Hor, ii ills . od. 25. v. ate iy, 4 3. 4 stat. 1 zel 
169 . Faſt. vi. v. 483. His ſyrma, Met. iii. v. 555. Her 
Fur. AR. ii. ſe. 3. v. 475. His hebris, Stat. i. Sylv. 2. v. 
127. His cothurni, Virg. Geo. ii. v. 8. His mitra and 
wreaths, Hippol. Act. cou! v. 75 5 600. O AR ü. 


1 

is chor. v. 4853 5: e 303-60 Sf 

1 i He is ſaid to have firſt din Ms vine into 8 5 
ie which he might bring with bim after his conqueſtof India, 
1 where it naturally grew, and particularly about Nyſa, a place 
u peculiarly facred to Bacchus. Hence the ancients gave hm 
" the character of the God of Drinking. But it is uncom- 
ke mon to ſee him drunk in his old ſtatues, and more ſo, to ſind 
he him deſcribed in that condition by the old poets. Ovid re- 
by preſents him as pretending to be drunk, rather than being 
"I really ſo, Met. iii. v. 609, The modern ideas of Bacchus 
m ſeem to be a mixture of the old characters of Bacchus and 
„ Veeus together. The youth of Bacchus is joined to che 
eb. ſottinneſs of Silenus, and inſtead of an aſs, he is uſually ſet 
ne aride on a tun. So that from the fineſt ſhape and face, he 
1 is brought, by our painters and ſtatuaries, to a fat jolly boy, 
ms balf drunk. Horace calls him the modeſt, the joyous god, 


Hor, i, od. 27. v. 4. id. i iv. od. 15. Speaking of him as the 
ns eauſe of drunkenneſs, he calls him immodeſt, Epod, xi. 
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83 4 the other Cyrrlizzi faced 6 . 
Apello 3. and theo Roman | poets: ſeem to hayw/ fa 
worn che ivy con of Ae, even more tha * 
the laurel cron bf Apollo f. 18 9 „le l boy 5 : ba 
SC uA Ius, or the 0 of 1 ho 

| hight: Rome by the order of Apollo; w il 7 
a peſtilence raged in the. city, andi ever after cin ill e 
ſidered. as their pre ſerver. die vame to fhenrum Wil to 
der the ſhape of a ſerpent, and has a larger one 5 
chan ordinary always by bis figures, to di  diffinguil to 
it from the other ſerhents, which are the com. R. 
mon Attributes | of the deities preſiding over Wi ii; 
health . In a ſtatue in the Maſſimi palace mil 
Roms, he is dreſſed i in the am of the * 5 
195 vo; t del: Bonbon H mnt Et A 
0 This ferves eee forne 12lievos chere Bath 3 1 
attended by the nine muſes, much better than they have li- 9. 
merto been. The muſes are the” propereſt attendauts of k 
Bacchus under this character, as Cupid is of Venus, Ovid, lp 
I. i. el. 12. Id. de Art, Am. iii. v. 348. Stat. 3. 3. Sylv. 3. v. Nah 
_ Id. I. Sylv. 5. v. 3. Luc. i. v. 66. | Juv; Sat. vil. v. 65. ml 


„i. ep. 19. v. E The ivy:crown is often mentioned u tho 
— the poets,” Virg. Ecl. viii. v. 13. 1d. Eel. vii. b. 25 2 
Hor. i. ep. 3. v. a5. Joy. Sat. vii: v. 29. Oxid. de Att. 
Am. iii! v.41 1. Ovid. de Trifti i. el. 6. v. 3. | *The Jake 
crown belonged properly to warriors (Met. i. v. 561.) bu, 
perhaps, were given ſometimes to epic Pate. un * 
eee both, v. Sylv, 3. v. 9.115. Bl. 
I The ſerpent was the mark of thoſe deities, yy much 
: ud by the andetit pfiyſieans ir in their preſcriptions, , F af. Vl 
v. 751. tas ; SYIv: 4- v. 102. Plin. Nat. Hitt, 29+ e. +, 


. . cians 


* 5 
* S. 


T 10 "2 - 
dans, able the mild-Jook mentioned by Ovid, | 
and, obſervable in our modern phyſicians. His 


face reſembles the Mild Jupiter. As the phyſi- 


cians were ſurgeons too of old, his right arm is 
bare, as. ready for an operation. In his leſt he 
holds his ſtick; with the ſerpent twiſted" abou! it. 
Theſe, particulars are all marked by the poets, 
eſpecially by Oyids in bis account of en 1 
roduRtion of: Tſeulspius into Rome . 
As the Romans: thought they con not do 


RomULvs the ſon of 155 god 


ſho muſt e 
been the moſt reſpe eu r 


= 


niltary fats" 51 is Rey, reprefented 


th NEE ved iy 3 10 0 18 10335 553 51 12 192118 4 » | 
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1 Wn; At. 04 Sta“ i. 8 e A v. 108. Leak. ii. ; 
My. 4. v. 24. Met. xv. v. 662." Hoy” ; 
The ſtory of his birth ſeems to be a part of the vulgar 


Ctirly of it firſt, but afterwardg' throws i in an expreſlion. far 


the vulgar, Liv. L 1. c. * 1 3. Horace, ives a fide, ed 
too, I. i. ng 2. 5 126. 2.— whole + 87 
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too wuch hondur to their i founder, they made 


the 9 jrlt ages of 275 


religion only, and not of that of the wile. Tixy. ſpeaks, 
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like bis wakes. a it is difficult eo UiAingud 
their figures aſunder-. On 2 medal} of Ante fins 
Pius he appears like Mars Gradivus wWirn apex 
in one band, and a trophy on his ſhoulder in the 
other. It is very likely that ſeveral of the figure 
of Mars, with a trophy ſo placed, belong rather 
to Romulus, who was the inventor of "trophies 
among the Romans. The poets ſpcak of lip 
ſhaking his arms on his ſhoulder, call him Atm. 
fer, and ſay he carries the glory of his _ 
Mars in the divine air of his unn 5 


The ſtory of his deification is well 12 
from the Roman hiſtorians, There is no figure 
of it known to our author ; but the poets ue 
very particular in their account of it. They fax Wil © 
de was carried up to heaven in the chariot of 
| Mars. He a more RT, WER wo _— 


8's TH 1 


of nerd EY deſcent of Mars to Rhea | is \ what 
common z and the infants, Romulus and Remus, ſuckled, 
by the wolf, is very common on medals, gems, and ſtatues, 
In ſome of theſe the walf appears juſt as Virgil bas de. 
ſcribed her, which is ,one inſtance out of many of Virgis 
borrowing ſtrokes from the poets of the firſt ages, En. wi 
v. 634- En. An. 1 2. Ovid ome to have rie Ne, 74 ve 
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_—_— as well ns & ſecular dignity, and 


fa 7] 
in the frabea; 41dbe1of fate; which implies amm 
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tonſequentiy . ſdmetimas with this lituus) or augus 


ral ſtaff, in his hand 3 9 65 93:16, Seti. ais 


Cas TOR ang Por Lv x were receſped a mong 
be hero gods, þy. the, Greeks, and rom em an 
the Romans, who had particular obligations tg 
theſe. deities, and therefore were very willing to 
retain them in that high ſtation '. Their ſtatues 
were common of old, and were placed, i in partl- 
cular, before the temple of Jupiter Tonans. 
Their figures in marble, and on family-medals 
(which are to be met with vgyy often) are ex- 
aftly alike. They have each a chlamys, and yet 
are almoſt naked. Each has a ſtar over his head. 
Eich has his horſe of the ſame colour, and. his 


1 Hor. iii. od. 3. v. 16. Faſt. ii. v. 496. Met. xiv. v. 
308. Faſt. ii. V. 502. Faſt. i. v. 375 En. vii. v. 187. 
Cicero calls it Romuli lituus, and Virgil lituus quirinalis. 


| tends the heads of Julius Czfar in gems and medals, as a 


mark of his being, like Romulus, high-prieſt and king. 


| They aſſiſted the Romans at the lake of Regilla, and 
brought the news of ZEmilius's deciſive victory to Rome, the 
very day it was obtained. See Liv. I. ij. c. 20. and xlv. 
e. 6. Minucius Felix laughs at theſe legends; and they are 


ridiculed by Cotta, the Academic, Min. F el. p. 43 · Cic. de 
nat, deor, . 2o | 


My. ſpear 


| VB each ha the ſame 
| In the deſcriptions too of -the 
3 twins more alike ®. =. 
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T E Rbiniins were Anj6ined in the 1 of : 


the twelve tables, to erect altars i in honour 


of. thoſe -MORAL{BEINGS, by whoſe aid mortals 
obtained 2 place in the heavens Thee 


tcities were ſuppoled,, of old; eo ighpire-wmen with 
ſome particular virtue, or to beſtow thoſe things 
which tend to ghory or happineſs, or to preſide 
over the apc and events of human life. 2 


ſons, but 5 f little 1 their attributes or *. or | 


the appearances. they make. The artiſts arg 
| neck fuller on his head: There i | ſhone. a 


1 r 


| u The ww nerves — a eee 


whunto, et ollas quos endo; cœlo merita collogaverunt, 
Herculem, dc, aft olla propter que . datur bominĩi adſcen- 


ſus in cr lum, mentem, virtutem, idem, c, .conumgye 
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7 on the medals of the emperors *, / 
* Monk Ar PHIL OS Cleprehbtes 50 a hs 
4 cophagus i in the Capitoline-gallery . wi 
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* E 
f 
1 
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2 
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vittus- or blefling of life but what reden 


a column, with a mild" ald ſererie 
ing inſtructions to.'Socrates:\ Ske 1k} ki 
* while ſhe inſtraQs, and nothing of the ſullen o 
| ſevere appears in her face. She is dreſſed in arobe 
of dignity®, and is called (in a fragment of Aﬀrce 
- nius) the daughter of Experience and Memory, 
| PRUDENCE (or: GOOD: SENSE) was received ven 
early as a goddeſs, and had temples dedicated to 
| ang CRIED on the 15 PO On 
| wen 


| Theſe figures were put eee 
and often on thoſe of a Nero or a Domitian, with. thediſtn- 
gviſhing mark $. C. (ſenatus IE fo ſhew it on . 
piece of national flattery,. 


e In tte front of the relievo e 0 muſes ant he 
| other end, Homer eonverſing with his muſe. ; 


e From a line in Cæcilius, the ſeems to have Une 


times repreſented in a meaner garb, 7e in LA to 
the poverty of her followers the philoſophers. 


e She is called alſo Providentia, but when they ſlit 
divine providence, the uſual inſcription on medals is, Pro- 
vibENTIA DEORUM, when for human prudence, Pro- 
DENT1A CSARISs. Mens, or mens bona (good ſenſe) i 
ſometimes uſed for the ſame, Cic. de. nat. deo. I. ii. Li.. 


I. Xii. c. 9. 20. Petronius calls Poverty the m_— 
z 


1 is JJ 


medal of Gordianusi Per neee 
\ ule (or meaſure) in her hand, and a. globe at her 


feet, to ſhow not only that the emperor, by his 


prudence, kept the world in order, but 8 
affairs of human te are by ber regy 


i BAA tl. 
ought t to be. A 


N Jvsricz (or. rather EquITyY)iis repreſanted on 
2 medal of Galba with a pair of ſcales in her 
hands, held exactly even. Her flight to heaven, 
when the world grew vile and corrupt, is deſerib- 
ed by Virgil, but more fully by Aratus in one uf 
his fineſt digreſſions. There is nothing deſcrip- 
tive of her perſon, except a paſſage, in Petronius, 
who, upon. the breaking out of the; civil wars, 


deſcribes her as Gfcompaed, with cher hair al ; 


looſe and diſordered *, F 


FoRTITUDE (on a common medal of Adrian) 
is repreſented with an; erectt air, reſting on a ſpear 
with one hand, and holding her ſword in the 
other. She has a globe under her feet, to ſhow 
that by her the Romans were to. n conquer the 
world. From their militar) turn, they gave 
Fortitude the name of Virtus, or the Virtue, by 


"= of I by which \thep- prerſtod 
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bona: and Ovid 3 ber Sleving Cupid's chatiot 
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Sie FEY ſeveral temples, at. — 


with —— in them of her. Thong 


ee ail Tot; her Rgure "is Eominjbn on 
"whit fiedals df the emperors . 0 theſe the & 
Axeſſod Nite m Rmabon! She is fomen 29 8 5 
bat Uf ail, vr a ſhort ſuteinct veſt; Wich ber 


Arge bare; Mee the ee 50 1 


any fare ind air; and gener 

er ſpeuf ir Mer händ.“ Her drefs hows 
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182 . s the ſame thing 


— eee ore 3 - queſt. 4-4 


"a vince f in well. doing,” Rom. l. 7. ue od. 26+ V+ 


5 7 * 


* Our author chinks her figure more common chan is im · 
bie, and that in the Admiranda, 9 ene be 


the globe to M. Aurelius, and where he is is ue T1 Ti! 
chariot, and xonducting Adrian home. 


be difficulties attending the dictates of the goal 


Virtus (or of a yirtuous life) were ſtrongly expreſſed in the 


ancient emblem of a nnn up a ſteep rocky mour- 
tain, 


8 


% — Ee. „ . r 8 2. 


| Y we ata io his ways but, when at 


4ifferent paths of life. The path, of Virtys. is deſcribed as 
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the top, finding himſelf in a delicious country, wid eye 
pleaſing pbje&t about him, Hor, I. iii, od. 24. v. 44+ Ovid. 


ie Art. Am. ii. v. 537. Id. Her. ep. xx. v. 44. There can 


be no virtue without ebaĩce. It is as Cicaro ſays, the going 
through troubles and difficulties out of judgment and choice. 

The poets ſeem to. make the character of Virtus too ae | 
Luc. vi. v. 254, Stat. 'Theb. Xe. 7. 646. 7. v. 5350 Ther | 
generally oppoſe Virtus to Valuptzs,. and talk of the. twp 


lading through 1 and pb to glory and happi- 
peſs, and the path of pleaſure as leading, through gaieties 
and enjoyments, to miſery and diſhonour, Juy, ſat. x. v. 364- 


| Thefirſt, they ſay, notwithſtanding the hardſhips attending 


it, is to be choſen for the ſake of the end. As the determin- 
ing this choice is the moſt important thing to every man, 

find it ſhadowed forth by the poets and moraliſts of all ag zes. 
Pythagoras ufed to point out the paths of life, i in a hierog — - 
phical way, by che make of the Greek letter Upſilon L. The 
generality, he ſays, took the broad road to the left, and to 
virtuous, the narrow line to the right. ' Cebes has give 

more at large an excellent picture of human life. Silius in- 
troduces a choice, where he is ſpeaking of Scipio Africanus, 
the greateſt man Rome ever bred. He makes Virtus and 
Voluptas appear to young Scipio, whilſt he is ruminating 
whether he ſhould King himſelf into the war, or retire into 
the country. He hears their ſpeeches, is determined by Wir- 
tus, and purſues a courſe of good and great actions. The 
poet's deſcription would make an admirable picture. See 


[ 10 1 

appetites. „Though the 3 of — 
does nqt appear on any Roman medal, yet iti 
plain, from ſeveral expreſſions in the Roma 
writers, that the goddeſs TzurERAUTIA way 


we- rept with the attribute” 'of a bridle in her 

Hands; 1% 2 iich e i HAR oak: en cer <6 
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| Sil. xv. eel This choice is Ae taken from thats 
Hercules i in Xenophon, one of the nobleſt leſſons of anti- 
quity, and of Which our author has given a tranſlation 1 
Polymetis, p- i 37. Theſe choices are much more common 
than has been imagined. | Thus the ſtories « ol Uhſſesand 
Circe, and of the ſame hero and the Syrens, were of thi 
"kind. Horace ſeems to allude to, both, I. i. od. 17. v. 20 
and I. i. ep: 2. v. 26. The choice, or judgment of Pari 
ſeems to be the Aſiatic way of telling the fame ſtory, The 
goddeſs of Wiſdom, Pleaſure, and Power, plead before 
Paris in his youth: he prefers Pleaſure, to his Own, and 
his country's deſtruction, Ovid, Her. ep. xvĩi. v. 88. Ins 
cian, in his firſt book, tells this ſtory i in the: moſt pictureſque 
manner. Solomon' O choice 0 be alſo an een this 
"way of iuſtruction. e 2 A 
| Theſe choices were fo familiar, — . eee allude 
to them in other things, beſides a virtuous or a vitious life, 
So Perſius, of chuſing between Avaritia and Luxuria,'and 
; Ovid, in his doubt whether he ſhould write elegies or tragt- 
dies, Perf. ſat. v. v. 132. Ovid, I. ix. el. 2. T vers 
a elegy 1 is flung into the manner of the antient choices. 


* Thus, frænare animum ; iras fræna e: fo Horact, 
animum frænis compeſce. And, ſpeaking of any things 


 axceſſive; they uſe the words effrænus, effrænatus ( un- 
. idled], 


7 1891 1 
Fier ken bm gbddeſs of i is re- 
preſented as veiled; and caſting incenſe on an 
atarl. The poets ſpeak: of her ſerene face and 
modeſt air, and deſcribe her as dreſſed in white, 
the colour of PER! and therefore: moſt: pro- 
per for devotion n. £44:9,719 DIE Babs: (1-yI1D £1 


dhe is alſo depressed a of e 
good and virtuous offices. of liſe. Ihus, inſtead 
of an altar, ſhe has ſometimes the attribute of '2 
fork ; and then. ſignifies, the duty of chidren to- 
wards their parents, or the affectionate behaviour 
of parents to their children. There are fgures 
of her with one, two, and ſametimes, three 
children,| before her, like our figures, of Charity, 
which may ſignify, in general, that our love of 
God is beſt ſhown i in our good deeds to ander 


ter. F 7 5 ry - * . « Fg 2. # J 8. 0 by 
p Tz * P I z i : + # o 1 a, 4 # 5 | a * 5 & RF: 
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| bridled]. Cicero ſpeaks of all the cardinal. virtues in a Per- 

fonal manner. See the whoſe paſſage, in Tuſc. queſt, l. ui, 
His e ab the fame n that a bridle does | m "_ 
gue, | | T „ 33; *k 


The Romans, i in | their Gaia Soda covered their 
heads with a long veil. Ovid, Faſt. I. iii. v. 364. Lucr. v. 
. F119, The veſtal virgins were therefore always veiled. . 


= Stat. Theb. ii. v. 460, 494. Silius invokes this 'god- 
deſs to wipe away the tears from the face of a good man in 
trouble. A good hint for a painter now, who was to draw 
a perſon under affliction for the loſs of: an ä parent. 

15 Stat. I. ili. 85. 3. v. 7. ; | 
. . Fiprs, 


e k. 265510 | 

7 IDES, or the goddeſs of HONESTY; 1 
EIA v, is repreſented with an erect op in alt; 
and clad in a thin tranſparent dreſs. The poet 
call her blameleſs and incorrupt; and the com- 


panion ind. ſiſter of Juſtice. Phey repreſent her 1 
as grey-headed and very old; but this cunnet be rep! 
ſeen i in her figures, as they ate only fon medds', BN un 
PupficzriA, che goddefs' « of 'CHASTIPY ny ble! 
 MODESTY (chiefly relating to the marriage. bei die 
is repreſented like a Roman matron, with 4 bel by 
ne er or of perſonally eli 'y 
in proſe . 212 A 19441 1 1 24: 2I&Q,10 Lit 
CNE TIA, or the Leddes of ci cL | £xamNCy, j bot 
diſtinguiſhts; in 5 be der ſtatues and. in e ma 
bythe mildnefs of her countenance, MP kW 
in her hand an vlive branch, as a mark 160 der 
3 and gh mw” EE Ts Thek bol 
pal 

n ſne is neee as giving her hand, and fore. i 
times as only two hands conjoinied, Val. Max.” 1. . 10 =: 
Sola F ides ſeems to mean. downright honeſty, Liv. I. e. at. 
e Juyenal ſays hvmouroufly, + She was once upd, 4 

« but has Juitted it erer ſince Jupiter, had a heard. gat, 11. hint 
v. 16. See Val. Max. FN yi. Coe, There Was one ſtatye of eitie 
this goddeſs only for the ladies of quality to ran 6.3 
others for the women of lower rank, Liv. I. x. c. 25. 1 
7 t is a queſtion whether ſhe was admitted 28 a Ae Val 


the earlier and more warlike ages of the fate,” The fulleſ 


pſig 


1 16 EE 

Theſe are the chief, of the moral beings. Nen 

40 theſe come thoſe beings,. who were, 7 

to be the cvgRs of the . 0 ol HORS 
ſuch were the following : -- ; 


2 


215 . DX 15 


Fr rr TAG, of the Seddeb of W is 


repreſented with the caduceus of Mercury in ones 


| tand, and the cornucopia in the other, as em- 
blems of peace and plenty, the two chief ingre- 
dients of happineſs 2. — HEALTH is diſtinguiſlied 


| by her ſerpent. Little is ſaid of her, as fo large 


2 ſhare of her honour is given to /Aſculapius, == 
ied by her cap and wand, 


both which, refer-to the cuſtoms. uſed by the Rot 


mans in ſetting their Haves free Both: theſe 


badges ars alluded to by. the poets, but cheyines 


rer. deſcribe. the , goddeſs, herſelf”. nb 
loks firm and eaſy; ſhe geſts on a column with one 
land, and holds a ſceptre in the other. 19 7 ſhe 


197 


gg about her is in Status, who Fete LE adn to 


br, not at Rome, but st Kt where Mi Xo 
| (mexcy] was made a goifdefs, tilt; perhaps, wis not letei vc 


e ſuch by the Romans ar all. 0 h e 


Wnt, Inftit. Orat, l. v. c. 22. 

q "Yah ſpeaks yo her 8 the gang F Fouſtitan, and 
hints that ſhe chuſes to dwell in the country rather than in 
ties, I. iv. = So V. 18. Li 1. EPelo FeSe.. Feri. 1 
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| JovialTyiholds:a: wreith of ffowersl in her Witid) 


| enn of the ſhort duration of ſuch pleafarey', 


| Nabi th" vob. Bie, fuk opening; in de 
band: Hope 18 ine great Iöftener of he "hi: 
treſſes of mY and Was ſeft at the böttöm of 


evils which were let looſe into the world. 85 
cunrrr ie fitting: and reſting her head agil 


| her band, in an 270 and cargleſs poſture. F- 


ſeems to allude to this Kane; are neither 
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and a cornucopia, We may be eaf y under want, und 


dut plenty makes usdbearful. "This goddels ivien diffe 
on medals with! a» palm-branch, and iſdmetn Will cou 
with two. of: three childrew:about her te debbie 


the happineiſs of rhe married or unmarsted Raten 


generally uſsd in feftivals, and Which Were flrong 


Se, the goddeſs of nog, is 


Pandora's box, as the only refuge againft all the 


bly. ſhe — repreſented ſometimes as Jeaning 
againſt a column. Horace (I. i. od. 35. v. 14 


Y The hows laſt are called by the Romans 7 e 
e and Cavite, * They are not 11 by the 
Poets. | 43 4517375 314} 7995 
* This Areas} is as jut as it is precty- Hail 
flower been full blown, it me have been too much for 
this goddeſs, and were it quite cloſed ' yy” it would bolt 
enough. It i is therefore only opening. l 


01:74 


| PE. 8 

a 117 0 ki 4 n 
be nor * arly other 8 thing def elcppti ve gf. 
er 1455 . — Canes an and 1 4 givers. 
of amity ; 207 good-will, the fiſt between people. 
under the ſame prince, and the other between 


lifferent nations, are repreſentsd with 5 2 mild 


24 


countenance, and crowned with, laurel. Con- "I 


1 3 — 


cord (on a gem o of 8 bol Ids two 75 


4142 


eopias, implying” p r haps chat agreement after 

doubles the advantages ? we receive. l , Peace is 

diſtinguiſhed by "her joint emblems, the 3 — 
branch and caduceus; 7 and ſometities has corn in 
der hands, and fruits in her lap *. - — PLentTY : 
(called CopiA'by the poets, and Arn, 
u medals). is ſeated an 3 Char, like the comm 
mon 4305 chairs, only the ſides are Wrobght 
into cornucopias, to denote her charadter n 18 


* ud, Faſt. 1. v. 712. "id. vi. v. 32. 'Tibul. * ry 
el. 10. v. 70. The. author of Medea gives a ſketch for a 
pare of Peace, tying. the bands of Mars behind him, 
Med. Act. i. chor. v. 66. In the temple of Janus, of old, 
ms2 repreſentation of War orDiſcordz and of Peace f and 
the e ſhutting the gates, in the time of peace, ſeems to have been 
2 much to keep this goddeſs from going out, as to hinder 
Diſcord from getting looſe. Faſt. i i. „281. ett ena ned nn 


» Hor. Car. Sc. V. 60. Hor: I. i. ep. 12. v. 29. 1. wha: 
1. v. 16. Faſt. v. V. 128. Met: ix. v. 88. There is "another 
poddeſs of this fort on medals (particularlyon one of Anto4 
ninus Pius) called ANNONA, the has corn in her hand; and 
{ie beak of a ſhip, by her, probably-to ſhow: EY 
tupply of corn by ſea, when Rome was in want of it. 
VICTORY 


A 


vi eronx is repreſented with | wings, and 


» 


md i. in the attitude of 1 Jing, 1 wit "her = a) 
chitled back wi th Tp wind. She bold in ber n ber 
hand, as the Newer of great conquerors, 2 15 
| 3 5 nich, Is the eee e and ain 


10 K 


12,070. 


1 between two armies engaged, as 
ful which fide to chile; and 8 80 hh 
fixed to the army / the i is reſowed to favour 


"Ho NOS. « or GianaY is the only * — 
the moral. being He and Victory are che u. 
| mae of. * He, holds JS, ſpear in hy 

phe Hang, 294 5a) pn. globe, like Fortis 
and probably 1K y for the ame real * Wan 
gr eue ave: e idm 

©. Proving 


p - = 


* of ludiT. a0 oF Ii te 


ed iy. 60.4, gen. Ay. . 99. Met. it v. yy 
de Art. Am. f. v. 340. Victory is repieſerited ns 0 drawn bf | 
tvb Rorſes, pirtiedliffy in the Roman- family medals, Which 
lad ther name from her. There was a pifture af Ko, f 
whidlf the was sſeendint to heaven) in a chatiot drawn with 
for horſes, as he appears on the Antonine pillar carrying 
up her hero thither. The trophy was a proper fnark for be 
at Rome, as there was ane or apre hefore the door of r 
officer who had gained any; adyantage, oyer, their enemies 
Plin. Nat. Hiſt,, 337 8. 3. and Ce, verde l Hor, l. i 

. 1 F. G. n tab 254d AMOEAA bells aint 
. Probably that be eee eee 


like 4 For the ſame reaſon perhaps he ws 
on 


, * 
15 1 4 * j : ' 1 
165 of + 7 4 F ” 


Prorrotken't is ' repreſented as r r 75 on ber 


keptre with one e Hand | ang g Polnting ownmarf 
with the other to a =P, be at her feet, to denote 
der governing of. ut things, here below = = 
nidence i is not ſpoken of perſonally by any of the 
Latin poets of the three good ages; non, though 


Prodentia 415 e much Pd: fame 
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4 po 
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ties, belies Rode Ne to ; direct the 
world, ang . guide the actions of man, ſuch. as 
Neceſty, the Deſtinies, Geniuſes, and Foy tune. 


ener ef 21,79 mA 
* and not Gloria, becauſe the latter was uſed ſometimes 
ina bad, as well as in a good ſenſe, Hor. ii. ep E. v. 78. 
dil. xv. v. 98. There i is no figure of Gloria among the an- 
tques, Flaccus gives a fine i image of her, Argon. 1: v. 78. 


4, 

6 5 Though the old Romans ſuppoſed Provi dence to preſide 

Aer the nniverſe, they ſeem to have followed the great rule 

in ef reaſon'ng only from what! they knew They experienced 

bee irguence of Providence in fhe ſiation allotted; ther} ami | 
ny erefore repreſented h her, with the globe a of the earth at her ; 
het ſee, Cie. de divin. i. c. 51. "On A medal of Pertigax, this | 
i eoddeſs ſtands in an erect, noble poſture, with her hands lift- | 


a up, as if ſhe had juſt throw a terreſtial globe (which is 
prer her) into the air, and was ſaying, * Remain thou fixed 
in that point 3 Lor perhaps it might bea repreſentstfon of 
he projectile force, As vre dall ity ſince the mdtion of tlie 
ath was believed of old.. ob ala 10 X an at td 2S 


The 


_ _— 
— 


S X 


* | 166 * 

The heathens of old ſuppoſed | every thing to 
be fixed; not only the bappy, ö but ut the unfory | 
nate events in Ife e. ben brernal decrees of wh 


erery'ohe was to do or fuffer d were repreſented h my 

| re written on” tablets * of braſs "kept: þ by th tee 
Panez or Drerixiis; one of whom, and 0 we ur 
times all chtee, were ſuppoſed, to ſpin out th Wl col 

| bat” of life, chequered unequally wich tua rp 
colours, v with more of white e or more of Black, x: ad, 
cordin g as each man was to have a greater | ſhare the 


of happineſs or unhappineſs. * This notion Mm | 
| borrowed from the Greeks by the Romans thoy 0 "Y 
it was capable of undermining all the virtues, ; 
particularly | their great. favorite induſtry. Prot 
bly there was no perſonal repreſentation of Fart 
among the Romans, but it "ſeems with them i 
have included every thing ſpoken by Ji apiter 1 
this were the caſe, Fate will ſignify only the 
words or decrees of Jupiter, and the Deſtin 


wi!l be the perſons. to put them in execution * » 
This NecesaTy is ( though Fate was not) rr 
preſented as à perſon. In a ſtatue in Montfaucon ma 
the holds in her right hand a clavis trabalis, 0 * 
one of thoſe vaſt nails or pins that faſtenet % 
the bes ms of braſs in the een mY fm 

© £26 Fatum eſt $44 Jupiter FRE: Kess to U. ok 9 
theology, what Jupiter ſaid or decreed, muſt mine che 


ee 0% ie 


— 


540 diam 


2 1 
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This, (with, her ot. 
Horace) Was uſed; as. emblems of frmch 1 
kahility.% Ker 1b 0 6h 773% K of . Abl 
The three DRS IN LES (as bath beet, faid) [Way 
deemed the difpenſets of the eternal decrees of 
Jupiter, and were all ſuppoſed to ſpin the parti- 
coloured thread of each man's life. They are 
repreſented on a medal of, Diocleſian,. each with 
adiftaff in ber hand, and les e af 
the poets 5170 20510 Punt — bt 70 24d non 


n 


*. 


b dee Hor. 1. be 1 04. 395 v. 20. He 4 firſt, the 
cui trabales, of which there is one (that was uſed in 
Aprippa's portico to the rotunda) ſtill kept at Florence as a 
curioſity, | It weighs near fifty pounds — The Cunei (here 
pentioned alſo) were uſed to wake: things gloſer. and firmer 
Hence cuneo ſ ifies to join e or faſten i in buildings as one joint 
or ſtone is coquetted i into another. The Romans uſed no de- 
nent in their nobleſt buildings. The ſtones were very large, 
nd often faſtened: together with cramping irons, and lead 
Joured into the interſtices. This anſwers to the uncus and 
lquidum plumbum mentioned in this paſſage. The uncus 
night be ſtyled ſeyerus, as uſed ſometimes i in executions 3, but 
it may mean ſomething equivalent to our - cramping it Irons. By 
Manu ahena,, Horace ſeems to allude to the brazen ſtatue of 
Neceſſity carried in the proc eſſion to the goddeſs Fortune, to 
vbom the ode is addreſſed. Brals and adamant were always 
ned to expreſs the moſt durable things. Horace ant ns 
fs her clayi were of adamant, l. v. od. 24. v. 8. 


© Mart. 1, iv. ep. 54. Vir, Ecl. iv. v. 47. Ovid. ad Liv. 
1.164. Id. I. ji; el. 6. v. 46. Tneir names are Cloths, Bi | 
Celis and Atropone | 5 Wie W 83 | F, 

4 1 if ag; 633 Bb "FO 11. 


5 K 168 1 : 
"Phi figures böf theſe goddelles urs“ Very un. 
Wins ö Tbe den Ueſeript paar Ga ig 
tullus. It is a perſect rn They are extreme: i | 


Jy eld, and Are in dong robes; "which" are © 
White, aud edged 1 Ihe : bottom with pur dl { 
| Phe Have roſe- coloured veils on [their tical, il * 
warts with white vittæ or rabaks A bes 
Tue Gufr were 2 fort' of divinittes* th ao 
ple conſtantly tc atterid each izle pertm 
from his birth to his death, And to begin to exif 5 
with thoſe they Were to attend, and tg ceaſe to y 
exiſt; when they died, The geniuſes of. the wo- : 
men were called Junones *.. Theſe genii ſeem to 
be nothing elſe but the particular temper of each 
perſon made into a deity; and as 4 man's temper Y 
1s in a great meaſure the cauſe of his ; happineh i 
or. miſery... each genius was ſuppoſed to ſuat i 10 
al the:enjoymants. and ſufferings. of the perſon be Bill « 
atterided.”" "IRE the me of nel ger 
n W eint Menu RUIN ane 
N © 15 eee as ſpinping, and a att the ame i time * 
finging the fortunes of Achilles at Peleus's 0 5 5 i A 
poet gives the form of one of their ſongs d divided into Kur te 
which ſeem to be flog b by turns, all; joining in the Jaſt live ec 
„ which is the ſame i in each ſtanza, and to which, Virgil ken * 
to allude, Ecl. i iv, v. 47· | See Catullus de PIE Pele . the. 
DE bred N * Lr the 
e Plig, Nat. Hit c. 3 1 hs womgy' genre bythe Jer 
nos as their lovers did k. E ib * 1 an el. 237 10 corn 
. ſhews the force of a line i in Jurenal, at: ii. v. 98. Pien 


defrauding 


a 


bed . your. grains. £ — ag 
the ancients, is the chief former of his 
bad fortune; this genius therefore m 10 be Aid 
to prefide bver every. man's lite k. 1 he poets. 
| fay- nothing of the dreſs or : attributes of. theſe 70 
deities, but in ſome E 5 and on medals, 5, they | 
ae dreſſed ike" tlie Perlons over Wü th hey 
reſde . 5918 nod? ar Dt | 1 gun 15 2117 
FoR TUNE Vue cleugtt td ah the eeits 
of human life. "She was looked'upon by the "wiſe 
a an uſurper; and as ſuch placed in heaven only 
by the populace, who applied to Her at laſt in all! 
their, wants. At the ſame timer ſhe was repre- 


. perſ. fat, v. 4 thr. Ter. $1 NIST act. i . . 1 211. 2 5 
e Theſe ideas will partly expl ain chtec of the mo#aiticate | 


lines in Hbrace, I. ii. ep. 2. v. 18 6. He eieſes them wick 


faxing, Vultu mutabilis ater et albus; which may ſignify no 
nore than that your. genius looks pleaſech or diſpleaſed, ac · 
cording as things. go well or ill with you... Thus Hannibals 
genius came ſmiling to kim, to incite him to go into Italy; 
and ONE 3 re hel him before ihe battle, & 
 Vilippi. . 10 $13 e. 2 {7 Vs HOTTIE 
h Thus he genius of a veſtal, in an ancient ay is in 
the habit of thatorderg and on medal of Julia Manimza, 
tte genius is in the dreſs ofthe Roman empreſſes, holding the 
emblem of Spes (or a roſe- bud) in one hand, and of Virtus 
in the other, to ſigrify that the genius of that empreſs was 
the defence and hope of the empire. Theſe compliments by 
the artiſts are not to be regarded, ſince even the genius of 
Nero on his medal is repreſented with an altar, patera; and 
cornucopia, as marks of that emperor's piety, and of the 
klenty and proſperity of his 58 


* 


Hented 


4 preſided over the expeditions of the emperors and 


L 1 | 
ſented: by the 'potts as a divitity that it hl 
deſerve much reſp: 1. 1216 3 2345 75 Rt, Fe SE 22 "AR 
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Fortune i is repreſented en with wing 
and a wheel by her ys to ſhow. ber i conſtar 
and ſometimes with A wheel only, to. ſhow fhe 


7 ar 


their happy return. She is then called on ryedals 


F ortuna redux. Her uſual attributes are the cot 
nucopia, as the giver of riches, and the rudder in 
her hand, often reſted on a e AS. PSI of. 
all worldly. affairs. il 4 cke EE; | 


12 oh * 4 


Eo The PANE TORO in this Roldeſ s chatadter 
cauſed ſeveral diſtinQions. The Romans bad 2 
Good and Bad, 2 a Conſtant and Inconſtant, Fot- 
tune. The Bona Fortuna, according to Horace, 
is dreſſed 3 in a rich habit, and the- Mala Fortuna 
in a poor one: the Conſtant Fe ortune, or Fortuna 

Manens, is without wings, and fitting, i in a flate- 
/ poſture. She has a horſe, as an animal of 
iltneld which ſhe holds by the bridle. . The 


992 75441 ern? I 


15 5 Lat. x x. 1 ſte. They teak of. her as blind, Hill 
ad Liv. v. 374+ inconſtant, Hor, I. i. od. 54+ v. 26; unjuf, 10 
Stat. Theb. xii. v. 505. as delighting in miſchief, Hor. l. ii. WW int 
od; 29. V. 51. Cybele (on an ancient gem) turns away her 
head from F 'ortune, 4n the; attitude of lie 5 dee De 
Plin. 1. ii. c. V 4 tom 54s 3 hi 

* Ovid alone repreſents her as ne a whed, 0 Lir 
lg She i is never B ſo "ey the heres 
mee 


„ 
lnconſtant Fortune is is wing ed as as ready to a Seng 
\Horace ſpeaks of both 'as era the favour of 
obe, and as being above the power of the other . 
The old Romans have talked of the ſtatues of 
their deities, as turning their faces to them, if 
they attended to their. prayers, and | from. them, 3 VE 
they did not. Hence ame had the ws of >. 
Fortuna Reſpiciens Lot deten ala nods dad 6 : 
The Fortune worſhiped at Aden” bene to * 
have been of the moſt exalted character among 
the Romans. In a ſolemn proceſſion to her ho- 
nour (alluded: to by Horace) the ftatue of Neceſ- 
ſity was carried before her, and aſter her thoſe 
of n and 3 Frey thing 2 decrees : 


» 


4Plin. XXxVi. c. 8. 4.5 ii, c. . Hor 1 i, od, 3s: v. 24. . | 
od. 29. v. 866. 
un Stat,” Theb. i. v. 662. | a 3 


el. i. v. 28. Livy ſpeaks of a Fortuna Vertens, whoſe figure 
tuned it's head from you, Liv. I. ix. c. 17. Juvenal (fat. vi. 


6:5.) alludes to a ſtatue, repreſenting Fortune as a patroneſs 
of infants expoſed in the ſtreets, She held a naked child ten- 
derly in her arms, and looked kindly upon it. Inthis paſſage 
inproba relates not to Fortune, but to the lady, who having 

no children of ber own, wickedly brought ſuppoſitious ones 
into the family. There is a Tuſcan figure of her mention - 
ed by Buonaroti. Agoſtini has a gem of her, and calls it 
Dea Rumilia, whoſe proper character is that of ſuckling 
children. Ruma in old Latin fignifies a breaſt, Hence per- 
i, ps the fig-tree, under which Romulus and Remus were 

| red, might be called ficus ruminolis. —_ 


L'2. : * 


; Lt 172. 1 5 FE 
is as fixed as fate, and | the has two of: the:moſt- 
conſiderable. Virtues, AS, Att : tendants, in her train! 


HA . 


* The ancient * — att Abzug Ubi 
in proceſſtons, wherein they. carried their gods with gieat 
pomp to ſome fixed Place) 5 and, then hack again to their 
ſhrines. See Hor. I. i, i. od. 3 Ms Fræneſle Fortune was, 
alſo highly workhiped: Statius (141 i. Sylv. 3. v. $0,), ſpeaks | 
ofiſeveral Fortunes there, and calls them Præneſtinæ Sorores; 


but what their characters were, is no more knawn than! thoſe 


of the three Fortunes mentioned by, Vuruvius, J. iii. c. 1. 
There were ſeyeral others, as the F ortis F ortuna, the Fortu- 
n Romana, the Fortuna Virilis, and the Fortuna Mulebris, 
The Fortuna Romana is mentioned by Lucan 

from which we learn either that” Pompey's head was: We 
the ſtatue, or. the ſtatue was made toſreſemble Pompey's air 
and features, to denote te Was their Good Fortune, Luc. vii. 


* 4 


v. 686. This compliment grew ſo common afterwards, that 


numbers of the ſtatues which paſs for deities een pr 
nothing elſe but emperors or empreſſes i in maſquezade, 


[The temple of Fortuna Virilis, from | the poarneks of the 


materials andſtyle of © the , ee 15 be the 
_ ancient In Rome. 75 
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H oH the — 8 Mot, Aike 
Manilius, profeſſedly treat of the coriſtel- 
umme, 18 wo Aude! to t em ſo often and fo 
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2 The idea of the moſt confderable n men 3 the old 
Romans was (like that of Plato and Socrates) that after their 
deceaſe, they were tranſlated to ſome ſtar or conſtellat jon. 
Inter Sidera relatus was a common expreſfi on. They be- 
lieved that Perſetis, Chiron, and others, were actually placed 
among the ſtats, and it was tlie uſu compliment of the poets 
to the emperors,” to ſay, they would have a place there when 
they departed this life. The ancients had ſöme notion of 
the ſtars being a ſort of worlds ſpread about the great expanſe | 
| and that each conſtellation had it's preſiding intelligence. It 
did not ſignify whether this intelligence (and much leſs hjs 
ditrict) was of this or that particular ſhape. It might be as 
well of the form of an inanimate being as of a human body. | 
lrs being'bounded by lines that make a lyre, or a ſhip, or 
an altar, is no objection to it's being governed by one. 
Hence all thoſe ſtrange figures that are ſaid to be in the hea . 
jens, and are placed on the globes. There are many paſſages 
1 1 . in 


ct; 274 1 


ately 4 that there is no underſtanding ther 
poems, without ſome knowledge of the figures 
. of 88 the ancient globes .f. 


| 8 are not to be rightiy unde ded, 

this idea of the ſtars being animals or animated beings, a3 

Cicero calls them. Vir. Teo: ii. v. 312. Met. i. v. 75. Stat. 
b. iii. Sylv. 2. v. 15. Theb. viii. v. 274. Plautus introduces 
Ardturus to ſpeak the prologue to his Rudens, 


d vügil in his Georgics, and Ovid in his Fa, even 
make it part of their propoſition, Geo. i. v. 2. 207, Faſt, i. 
v. 2. Manilius treats nat only of the figures of the conſte]. 
| lations, and their bearing to each other, but the effects they 
have on the temper and fortunes of thoſe who are born under 
ſuch or ſuch conſtellation, which is ſo far of uſe, as he fit 
his predictions to the figure or air of the conſtellation he 
ſpeaks of. Thus, becauſe Cepheus looks ſevere, thoſe (fays 
he) who are born under him will be cenſorious. | And loo 

the reſt,” K 9 Took 


. This is become ain more Nas at lk; ; San 
have not only been unaſſiſted by theſe ancient figures, but 
have been miſled by the modern ones: for though the con- 
| ſtellations on both globes are pretty much the ſame, yet either 

their characters or dreſs, or air or attributes, have been 
changed in almoſt every one of them; as will eaſily appear, 
by comparing the figures on the Farneſe · globe (the only an · 
cient one perhaps in the world) with the repreſentations on 
the beſt of our modern ones. This has been ſo little regard 
ed, that even ſome celebrated Mathematicians told our au 
thor, they always imagined there was not any — at | 
all, Quint. Inſt, I. iv. „ i ow nc. 0097 arte ü 
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* 95s. J].  : 

Our — has conſidered each 
figure apart on the F atneſe globe, together with 
what the poets have ſaid in relation to any of 
them. To, this end he, made uſe. of a drawing 
of the two hemiſpheres ; 38 copy of which: is __ 
fixed to this chapter. 94 i e | 
| Though the ſtars were thought by the edel | 
to be innumerable; plas conſtellations on their 
globes were under fifty. Of theſe the Farneſt 
globe (though much injured by time or it's 
keepers) has preſerved to us above forty. The 
principal lines, as the arctit and antarctie circles, 
the tropics, | the æquator, and zodiac, and conſe- 
quently; the, Ave zones, Are marked out on this 
globe, but without any ſtars . ¶ Fo avoid the con- 


fuſion that ſo many figures may be apt to give, 
the conſtellations to the north of the zodiac are 


firſt conſidered 3 1 then thoſe on the zodiac itſelf, 
and laſtly thoſe to the ſouth « of the zodiac, 


| . Draco, or. the GREAT SERPENT, by the 
northern pole, ſpreads itſelf into both hemiſpheres, 
and rolls, according to the poets, between, as well | 
25 round, the two Bears. 

The ArcT1, or Bears, are loſt on the F. ar- 
neſe globe. Helice, or the greater, Bear, had 


DB Stat. Theb. v. v. 5 50. virg Geo: i. v. ele d Wee, 
WM. v. $5» _ 1. V. 307. 5 8 
| N it's 


T 2x96 1 

it's *. ahi head of !Cyndſura, * the 
leſſer Bear. Befote the diſcovery of the . 0h 
E were the great directoss in navigation :. 


Boörks was behind the greater Bear, r 


15 te s wain (ſo called from the Roman Plau 


ſtra) and appears in the act of driving it on. 
He is dreſſed like a eountryman, in a ſhort tunie, 
with his legs and arms bare, and the pedum paſ. 
torale in Wa. OS rand. ee n 95 dis 
breaſt *. 1 en OTST 


. 4 Fr own at Bobteos 
e hand, is a wreath of flowers and leaves 
faſtened with a ribband, and makes ſuch a circu- | 
Jar appearance in the heavens, though jt "_ 
ed to a Gothic crown on our globes . 740 


xc s, 'off [s6exrevi.ts, i is fo EN 
Röm his knedling, "the reaſon of which was ü un- 
known in the times of Manilius, and, even of 
Aratus. Avienus will have it to be Hercules a 
moſt tired wich his long fig fight with the "ſerpent 
that kept the garden of the Heſperites "in im tte 
mory of which Jute placed bis gare in the 


1100 28 


Aratus, v. 4954 Mas. i. v. 302. Ovid. * ü. 
v. 108. 5 


1 * v. 104. 2182. 277. Man. i i. v. 317. I. v. v. 20. 
Man i. v. 823. Met; viii. C. 182. Gemmte, when de 
of tis conſtellation, ſhould be taken in thematural erte | 
as ſignifying * or Iaves. Man. v. v. 269. | 
heavens 


| . 


177 4 8 
heavens, with bis neel 5310 it ing the the g rent ad ene s 
head. He is quite naked.” ee 


4147 11 13 © Fr 1 A 4 21 


Orniuchus or SERPENTARIUS, i is alſo naked, 
and holds another ſerpent j in his hands. Manilius 
peaks of him and the. ſerpent as fighting together, 
and that ſo equally, that the combat muſt laſt for 
ever. The old globe is not ſo pictureſque ; for 
the ſerpent in his hands ſeems rather to threaten 
Boötes than the perſon who holds 54 | 


__ * . 
* 


The figure of LVR ſhows that the. tyra and 
teſtudo of old were the fame, for the bottom. 


part of it conſiſts of the entire ſhell of: a  tortoile. 
It has only ſix ſtrings, but there i: is a ſpace for 2 
ſeventh, which ſeems to be defaced, or perhaps 
was omitted in memory of the Pleiad thit bas 
diſappeared ; for it had ſeven at firſt, in alluſion 
to the number of the Pleiades *. 2 


AQUILA, juſt under Lyra, is deſcribed as fly- 
' ing with the fulmen in his talons; whereas here 
he js without it, and ſtanding in a quiet poſ- 


ture l. His head is in the other hemiſphere, near 


the Dolphin. b 
\ 
Man. i. v. 315. Arat.“ v. 65. Avien. v. 193. 

i Man. i. v. 336. | 

k Faſt. v. v. 166, Manilius ſpeaks of i it's $ cornua or or horns, 
which have been accounted for, Man. i. v. 325. 

There was doubtleſs ſome difference in the ancient as well 
25 in the modern globes, and this 1 is a very great inſtance of it. 
Faſt, vi, v. 196, Man, i. v. 345: Id. v. v. 484. 

15 The 


: 
7 
* 
4 


If :; 


The figure of the Dournm f is ſpoken, of or 
very aptly marked but. by the diſpoſition off ir 


| ſtars ». From an expreſ ion in Manilius, it may 


be inferred, that the Dolphin on the ancient 


painted globes was of 'a dark colour. On ſuch 


a ground, the ſtars (when repreſented) muſt hare 


n 3 $44 
nr to great advantage ; 1 


3 by 


Cxenus, or the SWAN, both here ang by the 
- poets, is repreſented. in the attitude of flying. 
Beſore the left wing is a line, almoſt worn out inthe 
Farneſe e globe, which r may 'be t the Sagitta, , as it is 
ſaid to be juſt by Cygnus, All that is obſerved 
of ſo plain a figure, is, that! it Was marked out 
by the ſtars contained in r 


* 


3 
72 


N i be five. next * all mh 5 ane 
another. PEGASUS, or the flying. horſe, on which 
Perſeus rode, is deſcribed, as he is here, in a n- 
pid lying poſture, though. there is but half his 
figure. His mane is deſcribed by Avienus, Tike 
the manes of the two fine horſes on Monte Car 
alto at Rome ? i #6 o 


= Man. v. v. 412. Faſt. ii. v v. 79. 


n The expreſſion i is Cæruleus. Nathing i is more perplex- 
ing than the F. atin names of colours. It is plain. from many 
inſtances, that cxruleus was uſed for ſome dark colour Vir 
Geo. i. v. 453- Zn. iii. v. 195 


Man. i. 345. 343: Id. v. v. 25. Avien. v. 635. 691. 


bl Men. v. v. 24+ Id. i. * 350. Axien. v. 487. 47 J. 
ANDROMEDA 


| ct 2179 F 
| ANDROMEDA. extends her, arms, andi e- 
fribed as chained to a rock eyen in the heayens, 
vith grief and feat expreſſed in her face 3 and.is 
temarked as N from gn dener _— 
as on the | giabs Þ ow 301286 


Pꝛxszvs holds dis 2 e 3 \ >. 
the head of Meduſa in the other, which agrees 


with the poetical 3 accounts; only there; ſhould be 
2 hook on his ſword, which perhaps i is effaced *. : 
css EIA, the mother of Andromeda, i is ſeat 


ed on the arctic circle, and repreſented. with 2 
diſturbed. air, as, Cepheus. her father is with a 


ſevere one. They. retain. the ſame chers 4 ia 


the heavens 3 AS they, had upon earth 9 


The DeLToToN or hog is quite 


effaced, or was omitted. It was not capable of 


any poetical deſcription. . It. Us faid to. lie i in the 


4 3 Ss ws 


which ſpace i is of a triangular form . UE A 
. 899 4 


ERICTHONIUS, or. Mapnocattn, — 


| called Auriga, or the Charioteer, appears without 


his chariot, . in the 19 of TR one. 


% 


* 


Man. i. v. 358. Auen. v. 467. Chee de. nat, deo, Its 

c. 48. | h EY, 

ö Met. iv. v. 8 — Tac, . v. v. 630. Man. v. V. 212. IS | f 
4 * . 1 5 x & $« > ES : 5 

5 Man. i. Ve. 355 Man. v. v. 446. 11 Ein OC 7 "4 


t Avien. Ve 537» Man. i. v. 354+] 24h 


t 0 1 
In n slight hand, he holds 47s *wHipg 38 in. h 7 
Jefe were the Hadi and Capella; which. he tay f. 
before bis breaſt,” and therefbre are not Teen; u 1 


bis back is turned towards ts: + Probably in 1b e 
ancient globes his chariot was repreſented tod v. 


NT beſe Are Alf the f orchern eoiftellations onthe be 


Ache The Leit of the zodiac : are "next tk 
conſidered.” 3 If ago Maag . 2 


3 21 1 too! 1 


C ANCER, Ae 8 Vfanilivs, was. repre 
ſented without eyes 3 ſo that What! is ſeen on the ne 
globe is only the focket for them. The figures int 
wete generally repieſetited on the ancient globe bl 
as alive afid in action; for which reaſon "Cancer, an 
when painted, Was K a” black colour, thoig tur 
the moderns paint nim red, as If bolled . f 


Leo is deſeribed as furious and roaring, nl | 
is repreſented fo on the globe. He i is f faid to be " 
the Nemæan Hon lain by Hercules. +, Mia 

 VirGo. has ears of corn in ber Ks 1 * yd 
virgin's attribute, the' zone. She i is ſo deſeribel pe 
by capers; $ who FI ber Took | is 5 chaſte and 


dal 

: he 

Man. v. v. 20. * i. v. 4 Auien. v. 7431: aN aol bere 
"i; el. yy „ . | * 
w Man. ii. v. 260. Idgiy:* v. 534. 530. There is ae of t 
oblong figure juſt above db, n our author or di 10 MP 


know what to make of. . 
X * U, v. 81. Man. iv. V. ä Id. V. v. 206. N . : | Virs 
ſeyere3 


at 


tr 57 57 


We) pre del 18 is Nang us this k is not 
She ib mf uvalfy tepreſen ited with wings, | 
— 2 in her hand in i "the Painted Aar 


wiscoloured'as” very ripe 7. 7. 


Tana, or "the Lies, is faid to hve 


been Oey held u up by the Scorpius, who ex- 


tended his claws beyond it's limits for that pur- 
poſe, but cat 4 little” before Küguſtus's death, 

gcorpius was made to contract his caws ; and a 
new figure (probably of Auguſtus himſelf) was 
mtroduced to hold the Paade On the F: arneſe 


klobe it is held by Scorpfus, hieb! ſhews it's 
antiquity.” In ſeveral medals it is Held we > 


3 to'Ve Auguſtis [$1 101 s 11 pa 


7 


Penis * = Ulme 2, Aid 25 Manilius 


| Fe Man. iv. v. 191. Id. v. vy 271. Avien. v. 335. 348. 
189. On a gem at Florence, her face is turned towards us. 
Manilius does but juſt touch upon her leaving the earth after 
the golden age, of, which Aratus made the en di- 
greſſon in his whoſe poem, Man. iv. v. 54 
2 The aſtronomers of old were at a loſs how to have the 
balance ſupported, and were obliged to make Scorpius take 
vp the ſpace of two signs. On the other hand, it was pro- 
perer for Auguſtus than for Scorpius to hold it; for beſides 
the compliment to him for holding the balance of the affairs 
of the world, Libra was the very ſign that was ſaid to pre- 
lde over Italy, an d. fo. Auguſtus i in holding it, would be 
fuppoſed the guardian angel of his country after his deceaſe. 
Perhaps the hint of placing Auguſtus there was taken from 
Vugil's compliment of this kind to that Emperor, Geo. i. 
V. 35. 


=o Pe, 


ing the balance. . The old poets agree in it's be, Sor 


Þ 16 1 | 
Manilius alludes to both theſe wayn of. hold 1 


ing held up (though, the moderns. repreſent ü git. 
without any ſupporter). and with both ſcales rear 
exactly even, which ſeems to refer to the equality allo 
of the day and night T the ſun, enter th Luc 
gn * 2 95 | * 


41 B44 
Sconrivs, according, to the —.— — dram 
by the painters of a dark venomous colour, and eo 
his tail pointed and raiſed, as preparing, to ſtrike re 
Theſe deſcriptions in the poets agree. with, the t! 
figure on the globe, as far as they can. agree with 
the bare figure of a thing ; 3 and no doubt. they 
have added the colourings to it with the ſame 
juſtneſs, as being equally acquainted with the 
works of the painters as of the ſtatuaries * 


ARCITENENS, or SAGITTARIVUS, is repre 
ſented like a apr p . He holds his bow as Ju 


v. 38. Man. iv. v. 774. It was uſual to oompliment the you 
emperors with a place among th corſte an Loc. i . 
v. 68. Stat. Theb. i. v. 51. Flac. Arg. i. v. 20O0“ꝓ. 


a Man, 1 iii. V. 332. Id. iv. V. 203. Id. U ii. v. . 38. 1. i 1 
v. 529. Faſt, 16, v. 384. | 


b Met. i 11. v. 200. Fat. iv. v. 162, Met. it. v. ny Lc 


ix v. 132. 

4 Suppoſed to be Pan, who o ab Jupiter b t the 3 
giants, put them, by the ſtrange noiſe he made, into (what 
has ever ſince been pear a e fri ght. be Eratlt de 
_ Sider, Art. 27, | 


0 of rend te 


„ 
4% to. moot an arrow aimed st the tall og 
„ Ccorpius. The artiſts, in proceſs of time, ſub- 


followed that idea even about the Auguſtan age. 
Lucan expreſſly calls him Chiron, who. ſeems 


ulled Centaurus. Manilius was in the fame 
tor, and mentions. ſome drapery, though both 
e naked on the globe. He marks very ſtrong- 


bis figure 21249208 
Carniconn is hid, all bus thy bead, by the 
obe reſting on Atlas's ſhoulders. The reſt of 


is figure might be ſupplied from gems or medals, 
particularly from a medal of Auguſtus Czar, 


> * — W R.=Þ5 - 


zoat, and ending in a fiſh ©. 


AQUARIUS appears like a beautiful PAR FI 
youth, as . Wen, Re 


Man. i. v. 270. Luc. vi. v. 394. Man. iv. v. eb; 467. 
Hence Capricorn is called by Manilins, Ambiguus, ii. 
232. and Biformis, 3. v. 257. This medal is a very plaih 


od. On one fide is the head of Auguſtus; on the other 
Capricorn (the ſign he was born under) and beneath that is a 
udder (the conſtant mark of rule) and a globe. So that 


" to rule the world, duet. in Aug. c. 94. 
cup-bearer, 


fituted a centaur in tke room of the ſatyr (as ap- 
pears from ſeveral gems and medals) and the poets - 


nher to prefide over the conſtellation properly 


y the ſeverity of his "ow: which. . alſo in 


where he is repreſented with the fore part like a 


proof of the hieroglyphical language amongſt the artifts of 


the medal ſays, as in ſo many words, 4 Auguſtus was bern | 


* * „„ o 9 
_ \ \ 


A 3 [ 1 1 
cepabcarer! Ele holds the eu of little uf f. 
| his hand, inclined downward, and is always pour 


ing out of it, as the ſouree of a river ma yar 
from: his feet over a large part of the globe. the 
Theſe Particulars are well marked out 5 che: 
e a O ie 21:65 WM 2 bac 

Piss, or the Foun, wee hün by Mi: his 
vilics as under water, in the river that fem no 
from Aquarius- The poets mark both (thei fe 
places exactly, and their being turned "differen the 
ways ; and ſpeak of them rather in 4 more bie- ge 
tureſque manner than they appear on tlie Yobe ſent 
Ovid gives à wary ;pretty pron how 8 me 2nd 
to be received into the heavens s. 5 eee e be 

Anrxs, or the Rant, turns his bead b KWG 

as Manilius obſerves, from whom it appears ae « 
that he was painted ef a gold- colour, and ven Ma, 


properly, as this was the very Ram fo famous 
for his golden ſteece; and the ſame alſo that en 
ried Helle over che ſea, and gave. her niame'to| 
noted part of it 12 


* 


3 
# 3 


f Faſt, ii. v. 455. Faſt. i. v. 652. Man. iv. v. 797. Arte 
v. 549 · Man. iv. v. 261, Id. ii. v. 233,492. 4.5 -*þ, 


'£ Man. i. v. 273. Avien. v. 545. ! ii. v. 36h. Fa 
ii. 472. Man. iv. v. 579. 


d Man. iv. v. 506. Id, ii. v. 212. Id. i, v. 205. Luc, i 
v. 57. Faſt, iii. v. 876, | 


4 * — 


; 'Tavari 


11 : 
Taunus, or the BU LL, famous for « carrying 
Furopa over the ſame element, and giving a 


ume to our part of the world, is deſcribed by 
ede poets as he appears on the globe. His head 
e turned from the coutſe of the ſun, and he riſes 


backwards. He is repreſented only in part, with 
dis neck bending downwärd, und his knee yet 
more bent. On ſome gems is Teen bis whole 
jgure, butting with Ris head, and rearing up 
he ground with his feet. From a difficult paf- 
ige in Virgil, we find that Taurus was repre- 
{nted on the coloured globes, with gilded horns, 
and all oy white, agreeably to the poetical 
deſeriptions af Eurapa's. bull, . and like! the bulls 
that were facrificed to Jupiter . us. 


Gras, or the Was, are e delerbes by 
Manilius as naked, voung, and cheautiſul, with 
their arms interwreavtid, juſt s they appear on the 


that cannot be reconciled with their taking their 


— "2 % 


1 TTL; 201 7 
you p. 57 n. hk 1. b * 
enn i opa, SKR t 
, ooh 7 * 2527 H . 2 * a N 
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globe. Ovid makes them to be Caſtor and Pol- 
ux; bat as theſe are always ſeen both together, 


lace an th "the whine: ee unleſs 


| Man, wy ve 299. mn. i. v. 264 14. v. v. 142 a, in, 


* 
* 
* 
.* ” 1 
bo ” 
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the Twins x were confilered op! * as, j em 


| Theses are ths ako 1 of. the ones 0 
| ſouthern conſtellations, are as follow :. 241 WR 


; ARGo is the famous ſhip that ds Jai 
and the Argonauts to. Colchis to fetch. the goldq 
fleece, and is ſaid to be the firſt that was ere 
built. It is repreſented as failing on!, thou 
hut. half of it appears. There are no Wen * 
| it beſides 4, Victory and a Triton u,. 
Hypxvs, or the WATER- druf 4 a 
(Mazilivs ſays) very” well marked out with, 
but this does not appear, becauſe the Farnel 
globe (the only ancient one as yet KHD) hab 
no ſtats. The fituation of Hydrus is deferi 1 
* Avienus as. it is on the Farneſerglabe:. 


Cx Arn, or the Cur, reſts on the back d 


the er WE che middle. It is ſhaped lit 
f * ite 5. 70 8 | 4 70 


* Man, ii. v. 62661 49 | hy . v. e * 
7 1 This & is 1. by.t the care, — it info, del 
poets, Man. v. v. . 


m Flaccus finely deſcribes the marriage. feaſt of B 
and Thetis, as painted on one ſide of it, and the cond 
between the Centaurs and the Lapithæ on the other. Tu 
could not be, for Peleus was not married till after the up 


was made, Flac. Argon. i. v. 129—148. 


Man. i. v. 406. Avien. v. 390. 


is 187 1 | 
the little urns which the ancients uſed to drink 
out of, and are ſeen in the hand of Bacchus in 
ſtatues and relievos. This too i Is ald to be mark- 


* 
* 


£2 


ed out by it's ſtars . I Wea ee 
Cox vus, or the Cow. is erat: on th? 
back of the ſerpent, and bending down as peck- 
np at it. Neowing more is s obſerved or it by the 


"ex 4 10H 7 


ms, | Fon 


CenTaurus is Ig 1 by the ſerpent's tail, 
His look is mild, as being the philoſophical Chi- 
on, the great maſter of the rules of equity 2 and 
ultice, and the inſtructor of Hercules, as well as 
f Achilles. Hei is repreſented. as coming from 


e chace with a young loneſs in his hand, 
dich is held by | him (as. a Hacrifice) toward” Je: 
tar before him 1, My 25 

Ara is ſaid by Maniſius to be the altar on 
mich Jupiter offered facrifice for ſucceſs againſt 
de giants ". ok, He repreſents it as with lighted 
4 5417 2 | | . he 111 r 


Pac 


b * 4 4 . . 7 1 
Sw Et 5 11 47 . PS KL 


ae v. 898. Man, v. v. 435. . . 
} Avien, v. 9009s i 2 my . 38 ; ” 7g Re Sn 4 ITT 


4 4 5 * 


Arien. v. 889. 1 he poets bases, that the upper or 
Iman part is roughened by degrees, and extreinely well 
ited with the equine part a little below his breaſt; 26 in 
e two fine figures in the: Villa Adriani at Rome, Man. i. 
60. Avien. v. 883. 886. Faſl. v. v 444. 
Man. v. v. 331. This ſeems to ſhow, that in the odd 
Wen ſcheme, Jupiter himſelf/ was ſuppoſed to be only a2 
ſubſtituted 


2 188 2 

<oals on it; andthe. frankincenſe as flaming up 

but nothing of this appears on the globe. 

Next to Ara is a wreath | like Ariadne 5 an 

larger, and without a ribband. Agitis not ment 
oned by ire there i is no gueſſing what 


LY 
means. 4 . 
3 ; 4 + & 1 8 4 ; 
7 P 3 * * * 15 -S 
$$ 


Piscrs pe og or the SOUTHERN FI; 


«33 25 


whale place ſhould be under Aquarius, and te | 
7 5 is loft 1087 the Kor TRE in that t part 


24 1 4 1001 2 | 
as to 10 


4 Kee ng is well 1 8 ſwim 
ming along the water that flows from Aquariu 


G45 


urn, with great ſcales on his breaſt, his $ mout 
open and threatening, and his. tail wreathed,ju fl 
as he is deſcribed by Manilius * rn anc Lad 

Fru, or;the RIVER, (ſuppoſed originally 
be the Nile, bur turned by the Romans inta Ei 
danus, or the Po) wanders ſeveral ways. 'Th 
chief thing to be obſerved is, that it is very Win 
ing and irregular, which is marked my the pot 
| 7 well as by:the artifts !% er ,268 e 


' ſubſtituted ruler, who in his dangers RNs ny 
the real Supreme, that preſided. over him and the-umvel 
The poet here raiſes the priefts of ald as much as he-depre 
Jupiter. Under this conſtellat on (ſays he) ſhall be be 
prieſts pt deputy: gods, Tbid. v. 342. Man: i. ee 
8 Avien. v. 82g. Man. i. v. 429%" tes v ne gies 
Man. 1 1CV4427 Id. v. ve 15. wu L f „e 
u Arten. 7. 797. 803. 678. Man. bs V. ane. * 1d 
v. 14. O81( 


TTY 


On1on kneels on one knee a little beyond Ce- 
u. His face is in profile; he holds out his 
ms, and ſhould perhaps''graſ à ford in his 
joht hand. But that part is indiſtinct, and the 
cets differ about it. Something like a dagger 
ungs by his left fide, which agrees better with 
lanilius ine en u ole bis {ſword than 
at Ovid ſays v. r 1004 inen 


pRoc vo, or Oron's' pod, tiles before Sirius, 
nd it is thence that he has his name *. 


dinlus, or CANICIA (commonly "led the 
Jog-ftar) who has ſo terrible a character in the 
d poets, and whaſe il ce is ſadreadedat this 

ay at Rome, Was. repreſented by the old painters 
ith a malign and dark look, and ſometimes as 
eathing flames like the Cbimæra. As a mark 
his being ſo hot and fiery, he is ſeen on the 
be. with ſeveral odd, rays about his head. He 
deſcribed; as running vebhemently after Lepus, 
bo appears as running from him, and is there - 
re called ſwift, as well as Sirius is by Virgil, 
en when ſpeaking of him as a conſtellation J. 


It 
t 
1 


_ % 

Man. i. v. 26. 378. Faſt. ir. v. 388. Met. xiii. v. 294. 
et. viii. v. 207. Man. i. v. 318. Avien. v. 722242. 
Procyon ſignifies arte canis, Man. v. v. 20. 

1 See Manilius v. v. 208 — 217. and Avienus 733, to 
Our. author thought the epithet rapidus (uſed here by 
_ improper, before he conſidered the attribute given to- 
us, Vir, Geo. iv. v. 426. Man. i. v. 402. 


Thus 


[ 190 1 
5 ＋ hus, of the forty-two great conſtellations in 
the catalogue of Eratoſthenes, we find all on the 
Farneſe · globe, except the Arcti and the Pile 
Notius. As for the Hyades, Pleiades, and Ar- 
in antiquity) they were not 
£ | but only pre pa” 
tions, contained, .the two firſt in Tautus, and 

other in Bobtes. The Pleiades might poſſibly be 
repreſented perſonally on ſome antient globe 
Virgil mentions one of them in that manner, and 
others ſpeak of them as a diſtin® ; <poſtellating* 


Tu 


Geb. iv. v. 234. Suppoſing they were e all Npretut per u 
ſonally in Taurus, it might be in a very little compaſs; nartic 
Pyrrhus wore the nine muſes in a ring. Manilius may reſe ines 
even to their being repreſented all on Taurus in miniature 
J. iv. v. $22. Flaccus Tpeaks of all of them perſonally 
Argon. v. v. 416. See Aratus, v. 255. and Eratofthenes 
Conſtellations, No. 23. What vaſt globes the ancients had 
may be learned from an aſtronomical inſtrument formerl 
Rome, to which one of the largeſt ee tor 
gnomon. Plin, ]. af: Ne i ten E 8452480 


5 c | 255 . 5 5. 7. 
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4 T U R N, ahi moſt remote of che Planets, 
is deſcribed: by the poets as very old and de- 
pid, with fetters on his feet, to denote' the 
buneſs of his motion, and a pruning-hook ' in 
bis hand, from. a tradition, that, after his bein 


1 


and introduced there ſeveral parts of agriciilture, 
priularly the art of pruning and managing the 
ines. In his character of preſiding over time, 


ln the outer d of 2 gem {io Yoron, Stoſche' wands | 


drawn by two ſerpents ; Jupiter by two eagles; Mars by 
ho horſes, apd Sol by four 3 Venus by two doves; Mer- 
ary by two cocks; and Luna by two ſtags. In the next 
hind are the twelve ſigns of the zodiac; ; and in the centre 
12 perſon playing on two pipes, to ſignify the harmony of 
ſe univerſe, or what we vulgarly call the . * the: 
hhercs. This is reckoned a great curioſity. 


e during his great feaſt the e ne 1. le « 
. 7. Falx ſeems to have ſignified a prunjng-haok o* 
«le; an inſtrument of war; the harpꝰ; and 2. ſcy the 
kapert. 1 iv. el. a. v. 16. 


kabroned by Jupiter, he took refuge in — 


te has wings on his hoplders, 28 ug: ſhackles = 


Won at Florence) are the ſeven planets in chariqts ; 3 Saturn 


' Faſt, iii. v. 296. Tib. i. el. 5. y. ac An-. verso. 
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on his feet. He 18 never deſcribed as dr 
chariot. 


Jorirxx, as preſiding over 5 planet, i is re- 


preſented only as in a chariot and pair, thougt 
on all other occaſions he is drawn by four horſes, 


The poets, ſey little. or nething of his plantar” 
character, s deeming. it eee t 
nour. Gnad ob: % id n 7218 (2? . Mie, er 
Mans is diſtinctly 86s ad Jain 
planet, and as drawn by two horfes. In this 
chatacter he appears much like the god of 


* — 2 


His, ſtar is deſoribed as red and 1 and hinkt 1 
25 impetucus in his courſes. to 55 307 II by ] 
Verus is as mild as Mars i is outrageous: = It 
5 had various names and offices aſſigned toll een 
When conſidered as a planet, it is dire di 

by Venus drawn, by, doves; but, when. it U ber 
conſidered as, the morning an evening ſtaryrit 1:3 « 
directed by a youth, called Luc xxx, or- ob- and 
PHORUS,: and ſometimes Hrsrrxus, i for the f 
e. To Javits thats: may dem Fort or low, according bea 
to men's ſituation or thoughts. The Greeks call hin - 
Xęcros, which ſignifies time. Our mcdern Painters ſeem 51 * 
have borrowed their idea of time from the old figures of . 501 
turn, only they have turned the pruning-hook into a ſcythe, 10 
On a gem in Agoſtini, he has e aud d fetters, and Jean Met 


on his pruning- hook. 
4 Faſt. j ji. v. $56, 


* 4 if; i : 3 i 


2 


evening: ſtar 


293 J f 
erening- ſtar. Others change his h 
kis name, giving him a white one for the morn- 
ing, and a blaek one for the evening. Though 
he is called the brighteſt ſtar in the heavens, yet 
he is deſcribed with a gloomy look on melancho- 


ly occaſions. His office was to call Aurora, 
and he had the privilege of ſetting the laſt of all 


the ſtars. He is not ſeen on either of his 
horſes in any antique, but always appears either 


before the chariot of the ſun, with a torch, as 


Lucifer, or before the chariot of the moon, with- 
out a torch, as Heſperus * . 


Mexcury, as guiding a Haste is ee 


„y Lucan (I. i. v. 663.) as ſwift in his motion. 
It has been obſerved, that Mercury's make in 
general ſeemed to be deſigned for lightneſs and 


diſpatch, an idea perhaps bo rowed from his 
planetary character. He appears often in antiques 
25 drawn by two cocks, as the mark of vigilance, 


and alertneſs. 


Diana, among her various offices in the 


beavens, upon earth, and in hell, had the di- 


e This ſtar has four names among us, and twice as many 


mong the Romans, which are all reducible to the three 
dorementioned, Met xiv. v. 598, En. vi. v. 193. Met 
Ir, v. 190. Faſt. ii. v. 312. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 241. 


Met. xi. v. 272. Ovid, 1. 11. el. 11. v. 86. Ovid (beſore 


Jalivs Cæſar's death) Met. XV. v. 790. Met. xi. v. 571. 
Met, ir. v. 629, Met. xi. v. 296. 1 
K rectio 


rſe, and not 


— 


"Tia 3: 


rection of the planet of Luna, 1 the. Moon 


She i is often repreſented. on relievos, gems, and 


medals, with a. lunar crown or ereſcent on her 
forehead, and as drawn by ſtags or does, but 
commonly by horſes. The poets ſpeak of her 


charioy and of her two horſes as perfectly White', 


It is this Diana who is aid to have fallen in 


love with Endymion. If the occaſion of her 


love be conſidered, it may perhaps appear to 


have been a philoſophical amour, or platonic love, 


and ſo might not interfere with her character of 


chaſtity. However that be, ſhe is often ſeen 


on relievos ment, to a 0 aſleep, with 


A veil over her head 5. 


| AroLLo (or rather 801) is ſpoken « by the 
poets more than all the reſt of the planets put 
together. They deſcribe his face as ſhining, and 
mark that particular brightneſs (beforemention- 


f Propert. iii. el. 20. v. 18. Hence ee calls her 
Regina Bicornis, Carm. Sæc. v. 35. Stat. Theb. i. v. 338. 
Faſt. v. v. 16. iv. v. 372. Rem. Am. i. v. 258. On a gem 
at Florence ſhe is drawn by two heifers, a particular not 


taken notice of by the poets of the firſt ages. 


By this a line in Flaceus becomes not only clear, but 
very deſcriptive too of her appearance, Argon. viii. v. 3. 


Probably this fable might be meant originally of the ecliples 


of the moon; if ſo, her veil would be the moſt ſignificant 
part of her dreſs. See Catullus de coma Beren. Ixiv. v. C. 


F 


5 ed) 
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his 
tio 


| lot 


thi 
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ed) beaming from his eyes. They often talk 
of the corona radiata (or crown of twelve rays) 
on his head, and repreſent him as ſtanding in 
| his chariot drawn by four horſes, with a whip, 
or a flambeau, in his hand *®, They often men- 
tion his cbariot, and hint at the ſmallneſs of 
it. The harneſs ſeems to have been. roſe-co- 
loured, and, ſtudded with precious ſtones, and 
the chariot itſelf of gold. They tell us the 
number, names, and even the colour of his 
horſes, which are deſcribed as full of life and. 
fire, and breathing quick as they run along. His 
courſe is ſaid to lie between two fixed points; 
the firſt half is all up-hill, and the laſt all 
down- bill. He ſets out from the eaſtern, and 
drives into the weſtern ſea, where he is ſup- 
poſed to paſs the nights in the palace of Ocea- 
nus. He is imagined daily to drive his chariot 
over a tran} rn 0 or cryſtal) arch i in the heavens, 


n Met. ii. v. 30, 231. Met. iv. v. 193. Ovid, ep. iv. 
v. 159. Tun. Xii. v. 164. Juv. Sat. xiii. v. 78. Stat. 
Theb. i. v. 28. Ovid, ep. viii. v. 105. Met. ii. v. 1520 
Flac. v. v. 414. Met. ii, v. 399. Stat. Achill. ii. v. 289. 
The artiſts repreſent him with each, and for the moſt part 
naked; ſo that Flaccus dreſſing him in a coat of mail, with 
the hoon of the zodiac wrought on it, and tied round him 
with a rainbow, is perhaps his own fancy, or poſſibly may 
be copied from ſome antient picture, Flac. ir. v. 95. 


** 
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on which appear the tracks of his wheels a as $ on 
common road upon earth i. 


All the parts of duration, from the FRAN 
to the leaſt, were repreſented as perſons by the 
artiſts and poets, 


ErzRNITTy indeed is not ſpoken of. as perfon 


ally by the poets, Unleſs they meant this goddeſs 
| the name of Hag, or Eternal youth ; but 


i Hor. Cans Mate: v. 10. Sil. xvi. v. 232. Hor. i jit. od. 
6. v. 44. Met. ii. v. 110. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 44. Met, 
ii. v. 154. Flac. v. v. 413. Faſt. 1i. v. 72. Ovid, I. ii. 


el. 1. v. 24. The meaning of purpureus is not ſettled. It 


is uſed of fire, ſwans, and Row; ſo that it may not differ ho 


much from ziveus as may be thought; Met. ii. v. 87. 110 | 


Stat. Achill. i. v. 436. Faſt. iv. v. 372. Vir. Geo. iii, 
v. $5, 360. Met. ii. v. 64. Met. vi. v. 487. Stat. Achill. 
ii. v. 17. Met. ii. v. 258. Tn. Xii. v. 115. Met, xv. v, 
419. En. xi. v. 914. Stat. Theb. viii. 273. Met. i. 
v. 133. The courſe of Sol is frequently repreſented in the 
| ſame manner by the artiſts. He appears labouring up hill 
or deſcending eaſily down. Sometimes the zodiac is over 
bim, which falls in uſually with his head, to mark not only 
the month, but the particular part of the month, when any 
event happened. It was a common compliment to their 
emperors to place them in the zodiac, and even in the chariot 
of Sol himſelf; and in ſome figures of this kind, they might 
mark out the time of the year when ſuch an emperor died, 
by the part of the zodiac with which they had made him co- 
incide. Where Photbus's own head falls in with any f ign, 
it was probably meant to mark out the time of the year, as 
minutely as Ovid does, De Art. Am. I. v. 68. Ib. 11, 388 


„ 3 
1 fic is varioudy repreſented by the artiſts *. Some- 
times ſhe has the head of Sol in one hand, and 
\ Wl of Luna in the other (which ſeems to anſwer 
e our ſaying, As long as the ſun and moon 


« endure ” ) and ſometimes ſhe is ſitting on a 
globe, alluding perhaps to the heathen notion 
of the eternity of the world. Sometimes ſhe is 
repreſented by an elephant, or in a chariot drawn 
by an elephant, as a long-lived creature fome- ; 
times by a phœnix, or with one, as continually 
renewed. She appears too wb a veil, to how 
ſhe is CT Th | 


k On a medal of M. Aureliag, Eternity, with a lighted 
ſambeau in her nand, is carrying his empreſs to heaven. 
On the baſe of a-remarkable relie vo at Rome, Eternity is re- 
preſented as a male, naked, and with expanded wings: it is 
very noble figure. In his left hand is a celeſtial globe witkt 
a ſerpent winding about it, a very old and ſignificant emblem 
of Eternity, efpecially when the tail comes round to the 
mouth. His eyes are lifted: up towards heaven, whither he 
s carrying M. Aurelius and his conſort : and on each fide 
them appears an eagle flying towards the eaſt, the ſym- 
bal of deification. At the bottom of the baſe on the left 
hand. is the genius (as ſuppoſed) of Monte Citosio (where: 
the relievo ſtood) reſting his head againſt an obeliſk with a 
| ball on the top of it: and on the right is tha genius of 
Rome looking upwards, and holding up her hand as admir- 
ng or praying. The Romans, in the attitude of praying, 
tel up the palms of their hands open, as they do now in 
Airica, See En. i. v.93. Id. ii. v. 688. 406. 
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The Macxvs Axxvus, or the GEA "FM 
TONIC YEAR, Was a period of many thouſands | 
of years,. when all the heavenly bodies, as well 
as all things on earth, would be juſt as they 
were at the creation!, This evolution of ſo 
many ages is repreſented with ſome of the attri- 
butes of eternity itſelf. On a gem of Adrian 
at Florence, he appears with a ſine look aud 
lung looſe robe. He holds his right hand up- 

wards, and has the globe and phœnix in his 
left. He is incloſed by an oval (not circular) 
ring, to ſhow the great round of time he preſides 


over v. 
a * 3 3 


The SACULA, © or "Cenronns, are mention 
ed ſometimes perſonally by the poets, but. they 
do not appear. in een the n of Wes ar- 


+ 7 


tits. : - 8 35 a "IP { ap! i. 


TE. This period, according to Caſſini, is 24800 years; ac- 
cording to Tycho Brache, 25816 3 and, according to Ricci- 
olus, 25920. The: conſequence: of this renovation of” the 
world would be the return of the golden age; and therefore 
the higheſt compliment a poet could pay an emperor was to 
ſay, * * eee Win Be n _ bs 


Lt 


« reign.” | | 

m The inſert ption of Sn Reflauratio, ſo fi equent 
on medals, and that of Sæculum Aureum, on this, had much 
the ſame meaning with RR fine e in his knnen 
eclogue to 2 n 


— 
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The Four Acts, or 'GraDaTIONs, of the 
lie of man, infancy, youth, manhood, and old 
ape, are not all ſpoken of as perfons by the poets 


of the better ages. They ſeem to have divided 


the life of man into youth which was carried on 
to forty- -five) and old-age, which may claim all 
the reſt, OF both theſe they Tra: as Rey 
and deities 2. - 

The ANNI1, or Finn are deſcribed os per- 5 
ſons, with a certain gliding and ſilent motion. 
There are ſome expreſſions which ſeem to imply, 
that Annus was repreſented with more dignity, 
and as moving along ; (flently though ſway} in 
i chariot e. 


— 


The Sa Abies are - all pg ail as Pao 
both by artiſts and poets v . Jer 
N : 


n Met. vii. v. 241. Art. Am. I. ii. v. 670. Met. xiv. 
1.143. Hor, Epod. viii. v. 3. Our author here explains: a 


curious ancient painting (found at the Villa Corfini at Rome. ) — 


a relating to the four ages of man, Polym. p. 190. | 
o Art. Am. iii. v. 62. Colum. de cult. hort. v. 160. F aſt. 


| lil, v. 44. Stat. iii. Sylv. i. v. 136. Ovid, I. i. el. 8. 


v.50. Some critics have changed here, out of Ignorance, 
anus into amnis, and equis into aquis. | 


? They are often ſeen all together on relievos, medals 1 
gems. Thus, on a medal of Commodus, they appear mov- 
ing over a celeſtial globe, which lies by the goddeſs Tellus. 
The artiſts, as well as the poets, have ſometimes an eye to 

| the 
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Vin is a youth marked out generally by the 
. coronet of flowers on his head, or the baſket of 
flowers. in his hand. Æsras is crowned. with 
corn, or holds a ſickle in his Hand. Aurunxvs 
1 uſually diſtinguiſhed by his crown of different 
fruits; and Hyems by his crown of reeds, by 
the birds! in his hand, or the beaſt at his feet ; 
and by his being cloathed when the others are 
naked . 8 


— 2 


the four ages of life in their repreſentations of the ſcaſong, 
See Ovid, Met. xv. 213. where Ver is infantile and tender; 


ZEftas young and ſprightly; Autumnus, mature and man- bl 
by; and Hyems, old and decr epit. Wl ic: 
4 Met. ii. v. 27, 28. Hor. Epod. ii. v. 18. We may *. 
ſeveral ways of the artiſts repreſenting the Seaſons from the 1 
poets, which appear not in the works we have. See the fol- 
lowing paſſages, Virg. Geo. ii, v. 521. Ovid. ex pont. . ii. | 
ep. i. v. 13. Colum. de cult. hort. v. 4. Met. ii. v. 29. Met, 2} 
XV. v. 211, 213. Stat. I. ii. Sylv. i. v. 217. Met. xv. v. 212. 
Hor. |. iv. od. 7. v. 12. Met. xv. v. 212. Met. ii. v. 30. 
Faſt. ii. v. 235. Stat. 1. iv. Sylv. v. v. 6. Virg. Geo. iv. 10 
n - 
three whole winter months, bruma only the ſhorteſt day or 5 
winter ſolſtice. Hence December is called the month of Bru: 4 
ma, Faſt. i. v. 164. Mart. I. viii. ep. 41. Id. vii. ep. 95 Id, = 
in. ep 38. Lucretius's deſcription of the Seaſons is one of as 
his fineſt paſſages, and ſeems to have been copied from ſome 
ancient proceſſion. Not one of his allegories is conducted Þo | 4 
regularly as this, which makes it probable he did not invent, | 8 
but * it, Tuer. v. v. 746. " 


The 
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The MonTus are ſpoken of perſonally by the 
poets, and en AA is „ I 
in a drunken attitude. FOR 


Drxs, or the Day, was looked « on as a di wvinity; 
and repreſented ſometimes like Sol, in 2 chariot *. 80 


Nox, or the Night, i is more diſtinQly 1 mentio- 5 
ned in a perſonal character. She is crowned with 


poppies, and perhaps ſometimes with ſtars. Her 
appearance has ſomething venerable and majeſtic 5 
ſhe has large dark wings, and a long robe. She 
Is repreſented a as riding ina chariot drawn by two 
black horſes, | and every part of her age is de- 


ſcribed by ſome poet or other * . 


„The beginning of day-break . Wee cha- 
rReriſed vader the en of 1 3 as the | 


r The Saturpalia v were then celebrated, 8 5 Tre Syly. 1. 
v. 19. Id. Sylv. vi. v. 7. | 44 

Plaut. Bacchid. act. ii. ſe. 3. Met: ii. v. 25. Faſt. v. 
v. 550. Faſt. vi. v. 772. There was an early diſtinction of 
the civil day from midnight to midnight, and the natural day 
| from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, Plin. nat. hiſt. J. ii. c. 49. Virgil, | 
peaking of the civil day, calls it oriens, a name not uſed 
mueh in his time, but which he choſe as more proper than fol, 
or even dies, would have been, En. v. v 740. 


t Faſt. iv. v. 660. Met. xv. v. 31. 73. Man. v. v. bo. 
En. viii. 1 369. Sil. xv. v. 285. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 528. 
tat. Theb. ili. v. 33. En. v. v. 721. Met. iv. v. 92. Zn, , 
v. v. 237. Hor. Ii. fat. 6. v. 101. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 2. 33. 
Met. ii. v. 143. Tib. ii. el. 1. v. 9 Ane Zgyptians 
ated Nox the moſt ancient of the gods. . 


K 5 time 
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time from thence to ſun⸗riſing belonged to Av. 
Kona, or the-MorniNG; wh: is variouſly de- 
ſcribed, though without confuſion. If we may 
judge by. the Poets, her complexion: was ſuited by 
the. painters to. the occaſion. It Was. ſometime: 
of a lovely red, ſometimes pale, and ſometime; 
more or leſs brown, according. to the ſort of 


morning they i intended to reprelent. Her ſkin 


was like that of Ap elleg's 8 Venus, with fuch a 
humid caft:\ Her robe was of 2 pale bright yel- 


| low, and ſhe held a whip or a torch i in 3 hand, 
Her chariot was of a fine roſe- colour, with pearl 


of dew upon it, and the horſes were cream-co- 
loured or ſtrawberry v. = on, N 


u See the following paſſages, Orid. Art. An iii. v. 1. 
Met. vii. v. 705. Vir. Geo. i. v. 447. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 27. 
Faſt, iii. v. 404. Ovid. I. i. el. 13. v. 2. 10. Manus purpurea 
here anſwers to the Greek go999ax1vazg Ovid, in ſpeaking 
perſonally of Aurora, calls her Roſcida (Conſol. ad Liv. v. 
282.) Even her hair too, like Venus's, might be painted 
dropping, Faſt. iii. v. 404. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 136. De Art 

Am. iii. v. 180. Faſt, iv. v. 714. That ea ſigniſies a pale- 


yellow, or ſulphur- colour, is plain from Ovid, Met. xv. v. 
351. Stat. I. v. Sylv. iv. v. 10. Faſt, iv. v. 944. Faſt. v. v. 


160. En. vii. v. 26. En. xii. v. 77. Ovid. I. i. el. 13. v. 2. 
Ovid. Conſol. ad Liv. v. 282. Faſt. iv. v. 712. Met. vii. v. 
704. Met. xv. v. 191. Met. ii. v. 145. This goddeſs ſeems 


to have been repreſented as driving Nox and Somnus from 
her preſence (Stat. Theb. vi. v. 27.) and chacing tie con- 


ſtellations out of heaven (Stat. Theb. viii. v. 274.) The alt 
ſeems to be a ridiculous ſubject for a pictures as the other 
might be a fine one, 

HesreRvs 


thi 


make ang 22 mad. >» 
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' Hesprnvs, or the EVEN TN O, is the ſame wich 
Phoſphorus, or Lucifer, only with different attri- 


butes. The poets, as has been faid, give him a 


black horſe. as Heſperus, and as Phoſphorus a 


white one.” The artifts diflinguiſh hi n by a torch 


when he is the fore· runner of 'Sol * th 


1 $333} Sbin (AF 

The Hon. &, or Hours, are repreſented by the 
poets in fine coloured or embroidered robes, glid 
ing on with a quick and eaſy motion. Ovid 


mentions them as ftanding at equal diſtances about. 


the throne of Sol. Others make them attend 
that deity at his ſetting out, or at his coming in. 
All agree in deſcribing them as attendants of Sol; 
and therefore it was that ſome of them were al- 
ways ſtationed with Janus at the gate of heaven, 


2s ready to accompany the chariot of Sol in his. 


Gaily courſe *. 3 
0 Jaxys 


* Gic de nat. deo. . ii. P- 37+ Faſt, 1 ii. V. 88 Met. ws 
v. 190. ; ornate. ba 
x Faſt. v. v. 218. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 410. Met. ii. v. 119. 


This gliding motion is attributed to all the deities 4 — 


orer any part of time, Ovid de Art. Am. iii. v. 65. Met. 
u. v. 26. Flac. iv. v. 94. Stat. Theb. iii. v. 414. There is 
a known relievo at Rome, the figures whereof have been 
taken only for ſo many ladies dancing for their own d:yer- 
fon; but our author takes them to be the Horm, - from their 
poſit:on and attitudes. Their hands are mutually joined, 


they are placed i in a ſtrait line; ſome ſeem coming towards 
you; 
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Janus preſided over - the, gates of cheayen, and 


| was therefore repreſented. ſometimes with a ſta 


in one hand, and a, key in the other. When 


ſupplications were made to any god, Janus Was 


firſt invoked, becauſe it was he who was to give 
acceſs to the prayers even to Jupiter v. 4 He. Was 


conſidered as the moſt ancient of beings, and 25 


comprehending the whole univerſe: - In the 8a. 
lian verfes he had the title of the God of Gods® 


Janus i is diſtinguiſhed by his double form. He 
had ſometimes two, and ſometimes four bodies 
| given him *. . His buſts, or two heads, are very 

common; 


| you, and others going Finns you , , and they Ginn at 1 
| diſtances ; all which agrees with the manner in which the 
Yours ſhould be repreſented, | 9 | 


y-Faſt. i. v. 125. Macrob. Saturn, I. 1. c. 9. Fal. i i. v. v. 96, 
Juv. Sat. vi. v. 393. 

2 pPoſſibly in their moſt ſecret ts they might mean 
Space by this deity. An open arch, or any opening; was 


called Janus; as the opening to a houſe was named Janua. 


As this ſhews his relation to Space, ſo his including all things 
ſhows his relation to infinite ſpace. His repreſenting Space 


may account for the epithet Juronius, as Juno Anitas. the } 


air. 


a2 Hence 5 is called Gam, nd hence Santas in 


moſt ridiculous deſcription, makes Janus lift up all his hands, 
and ſpeak with both his mouths at once, Stat. iv. Sylv. i. 
v.20. There is a buſt of Janus Quadriformis on a bridge at 
Rome, from whence the place is called Quatre Capite. In 


F 1 | 
common; eſpecially on rite medals which 1200 
the double head of Janus on one ſide, and part 


of a ſhip on the other b. His faces in all the an- 
tiques are both alike, and both old; and yet ſome 


moderns, even in Italy, giye Janus a young and 
an old face, ee On to ane 9 
ſays. - 416112059 a 

Janus's privding over peace and war 10 no | 
relation to his eee character as the god 


ſome figures of kim on "I ke Fa but one * ich four 
heads. Under this fort of figure, which looks every Ways 
they meant perhaps to expr eſs his preſiding over Space; as 
his figures with two faces, one looking backward, and the 
other forward, might denote his preſiding over Time, Mart. 
|. viti. ep. 8. As the beginning of the year was under the 
difpofition of Janus, ſo the entrance into the conſulſhip was 
of courſe under his protection. This is frequently alluded 
to by the poets. Hence he has in ſome figures the conſular 
faces in his hands. Clandian, in his deſcription of a vene- 
Table old perfonage in his cave of eternity, whether he means 
Janus or Time, has given him attributes, which the poets of 
the allowed ages had no idea of. See the whole remarkable 
paſſage, De laud. Stil. ii. v. 457. 


b Theſe were ſo very old, that in Ovid's time the figures 
were almoſt wore out with age, Faſt. i. v. 235- Their num- 
bers now make them not valued. Was there but one leſt, it 
would doubtleſs be deemed as great a treaſure as an Otho; 
elpecially as they are ſo much talked of by the poets, from 
whom it may be proved, that the Roman children played with 
them at heads or ſhips, as our's do now at it crafs or pile, 
Macrob. Saturn, I. i. c. 7. 8 


Of 


* S 


: of their gates, the ſoldiers, left to guard the city, f ſhut | up 


of another opinion, as appears from the much earlier account 


Eo. 1 206 J 


olf ſpace; or time; but was wholly” founded-upon 
an old Roman legende. eln 08 


2 L % 
. 4. 


1 As the Romans were engaged with the Sabiqes 3 near one 


the gate for fear of 'the wort. The gate immediately open · 7 
ed again of itſelf. This was repeated ſeveral times. Men Ml 
. while there came a ſudden alarm, that the Romans were en a 
tirely defeated. The guards, ſeized with a panic, fled away, | / 
leaving the gate Ge open. Soon after ſome Sabine troops G 
advancing, haſtened to the cate, when lo! a ſudden flood of th 
water iſſued out of Janus's temple, and ruſhing on through 
| the gate, overwhelmed them all, As a memorial, the gate 
wascalled Janualis 3 ; and in all their wars the gates A Janus's 0 
temple were left open, for the god to come out the more eaſi- e 
ly to their aſſiſtance. This cuſtom of opening the gates in t 
war, and ſhutting them in peace, probably gave the Ro- h 
mans the thoughts of placing, i in Janus's temple, the. ſtatues N 


of peace and war; as that gave the poets the idea of 
war being confined, and peace ſecured by Janus, who 
otherwiſe would have had nothing to do with, them. This 
legend was pr obably believed by the vulgar, like thoſe of the 
Roman catholics, but the wiſer ſort, particularly Virgil, was 


he gives of this matter, Æn. vii. v. 601==622, See DI 
Saturn. l. j. c. 9. 
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; th BEINGS fun ts inte the ain; A 
q br 0% 861 No ne; ls 
a A.. whe — of the ee are very ſearte, | 
, even in Italy aj reeourſe is here had to the i 
17 Greek repreſentations of the wind- deities, in | 
f the famous temple at Athens. fl 
WM Thee deities are all flying on, but with more MM 
or les ſwiftneſs, according to the different effects 5 | 
each wind has in thoſe parts. — 1. Sol Axus, or 

| the EAST-WIND, holds ſeveral ſorts of fruits in i 
| his lap; moſt of which if not all) were of foreign un 
| | growth, and brought to Greece from the eaſt. 
— 2. EURUS, « or the SOUTH-EAST, is flying « on i 

[ 

a One or two appear on ſome relieyos of the fall of Phae- j 

ton, The four capital ones were found (about two centuries i 

ago) in digging to lay the foundation of St. Lorenzo i in Lu- | 


cina, which, by the careleſſneſs of the 'monks, are entirely a 
lot, The or ly good one is in the Capitoline-gallery. 

b This tower of the winds is an octagon of marble. On | 
the top of it ſtood a marble pyramid, with a brazen triton 1 f 
on the point of it, holding a ſwitch in his right hand, where- - | 
with, as he turned about, he pointed at the wind then blow- 
ing. The tower remains entire, the weather- cock excepted. 
On each fide is a figure, extremely well carved, of a wind, 
Tepreſeniting the nature of that wind for which it is deſigned. 


rather 
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rather more impetuouſly. — 3. AUSTER, or 

the $0UTH-WIND, and, — 4. AFRICUS, or the 
SOUTH-wEsT. Theſe are all repreſented as 
young, larger than the life, and bending forward, 
— 5. ZEPHYRUsS, or the WESTERN WIND, Is a 
beautiful youth, almoſt naked, and gliding on with 
the gentleſt motion, with a little baſket of ſpring- 


flowers; in his hand. - 6. Cokus, or the NORTH- | 


WEST, is elderly, and with a beard. He is dreſſed 
ſo as to defend him againſt the cold, and'pours 
water, from a vaſe in his hand. — 7. S8PTEN- 
TRIO, or the NORTH-WIND,. reſembles. Corus in 
age and dreſs, but has no vaſe, and as more aſ- 
fected with the cold, he holds up his mantle be- 
fore his noſe and mouth. — 8. Acro, or the 
NORTH-EAST, is elderly too. He holds olives 
in his hands, which gow in great plenty about 
lacliens, 


The Romans, in Pliny's % time, chiefly fellow 
this diviſion of the winds, with a farther. ſub- 


diviſion into twelve © But the moſt ancient, and 
which was followed by the Roman poets, was 


the diviſion into four. There are others indeed 


mentioned, but theſe four deities of the winds 

are conſidered by them as the chief of all che 

reſt, | e | Fo 
e Plin, Nat. Hiſt. I. ii. c. 47. 


1. Evats, 


„ 
1. Euxus, or the genius of the EAsT-wIkn, 
preſided over all the eaſtern quarter of the hea- 
rens. By one deſcription, he looks as delighted3 
and in another, he is playful, or wanton. He is 
ſometimes impetuous, and ſometimes diſordered 
wich the ſtorm he has been driving along the ſea · 
From ſome expreſſions he feems to have been re- 
preſented on horſeback, = der 2s in a chariot 
whirling through the air * | | 


2. AUSTER, or e the genius of the 
0UTH-WIND, was the chief director of the ſouth. 
He is deſcribed as large, and old, with grey hair; 
of a gloomy countenance, with clouds about his 
head, and n diſpenſer of heavy ſhowers and 
great rains. He has oY W and a full 
wk robe *. | De. 


3: Zzrurzvs, 


t Met. i. v. 66. En. ii. v. 417. Ovid. ep. Her. xi. v. 24. 
Hor, I. iv. od. 4. v. 44. Flac. Arg. i. v. 613. In equis fig- 
nites a perſon's being in a chariot; and ſo may equitare too. 
Em ſeems to imply the ſame, when uſed of the winds. . Sce 
Flac. Arg. i. v. 611. and En. ii. v. 477. 


© Met. 1. v. 268. Ovid means his robe here by the word 
aus, which ſignifies a flowing robe. Hence ſinus fluentes, 
En. i. v. 320. Volumina is uſed for a large robe, Stat. 
Theb. i. v. 352. Virgil ſeems to allude to the gloomineſs of 
his countenance when he ſays, Quid cogitet humidus auſter, 
Geo. i, v. 462. Some commentators (never conſidering the 
wind in a perſonal character) are for changing cagitet into co- 
$3! or concitet, without the leaſt authority. See ſeveral de- 
ſcriptions 


TE 
23 Zzrhykus, or the -WEST-WIND,! reſided 
over the weſt, and is the mildeſt of all the wind- 
deities. His perſonal character is youth and 
gentleneſs. Ovid deſcribes him, with the Zephyrs 
his attendants, -as taking care of the flowers that 
adorned the earth in the golden age. Lucretius, 
in his proceſſion of the ſeaſons, makes Zephyrus 
and Flora joint attendants of the ſpring; and Ovid 
deſcribes his falling _ love with Flora, which 
ended in a marriage *, | 1 


4. BoREas, or * ben nn direQed 
the north, and was the rougheſt of them all, 
From the coldneſs of the climate over which he 
preſided, he is called “ the ſhivering tyrant,” 
Ovid ſays he is almoſt always rough, -and in a 
paſhon ; and deſcribes bim, in the account of his 
rape on Orithyia, as hardening ſnow and diſpen- 
ſing hail-ſtones ; as one great cauſe of lightening | 
and thunder, and the ſole cauſe of earthquakes. 
He fays that he moves on, encompaſſed with dark 
clouds in the heavens, and in a thick cloud of duſt 
over the earth s. | 


ſcriptions of Auſter, Vir. Geo. iti. v. 279. Flac. Arg. i. . 
612. Juv. Sat. v. v. 101. Theſe ſeem to allude to ſome | 
paintings of old, or are at leaſt good hints for a picture now. | 

f Flac. Arg. i. v. 613. Met. i 3 108, Lucr, v. v. 736. ö 
Faſt, v. v. 212. | | 


s Met. vi. v. 711: 686. 707. 


Of 
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of the other four winds" in the diviſion into 
eight, Solanus is not mentioned by the Roman 
poets, who ſeein to have given up his place 
entirely to Eurus. Africus, or the ſouth- weſt 
is deſeribed as having dark wings, and Corus, or 
the norih- eaſt, as ſpreading out his duſky pinions, 
and driving on a ſtorm of ſnow: againſt Hannibal. 
in his paſſage over the Alps. Ovid ſpeaks of 
Hyems as trembling at the preſence of a per or 
the north-eaſt Nef gf 227 eee en 


Theſe wind deities were all brothers, tas 775 
Aſtræus, the elder brother of Saturn, by Au- 
rora, Though the poets. generally repreſent. 
them with wings, in the few remains of the artiſts 
they have ſometimes none. Their uſual manner 

of blowing was not by diſtorting their faces · ſo as 
cur modern painters and ſculptors imagine. They, 
are deſcribed: with flabra or wreathed trumpets to 


blow with, not unlike the wilted ſhells of the 
Tritons i, 


Beſides the genera! attributes of wings. "and. 
labra, the particular deities of the winds. had 
hers, according to, their reſpective characters 5 y 


9 Sl, xil. v. 618. Sil. iii. v. 524. Ovid, 115 v. 201. 


| Faſt, v. v. 203. Met. i. v. 60. They are winged on à. 
larcophagus, repreſenting the fall of Phaeton in the Borgheſe 
gardens, and without wings on the ara ventorum in the 
Capitol, Met. i. v. 59. Propert. I. ii. el. 27. v. 12. Luer. 
li. v. 427. Tetron. p. 2 59 · 


ſuch 
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from their chief, and ſome who were diſtinguiſhed with par- 
ticular names, ſuch as Vulturnus, and the Eteſiæ, or gentler 


ſort of northern gales, En. iii. v. 120, Geo. ii. v. 339 


An. i. v. 52. 


Geo. ii. v. 334. Lucr. v. v. 744. 741. Hot, 


fuch as the little vaſe, or water · pot, which in the Ml Th. 
hand of a wind=deity denoted the rain he brought Ml 02 
with him. Auſter probably n As kin the 
| Corus) was ſo repreſented *. N 2 avs; cieli 
The Avrz, or Ark-NVMrRs, are marked is n 
out by the veil which they hold in their hands, WM im 
and which flutters arch-wiſe over their Heads! with 
ee 2 | Tbehg ſome 
| LES! 1 0 1 lutte 
Dl Stat. Theb. bY. 252. The ſmallnef of ahe vaſe does WI, | 
not hinder it's ſignifying heavy ſhowers: for Aquarius (who he 
was ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of the heavy rains about the 7 
winter- ſelſtice) has ſuch an one on the Farneſe- globe, Hor, beine 
1. i. Sat, i. v. 36. Vir. Geo. i. v. 211. This vaſe perhaps kind 
is the ſame with the Roman urceut; notwithſtanding. the 
| ſmallneſs of which, Petronius uſes the expreſſion, Nin 
urceatim detumens, for a violent ſhower. The vaſe only our w 
hows that the rain poured down, not in drops, but ina han; 
continued ſtream. It is probable there were many others ll $ 
under each of theſe principal winds, who had their name 3 
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J. iv. od. 12. v. 4. By comparing Lucretius and Horace 
together, the Eteſian or Thracian gales might blow about } 
the cloſe of the ſpring. Cic, 1. xii. ep. 25: 


1 That the Romans uſed the word aura perſonally, i 1s 
evident from Pliny, nat. hiſt. I. xxxvi. c. 5. where he ſpeaks 

of the ſtatues of the two Auræ; and from the ſtory of Ce- 
phalus and Procris: for, if Aura had not ſignified a young 
lady, as well as a gentle breeze, Cephalus's ſaying, Aa 


Dei, could not have made Procris jealous, Met, vii. v. ph 
| U 


e 
Though theſe deities are not to be found in any 
fatues, they are very often to be met with in 


cielings, the propereſt place for them®, There 
is no great variety in the characters of theſe 
uymphs. They are all light 


with long robes, and in the attitude of flying, 
ſome. with, and ſome without, wings. They 
futter about as diverting themſelves in the light 
and pleaſing element aſſigned to them. In ſhort, 


br) in themſelves, and well-wiſhers to man- 
Kind A. 
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Our word air ſignifies the element, and never a aper fon — Sb 
means always a perſon — Zephyr is uſed for both. 


here were a great many drawings of them in Dr. Mead's 
collection, which were taken by Bartoli on the pots; + as the 
haintipgs were diſcovered, 


- 


u From what is ſaid here and elſewhere, one may learn, 
tat the Romans made perſons of ideas and things, which 
ve have not been uſed to conſider in that light. In the pre · 


wich are turned into gods and goddeſſes, they had other 
Iippoſed inhabitants of the air. The winds, in their ſcheme, 
vere capable of having ſons and daughters (Met. vi. v.713.) 
and who can determine how far their families might run 
n? Ex ery cloud might be a goddeſs; which would account 
or Juno's cheating Ixion, as the ſuppoſing Aura a perſon, 
ves for the ne, of Prociis. Bad weather, as well as 

Sood, 


te paintings of the ancients, and eſpe cially x 


t and airy, generally 


they are all ſo many Sylphs, ſportive, happy 


{cnt caſe, beſides the number of winds, and of breezes, 
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t as 1. 
Over all theſe inhabitants of the Air, proper 
ere were placed by the poets; Over the rougher 
kinds preſided £01vs, who appears not in any 
gem, medal, relievo, or picture, of the anci- 
ents. They deſcribe him of an angry temper, 
and. rough look, fitting in a vaſt cave, 'with 
his ſubjects. fettered, or chained down about him, 
Theſe he was ſuppoſed to let out ſor a AR and 
to ſhut them up again after it. 


Joo preſided over the air; ; and in | that 85 


racter ſhe is repreſented on a Greek medal, in af 
light car drawn by peacocks e. The Auræ, or /# 
good, were divinities; and there were ſet forms of prayer and 
even to tempeſts. Dark and damp weather, froſt, cold, and is he 
heat are ſpoken of as perſons. En. iii. v. 120. Cic. de il Ai 
nat. deor. I. iii. p. 70. Flacc. Arg. i: v. 654. Lucr. 5. 
v. 745, 746, 740. Ariſtophanes introduces the clouds as [med: 
perſons, or cloud-nymphs, one of which was mother] look 
to Phryxus and Helle. Met. xi. v. 195. Thunder and Wi line 
lightening were repreſented as perſons * the beſt pillar 
painters, Plin. I. xxxv. c. 10. 8 ter 
n Ovid, Her. Ep. xi. v. 15. En. i. v. 57, - Phe "* hair 2 
i. ver. 597. 610. 654. En. i. v. 81. 140. Juvenal, in his whict 
ſatire againſt Xerxes, ſays, he was a greater tyrant than] þ | 
Kohlis; for, not content with whipping Corus and Eurus e re 
he fettered their preßding god, Sat. x. v. 182. | 
o She appears on the medal as almoſt naked, whereas the 8 + 
Romans dreſſed her like their own matrons. It i is obſerne "Wi l 
ble, that the epithet of AEUKWNAEVE given to Juno by Homer, 10 Ao 


is never imitated by any Latin Poets. | 
alr-nympbs 


+ 
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TurITER i is almoſt as well known for being a 
chief ruler of the air, as for being the huſpand of = 
juno. His province was to direct the rains, the 
thunders and the lightenings. The figures of 


Jupiter, as diſpenſing thunder and e 
have already been conſidered. 7 4, 


The JorrTER Pruvivs, o or the diener of 
rain, is no where repreſented, except on a medal 
(where he is ſeated in the clouds, holding up his 
right hand, and pouring down a ſtream of hail 
ind rain from it on the earth, whilſt his fulmen 
is held down in his left) and on the Trajan and 
Antonine pillars. Ou this laſt, as well as on the 
| medal, he appears with an elderly and ſedate: 

look; and holds out his arms almoſt in a ſtraight 
line each way. The wings given him on the 
pillar relate to the original and principal cha- 
tacter of Jupiter, of preſiding over the air. His 
hair and beard are all ſpread down by the rain, 
which deſcends in a ſheet from him, and fells for 
the refreſhment of the Romans, whilſt their ene» 


? When, therefore, Virgil makes her ſpeak of the four- 
teen nymphs, her choſen attendants, they were, probably, 
b many Aurz, eſpecially as ſhe offers one of them for a wife 
0 Folus, Mn, i. v. 75. 
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| ings, and Jying dead before them 2. e a 


5 ance of M. Aurelius, in a battle with the Marcomani. The 


and vielent ſhower fell, which, greatly refrefſied' the Re. 


£ a6 3 © 
mies are; repreſented! as ſtruck with the 1 


Aj pF 
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Va 2 repreſentation was in memory of the-grekt delive, 


Romans bein g almoſt ſpent with 3 and thirſt, : and gn the 
point of Being defeated, on à fudden the Y 
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mans; at the ſame time that the lightenings (which ſeemed 


to point at their enemies” breaſts) helped to intimidate ant that 


defeat them. This had ſo mucli the air of a miraele, thati i 


has, been challenged as. ſuch both by chriſtian as heathe m 
writer g ene 
- the 


This f Plavius may help to e ls 
Lucan, ſpeak ing of the power of the Theſſalian witches, — the 
:ebulas mmboſque ſolutis exctfſere comis where he meant poſe 
to deſcribe them not only with their hair looſe, but as pour den 


ipg the ſhowers from * a8 s Jupiter is repreſented, * ' buil 

I. vi. v. 469. 2 | We 7p 
- That Jofirer Shan it ed their a armies by ſudden tom 

of rain, was a notion early received by the Romans. LIN 

mentions two inſtances, one in the 284th year of tlie ei . figure 


(1. ii. cap. 62.) and andther againſt Hannibal, When he hal 
drawn up his army before the gates of Rome. This, 
the hiſtorians, was reckoned ſupernatural. . Livy, I. x 
cap. It. Flor. I. ii. cap. 9. Silius aſeribes it to Jopiter 
Capitolinus, Sil. xii. v. 625. Beſides the figure of Jupite 
in his chief temple, there was another, on the outh de of 1 ity 
on the top of the dome, ſtanding i in his chariot, and, pro: 
bably, with the fulmen in his hand. Silius makes him d ſ 
charge this at Hanibal, as Florus ſeems to make the to 


come tro! om the fame quarter. By what follows i in Sill ius, ths 
| figurs 


c 2 ] 
| There was ſeares any charadter of Jupiter that 

capable of giving ſublime ideas to the 

artiſt than this of the Jupiter Pluvius. For though 
on the medal and Antonine pillar, he is all calm 
and ftill, yet on the Trajan he appears much 
more agitated; and the Roman. poets (wWhoſe 
works are counter-parts' to thoſe of the artiſts) 
not only ſpeak of Jupiter as deſcending i in violent 
ſhowers, but as all n too with the winds 
that uſually attend them. Silius writes quite 
into poetry, when he is treating this ſubjet: and 
ene of the fineſt paſſages in the ÆEneid relates to 
the fame. It is where Evander is pointing out 
the Capitoline-hill to Eneas, which Virgil ſup- 
poſes Jupiter to have choſen for his peculiar reſi» 
dence, before his temple, or even Rome, was 
| built. The poet deſeribes his appearance there 


i all ws e of lowland nene, 13 
,_ »- Iars 


£pure held the tegis in his left hand, Ass xĩi. 1 This 

vas one of the oldeſt ſtatues in Rome, and was firſt made · of 
eath, but was afterwards caſt in ſome richer metal. 2 
ut. hiſt. I. Xxxv. cap. 22. Liy. 1. x. cap. 23. 


f ? Virg. Geo. 1 1. Ve 418. Hor. I; i, od. 26, * 13+ — ; 
K. v. 671. 


. En. viii. $0006; ges i. I hi 
Deuter. iv. 11. See Pfal. xvii. v. 7 11. here the: ma- 
u of darkneſs is moſt ſublimely expreſſed. Indeed the 
Les of darkneſs is, in itſelf, exceedingly fit for majeſty. 
„ There is ſcarce any thing of a more ſolemn and vene- 
-” . ale 
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tion. | The poets, ſpeak of her both as hand- 
ſome, and as finely: dreſſed. They make her the 


weſſenger of Juno, as. Triton was of Neptune, 


or Mercury of Jupiter; She has wingsi te thow: 


her diſpatch. She is largely deſcribed by:Statiue 
with a zone, which has all the beautiful c,mö 


n Wd „ont 
he goddeſs FAE is deſeribed by the poet 
as 3 and hurrying on with a buſy mot 


Virgil makes her a growing figure; a thing be- 


yond t the Power of painting or ſeulpture to) er. 
ee 

rable tw "than the profound, Rillnef of miduight, "And 
this; probably, was yet more ſtriking to the heathens of old, 
for they (beſides what they naturally felt, as well as we) 
looked upon darkneſs as one of the moſt ancient and relpell 
able of all their deities, Several nations held Nox ; and Chaos 
to be the eldeſt of their gods. Ving. Geo. iv. v. 347 · Faſt, 


i. v. 455, Ibid. v. 73· 


Met. xii. v. 303. The poets call her meme an 
Wamantia Virgo, quia (ſays Cicero) oak habet admire 


| pilem, De nat. i in. p- 70. 


u ZEn. ix. v. PE "Met. i. v. 270. "Stat, Theb. K v. 
83, 123. She is repreſented in the Vatican Virgil. in the 


attitude of flying to deliver a meſſage from Juno to Turnus. 


She has a glory round her head, is ſurrounded with clouds, 
with à veil, which ſhe holds in each hand, and which cireles 
over her head, as emblems of her erg e e 
bananen ans air. 

Nel 


great 
a litt 


rea 

1 5 
{like 
all ox 
Lucie 
195. 
ed as 
by l 
En. 


tt 


rreſs, and which is even hard to conceive v. He 


pives her þ a many ey on . tongues, and 
mouths, y welfcall he 

id goddeſs, and 4 monſter, 2 tius dreſſes her 

in a robe, wrought all * over with murders, bat- 


tes, adp bu br hey gopyt and} 
attendants. He places her palace in the middle 


of the world between heaven and earth, vvtlexe⸗ 
ſhe ſoes all that ꝓaſſes therein. Virgih ſays Me 
lies about hy night, and fits on her 710 or 
other eminent, yñ da. 


4 * 


a By N 0 » 
SOL X 4 AR — w 931 # „A. 4.19700 PE> LE 


see n. . v. 177. 180. Ib. ix. v. 474. Stat, Theby 
lis v. 209. There are but two ' inflances, beſides this, « 5 
gowing figures. They are both in Vitgik ; one relates tt 


Tiſphone (Geo: iii. v. 5 63. ) and the other to Aledo; hrt 


he ſays, © as that fury looked at Turnus, her, face greau lar- 
ger and lar ger An vii. 1 v. 448. This is, perhaps, the 
| | greateſt inſtance, of; i imagination. in all his works. There e 1s, 


44s 


a little braſs ſtatue 0 of Fame at Florenct, with it's wing 


read out, the upper part of which is RudedWitheyes,” 7 


x Zn. iv. v. 183. It is kkely omé 10 painters of old: 
{like ſome moderns) repreſented Fame with eyes and ears 
all over her Body, even! tö her fingers ends; for which 
Lucian ſeems to ridicule them, T. ii. p- 766. An. iv. v. 
195. 181. Stat, Theb. iii. v. 431. Fame is here repreſent· 
ed as running on before the chariot of Mars, which.1 is driven 
by Bellona. 8 825 vi v. 73s, Met. all, 55. 61. 5 
dee 095" o 
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oo -'cients for the water -deities have hot been 
put in ſo clear a light as they might eaſily have 


been. They may be all diſpoſed in the following 
manner: 1. Oceanus and Tethys as governors of 


the whole world of . waters ; and Neptune and 
Amphitrite as rulers of the mediterranean, or 
inland, eas, with the Venus Marina. 2. Ti- 
ton, Proteus, and Glaucus. 3. The -progeny 
of Oceanus, as Nereus, Doris, and all the 
Oceanitides. 4. Neptune s deſcendants, - 5. The 
Nereids, or deſcendants. of. Nereus, - 6. The 
adventitious or made gods, ſuch as Ino, Palzzmon 


and the like. 1 
OckANus and his wiſe T 3 rulers of 


the watery world, are both ſpoken ofby the poets; | 


but they ſay little that is deſcriptive of them *, 
There is no figure of Tetbys ; but Oceanus 
probablz yis repreſented on ſarcophaguſes, where: 


ever Tellus and a water deity are oppoſed to one 


a Virg. Geo. iy. ver. 382. Catull. ad Gell. Ixxxy. ver- 6. 


Virg. Geo. i. ver. 3. Faſt. vi. ver. 23. Met. ii. ver. 513. 
another 


HE. differnt. ranks Goaled asm pda 


f 221 . 
* and onen where de lan clement 


ae expreſſed by pero. 


NzrToun,-;on' «bmi a 0h M : 


ſtanding, as he was generally repreſented, with 


his trident in his right hand. This was his pe- 


euliar ſceptre, and ſeems to be uſed by him chiefly 
to rouze up the waves: but he ſometimes laid it 


aide, when he was to . them, though be 


reſumed it on occaſion b. 


_. He holds a dolphin in 


his left hand, and reſts c one of his feet on part af 


a ſhip, to ſhow. he preſides. over the inland ſeas, 


more particularly over the Mediterranean, which 


was the great and almoſt only ſcene for navigation" 


among|the Greeks. and Romans. His aſpect is 


majeſtic and ſerene (as i it is in all his good figures) 


ai ir n ee by Virgil, eve when he 24 
Ew as in a Paiion . en aw ing bas 1 


The poets have generally, delighted 3 in | deſerit= 


ing Neptune as paſling over the calm ſurface of 


d Met, vi. ver. 77. Place, Arg; i, ver- 680. Met. *ii. 
yer. 580. The trident is called tripleæ cuſpis, and Neptune 
himſelf Tridentifer. Met. xii. ver. 594. viii. 59 8. Met. i. 
er. 331. Virgil makes him ſhake Troy to it's foundation 

with his trident. An. il ii. ver. 612. and Ovid ſays, thats 
with the ſtroke of it, the waters of the earth were let loſs. 
for wo, general deluge. Met. i. ver. 284. 


See Val. Max. Mem. lib. vii. cap. 11. Met. vii. * 
bog, En. i. ver. 127. Juvenal (ſat. xiii, ver. $1.) cal's 


him Pater Ægei, becauſe. his chief reſidence was in a cave 
In _ port of SW) in that ſea, Stat, Theb, i, ver. 47. 
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Sho matte rao hicetainioy dawn by lea bote, 
with a Triton ſometimes o Gath de,” as ging 
choſe that day the eharioat 4k... 

AunrrruITR, the? wife of Neptune, it 10 
awwhere! expreſſly” deſbribed, as a perſon, by the 
poets ; neither is chere any undoubted figure af fre 
Her, though ſnhe ſeems to Wee anc 
* Neptune zin his chariot „ OH 1271 FU e954. 5 
The Vexvs "MARINA, 'or Sex- VI Idi, call ac 
Wee Greeks, Venus Anaduomene, ought oO” 5 
be placed in che higheſt claſs, as one of the great ſor 
ceeleftial deities. The moſt celebrated picture M 
in all antiquity was that of this 'Goddeſs, by l 


ee ' rss the Gol has been 10 Yong 6. 

E The tue arginal b pin Hamer, Som e I” 
| Virgil and Statius have copied it. n. i. v. 235. Stat Ny 
Achil. i. v. 60+ The make of the ſea horle, as geſeuibel 1 
by Virgil, is frequent on gems and relievos, Stat, 4 ü. 1 
v. 47. Id. v. v. 708. Flac. Arg. i. 680. = * 


„There is a paſſage in Ovid in which it is doubtful whe- | i 


| ther: he ſpeaks perſonally or literally of her, Met. i. ver. 4 i. v 
As to her figure ſce Muſ- Flor. vol. II. pl. alviii, * ſro: 
f He is ſaid, in- drawing it, to haye uſed for his ET Cic 
Campaſpe, his favourite miſtreſs, whio was given | him ſo ge- der 
neroully by Alexander the great. Plin. 1. xxxy. c. 30- This ther 


picture came afterwards to the Romans, and was probably pe⸗ 
for ſoine time, in the palace of Auguſtus (Ovid. I riſt. ii. A fron 


$21) (though'placed- afterwards'by him, in the temple dedi: WM 
catecd to bis ene . e It wasquite decafed ing 
in, Fliny 5 tüns d 502 a5! e ut rü 1 e d und 


21 8 A | Joſt, M 


TarF -- 
loft, ſeveral:ſtrokes copied from it are to be ſeeh 


in the Roman writers who enjoyed a fight of it, 


and have marked out ſome -0f it's beauties. = | 


them ſhe appears us j uſt born from the ſea, com- 


plete at once in her form, with all her beauties 
freſh, about her, and with her body as fill wet 
and humid fram the waves which produced her 5. 


Venus is ſeen more frequently under the cha- 
nRer of the Venus marina than under any other. 


The moſt famous Venus of Medici is not only 


ſormed as juſt come out of the ere but e A 


843 Ait EG 44 


＋ pe of theſe paſſages are ſo 5 2 ns a have 
helped a Raphael or a Correggio to, have reſtored this loſt 


beauty of Apelles to the world. Perhaps Titian had tho- 


roughly conſidered ſome of them before he drew his beautiful 
Venus, now in the collection of the duke of Orleans, at 
Paris, From theſe paſſages it appears, 1. That this Venus 
ſhould be without drapery. Ovid, Her. Epiſt, vii. v. 60. Faſt · 
iv. v. 143. 2+ That her hair (the fineſt poſſible) ſhould be 
rery wet, and her body humid and ſhining. Ovid, ex Pont. 
| ir. ep. i. v. 40. Id. Am. I. i. el. xiv. v. 34. Id. rift. I. 
j. v. 528. 3. That the colouring wighe Have been borrowed 
from Tibullus's Apollo (Tibull. I. iii. el. 4. v. 34.) had not 
Cicero given ſo ſtrong an idea of it in this picture itſelf. Cic. 


de nat. deor. I. i. p · 16. In the collection of Greek epigrams, 


there are ſeveral relating to Apelles s Venus, two of which 


ſpeak of her holding 7 her hate, and the water foving, 


The figures repreſenting her a as De ade 

ing, as well as many others, ought, N to be ranked 5 
under this head, 

MS ; 7. nn pls 


18. There is another beautiful figure of herz cn 
path thin in the Mattei palace, where the fits in; 
graceful poſture, on a ſhell held up by to T. 
tons. She holds up her long hair in each of her 
hands, from which the water diſtills Ae 
ſhell, and from thence into a baſon below. | 


25 This goddeſs ſeems to retain her dignity 8 1 


«celeſtial deity, even when ſhe is repreſented as a 
deity of the waters. She has 'two ſea gods of 
exalted degree to attend her, whoſe office ſhewi 
their inferiority, as their looks _— _ reſped 
and admiration. — ; 


Of theſe ſea gods and Tiltons there We - 
veral, but one chief over all, diſtinguiſhed as the 
meſſenger of Neptune, as Mercury was of Jop 
ter, and Iris of Juno. TRITON is repreſented 
both by the artiſts and poets, with his upper part 
human, and his lower like a fiſh *. i He often ap- 
pears with his wreathed trumpet in his hand, 
with which he was ſuppoſed to convene all New 
ter deities, when their monarch wanted their afliſ- 
tance or counſel. It was ſometimes a real ſhell 


1 Stat, I. iii. Sylv. 3 v.82, He ſeems to have given him 
eales, even on his human part. Where this was done with 
udgment, there was room to ſhew great art in making i 


difficult to diſtinguiſh where the brutal part ended, or where 
he human began, Met. h v. 334 · En. * v. 212 · 


and 


With h trumpet he gave the at to all the 
rivers to erte. into RE nene after yen, 
legs.” > Th CSS: bogs in 74 
Prorzus, a8 . „ Tritod) * by Nep⸗ 
tone advanced to _ e . b — 


with tha nantes om one to than ny 
the artiſts, who could ſhow bim only in bis own 
form, or in ſome. one alone of all his tranſmutd- 
tions. Virgil, of all the poets, has deſeribed him 


the moſt fully. He gives the character of his 


perſon, and the deſcription of his cave, with his 
ſea-herds about him. He repreſents him as tend- 


ing them on ſhore; as plunging himſelf into the 


ſea; and as riding over the ſurface of it. He 
marks out, briefly indeed, but in a very pictureſque 
manner, the whole ſeries of the ene eee 


* 


this changernls deity. „ 12 02 432 328 Jp e 
Ls | Guaveus; 


* Met. i. v. 340. Ata n io the time of Oudies; 
juſt as the adverſe fleets were ready for battle, a ſilver Tri- 
ton, prepared for che purpoſe, roſe fuddenly out of the wo 
and blew his trumpet, as a fignal to ingage. Suet, in as, 
cap, xxi. Met, i. v. 331—-341ñ12 -. 7 1. 


n Senex, georg. iv. v. 438. beweis, v. 386. C 


(it pun v. 451. Geo. iv. v. 438—422+.V, 430. 433. Ve 
433—439* 
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Gnaeus; whos from a 2 
ſea god, and therefore miglit be deamedlan al 
ventibiqus god only, is, howener, deſaribed moe 
particularly than the fea deities uſually are. H 
t ae by the uncommon - length of his 
bair, and! the crown of regde on his head,, 
Patercylus, is even mere explicit than the poets, 
in a paſſag 
to ingratiate himſelf with Auguſtus, ſubmitted 9 
great meanneſſes. Amongſt other things (ſays 
the hiſtorian) he danced the character of Glaugys 
on the public Rage.” For this. purpoſenhe was 
ſtripped naked, his ſkin was painted. of a ſea- green, 
and his head covered with a chaplet. of reeus; then 
dragging à long fiſh's tail after him, he ru 
he: (lapeus on his 0 ©: cds ein! * 

: 5M Nexzvs, 


= 


433==436. v. 528, 529. v. 386. 387. v. 408, Too paſſages 
feem to have been copied by Virgil from ſame ancient paint 
ing, one relates to the manner of Cyrene's placing Ariſteus, 
and herſelf to ſurpriſe Proteus, Geo. iv. v. 424. The other 
is the ſtrange turn in his eyes, whilſt he is between anger and 


compliance; which ſeems not only to agree with the conteſt | 


in his mind, but to fuit his character as a prophet, Geo. iv. 
y- 452. Our author has met with no ame en * 
'' Glaucus, 45 wy 1 f 


n Met. ili. v. 925. Pry 


* Paterc. I. ii. c. 85. This fiſh dance is — our 


88 or the dances now uſed in Italy, wherein a cha- 
| OT | ws, 


e rejating:to: Munativs: Plancus, Who 


af Eo ae” 


but without 58 diſtinction. Virgil ſeems, in 


If 4227 7 
Hants — and her fiſters one 
ene. ſometimes mentioned by the poets, 


ſpeaking of two of them, to.dreſs Aaron 
ly from the Neptunines and Nereids v. . 
THETIS was one of the ſea ee called 4 by 
the poets Neptunines, as deſcendants of Nep- 
tune; it was therefore the greater honour for Pe- 
leus to obtain her in marriage. He was one of 
the Argonauts, and when all the fea nymphe, 


| charmed with the novelty” of the ſight; came 


to gaze on the Argo (ſuppoſed to be the firſt ſhip 
that ever ventured on the ſea), Thetis was among 
them, and fixed her chief regards on Peleus z. it 
is, therefore, with great propriety that Flaccus 
names her as one. who haſtened to the relief of 
the ſhip, when firſt in diſtreſs. Catullus- relates 


their marriage at large; and Flaceus gives a pic- 


racter, or whole ſtory, is repreſented in a dance. But the 
thing that gives the moſt perfect idea of theſe ancient dances, 
is a paſſage in Longus's Paſtoral Romance, which the reader 
may ſee towards the end. of his ſecond book. Virgil ſpeaks. 


af the Satyr-dance, ecl. v. v. 73. In a little quarrel between 


two people, Horace ſays, one of them begs the other (of a 
large awkward make) t to dance the Cyclops.” Hor. I. i. 
dat. v. v. 63. Planeus is mentioned more than once by Ho- 
race in his Odes, and his monument makes a: conhderable f. 


gure to this day on a hill near Gaeta. 
3 


Virg. Geo. v. v. 342. 


„ 2s g 
of her when going to be married, and of 
the ee which was honoured enen 
of the chief deities of the ſea . 


The Nrxklps were all called mp a be 
ing of the family of Nereus and Doris. "TY 
faces, though alike, were different eno h to be 
diſtinguiſhed from one another. The name of 


ſome of them are known; as Doto and Galatea ; 


but the attributes given them by the poets are ſo 
uniform, that we can only ſay of a A or 
1 picture, that it is a Nereid- piece. | | 
The deſcriptions too of them, in 5 vel 
are of a general nature. They repreſent them 
a8 l N water with their arms, and floating 


L Catul. ala. Pel. Ixii. v. 29. Met. xii, v. 94. Catul, 


Nupt. Pele lxii. v. 18. Flac. Arg. i. v. 658. See poem 62, 


de nuptiis Pel. Flac. Arg. i. v. 139. She had a veil over her 
face, as the brides had of old. Luc. ii. v. 361. Faſt. ili. 
v. 690, Juv. Sat. x. v. 355+ 


Ona gem at Florence ſhe has a helmet in one "TY and a 
coat of mail in the other, and is called the mother of Achilles 
to whom ſhe ſeems to be carrying the arms ſhe had provided 
him. she is in a long veſt, and not naked, as the a- nymphs 


uſually are; but the * are not quite hid, the beauties of | 
which are perpetually, mentioned i in Homer by the epithet | 


Agyogeme%a Oe rig and not forgot by Ovid, Ep. Her. xx. v. 
60. This was a part much more obſerved of old than with 


us. Their feet were not concealed as our's are, Hor. iv. od. 


i. Ve 27» Ovid. Am. 1 . ili. el. 1 Fl, * . Fe 


on 


* 


| t 250 1 
on 1 of it wich their long F Ir 
times riſing above the water to admire a Fong 
ſight : ſometimes, as buſied in affiſting ſhips, and 
conducting them into their poets; and ſometimes 
as fitting on rocks, and telling 5 hiefly of 


the amours of the gods 2. A e 


— 


*. "+; 


As for the habitations 1 theſe wo 5 the 
ancients ſeem to have imagined, that all the whole 


ſea reſted on a ſort of arch work, under which 


was an ample ſpace for that purpoſe. This ſpace 


might be divided into palaces for the ruling "—_ 


and into grottos and caves for the reſt . 


The habitations of the river deities, * 8 
attendants; New in dhe ſame 1 ſu pee 


4 


q Stat. 1. i- Sytv. 2. v. 34. Met. xii. v. ai Met. it. v. 
14. En. ix. v. 103. Met. xiii. v. 743. Met. Xiit. v. 399. 
stat. I. iti. Sylv. 2. v. 18. Met. ii. v. 12. Hor. J. ü. el. 
23. v. 22. The ſubj ect of theſe ſtories are called dutcia, and 
canere i is ufed for the manner of telling them, 3 . 


r Cic. Tul. Queſt * The palace of Oceanus — 


preſſly mentioned, ſometimes on ſhore, and ſometimes under 
the ſea. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 273. Stat. Achil ji. v. 17. Met. 

xv. v. 419. So the Habitations of the Nymphs are deſcribed 
by Virgil, En. iv. 168. and of Nereus and Doris, and their 
numerous family. Stat. ii. Sylv. 2. v. 16. Theſe deities bad 
a full power over the waters, and could ſuſpend them in the 


air, when they pleaſed, Virg: Geo. 1 iv. v. 362. Ovid. J. iii, 
el. 6. v. 44. So on a gem Neptune is beneath the water, 


which is ſuſpended in an arch over his head, 


to 
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to he. under ater, and eren neat the head 


gure of 8 1 Beuys laced in it, with 


his urn, and the water guſhing out of it. Their 
temples were alſo built near the ſources. The 


poets ſpeak of theſe grottos of the river gods, 


and deſcrihe ome. of e a chat of 


W 
Peneus *, t Sa 4s þ : F 5 
Of 3 


Ot all -— river 1 8. Tralinnue: or the re- 
Gig. deity of the Tiber, is the moſt celebrated 


among the poets. - In a ſtatue at the Belvidere, 
he appears N and K on lis urn, as 


— 


_— 1 32 3381 
» "Station ſpeaks . the 8 of a river, _ the anbitation 
of it's god, as the ſame thing. Stat. I heb. i iv. Ve 832. Plin. 
ep. |. vii. ep. 8. 


1 $tatius, deere a Water gretto in vopilcus $ ad 
at Tivoli, hints at ſeveral noted ones. Stat. I. i. Sylv. 3. v. 
78. Egeria's grotto was more celebrated than 'Tiber's itſelf, 
Liv. I. i. c. 21. Faſt. iii. v. 276, Ovid. | iii. el. i. v. 7. Ovid 
deſcribes the grotto of Achilous, and of Peneus. Met. ii. 
v. 563. Met. i. v. 58 1. Horace ſpeaks of that of Albunea, 
I. i. od. 7. v. 12. where reſonantis refers to the hollowneſs of 
the ground. The completeſt deſcription i is that of the palace 
of Cyrene, in Virgil, Geo. iv. v. 334. 362. 375- 351. Hence 
it is plain, that there were three ſorts of habitations for the 
river gods. Grottos by the river near the ſource as Egeria's, 
others under ground, for ſubterraneous waters, as Albunea's; 
and others under the waters, as the palace of Cyrene, - 


| the 


> =>, ep wy mm wo. on 


1 23 * 
the figures of the river gods: * don. He 


is: crowned with fruits and flowers, and has a ne- | 


nerable lock, as head of all the rivers of the 
province through which he leads his waters into 
the ſea v. Juſt by him lies the wolf ſuckling 


the twin-brothers Romulus and Remus. He Was 
fometimes repreſented too with horns, a known 
emblem of power, and which might denote his 


preſiding over ſeveral ſtreams, as his title of Pater 
did his Majeſtyx. The poets even tell us the 


colour of his ſkin, bis hair, and his robes: They 


deſcribe him too on particular oceaſions (as when 


amazed at fome unuſual incident, or when under 
an uncommon concern) in a very pictureſque 
manner A 


v The 3 in this particular, acted with more pro- 


priety than has been commonly obſerved. They not only 


ſtocked each element with proper beings, but alſo adapted 
the aa and poſture of them, to their reſped ive ele. 


ments. Thus, as water ſtrives to keep it's level, the river- 


| deities are more or leſs reclined. FRET 

» Ovid. ad Liv. v. 124. En. viii. v. 77. | 
Virgil calls him  Corniger. Kn. viii. v. 77. Fiaccus 
gives horns to all. the greater river gods. Argon. i. v. 106. 
Ibid. viii. v. 137. The horns may be often hid by the large 
crowns of reeds and flowers, -and ſo may not appear. | 


En. viii. v. 64. * Ville v. 3h En. 1 ix. Ve __ Ovid. 
Id Live v. 242. RT 4 | » $4 "VT : 


The 
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The Nirx (in a noble ſtatue of black marbh 
"I the Vatican), is known by his large. cor⸗ 
nucopia, by the Sphynx couched under bim, 
and by the ſixteen little children playing about 
him. The water flows down from under his 
robe, which conceals his urn, to denote that the 
head of this river was not diſcovered by the, an- 
cients . Virgil, in his account of AEneas's ſhield, 
deſcribes the Nile of a vaſt ſize, and with a mix- 
ture of fright and concern in his face, ſpreading 
his robe, and inviting the defeated fleet 10 Cleo- 
pars to the inmoſt receſſes of his n Ne 


2 The Seer i is given n here with the greateſt proprie- 
ty; ; for the Nile is the abſolute cauſe of the great fertility of 
lower Egypt as it ſupplies it both with ſoil and moiſture. He 
was their Jupiter Pluvius, or chief river god; and thence 
called the Egyptian Jupiter, Tibul. I. i. el. 7. v. 26. The 
Sphynx alludes either to the famous ſtatue on the plain of 
Memphis, or to the myſtic knowledge ſo much cultivated in 
ZEgypt. Stat. Theb. i. v. 66. The fixteen children repre- 
ſented the ſeveral riſings of the river every year, as far as to 

ſixteen cubits, Plin. |. xxxvi. c. 7. The ſtatues are faid to 
be of black marble. in; alluſion to the Nile's coming from 


Ethiopia. Addiſ. Trav. ch. i. c. i. p- 239. V. Geo. * 


v. 293. a 
2 In ſome modern 3 his bead i is Pea e hid and ba | 
robe for the ſame, leaſon, Hor. iv. od. 14+ v. 40. Met. ii. 
Fs... . * ir n N gd r F. 

Þ En. viii. v. 713. Tue 3 paſſage is —_ x it 
great, 


W. . . 7 
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The Tron, in the AjeRinicea lection, Is 
difinguiſhed by the Tiger, on which he refts his 
night arm. The EurHnATzs, in a relies; on 
the Conſtantine pillar, is marked out by "the patini® 
branch in his hand. Theſe rivers are ſaid to 
ſpring from the fame ſource. Ovid ſpeaks of thein 
as carried in triumphs together An 
The Daxvse, on a medal of Trajan, bd 
the RHINE, on another of Druſus, are repre” 
ſented as ſitting, each with his urn, and each 
with dignity ; only the Danube is diſtinguiſhed 
by a large veil floating over his head ® © 
There is nothing in the poets ſaid perſonally of | 
the Danube. Ovid, though he often mentions 
the men has nothing deſcriptive of His per. 


ſon. The Rhine is deſeribed, fornetimes, as coh- 


4812 4 


wie by | the Romans, all ruffled and waun dedz 
ſometimes in the low ſtate of a captive; 3 fomes: 
times as yielding, and ſometimes as. deere 
favour %. t: pogo! O ee ee e 


E909 440 3997 16% NOT TE pr regen FA 1 

e They appear together on à medal of Trajan, where the 
genius of Meſopotamia i is kneeling at the en feet, 
Ovid. de Art. Am. i. v. 225. Luc: iii. v. S467 7355 1 


He appears alſo on Trajan's pillar, from the wailt t up⸗ 
ward, as riſing out of the ſtream, to ſupport the bridge. of 
doats; juſt contrary to 1885 e r7e- of wot the Araxes? 
En. viii. v. 728. 


e Ovid. de Trift. I. iv. el. 2. v. 42. stat. 1. ii. e. 
"I Faſt. i i. v. 286. Met, I. x. ep. 7. 
Eaipaxus 


Ft 24 J 

12 Ex. 1PANU5;. or the Po; the king of khe viders 
ol Italy, is repreſentsd in ſiatues with the heal 
of 4 bull, anꝗ the other parts human 3 a thing 


Perallar ce this, and, perhaps, to the river Au- 
fidus f . One way wherein the Romans ſhewed 


their devotion, or particulat regard to the river 
gods, was, by gilding their horns. This fact 
will ſet ſome lines in Virgil, concerning Brijda- 
nus, in a yery. elear light, which, otherwiſe, 
perhaps, e appear 5g to moſt of his 
readers „ : te 
1 Several other r rivers. aps? A os are mentioned in 

- e manner n the Roman poets i . particu- 
Hand bi od: a larly 


7 vnde i. v. Oe | The ball head was given him be; 
cauſe his. ſource was from Monnt Veſo, the higheſt of che 


Alpes Taurin. Horace calls Aufidus, Tauriformis, either 


from his ſtatue's having the head of a bull, or his whole = 
reſembling a bull. Hor. iv. od. 14. v. 2 5. | 


The lines are; Geo. iv. v. 371. 
Et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu, + 
Eridanus; quo non alius per pinguia culta 
In mare purpureum vidlentior efluit amnis. 
4 The having a bull's head, and the cuſtom of . the 
horns, illuſtrate the firſt le. lines. The word </tolentior 
in the-laſt line, is not to ee abſolutely, but in be- 


* - 


ference to the words fer pinguia culla; as if Virgil had ſaid, 


6c No river runs more ſwiftly through rich and level lands 
cc into the ſea, than the Po.” AR 
> Such as the Mincius, ZEn. x. v. 22 . iii. v. 45. 


The mum Stat. bs i. fyly. 3. v. 73. The Abbula, Stat. 1 
ſylv. 


Ce # 2 % 
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ally Curtius and Egeria- Curtius, —— 
his own:liſe- for the ſafety of his country, by 


plunging into the caverns of 3he//earth, | was. up- 


poſed to becpme the. preſiding deity. of the little 
lake,, on the, ſpot where he See the action, 
and * Rp dert his name. Statius foe 


” AS 3 + 4 


layed, the life of a citizen, „ which belonged, 


much, more juſtly, to thoſe who. had ſaved the 


ſtate. Hence this wreath was, out of flattery, 
given to moſt of the emperors on their medals 3 


and chere was one which was uſually hung up at 


the entrance to their palace. Curtius wore it, 


as the preſerver of his country; and Egeria, as 


the giver: of good las, deſerved ſomething of the 
fame character. All we can learn of her is from 


Ovid's: deſtription of her. According to him, 
her figure ſhould be reelined, and in a melancho- 


ly poſture; as reſting on her hand, and ſhedding 
tears; for he repreſents her as lying at the foot; of 


eee the toſs: of Numa 4- om "7 


3 01616 amel Se 1178 2611 D 07 mi; 
| flv, 3. va7s, The Nantes Met. xiv. v. 599+, Faſt. i Fr 
v. 648, Vulturnus, Stat. I. iv. fylv. 3. v. 71. 

i He appears in this #&Qion on a fine relievo-at the „0 
Borgheſe; and on ſome gems, with flames iſſuing out ef the 
vaſt Tm mann 
Li. EV i.: ed d 2 01.018} e 


Stat. I. i. yl 1. v. 70. En. zi. v. 778. rat. i. v. on 
N | Diana, 
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Diana, out of compaſſion, turned her into a founs 
; iy and made her the preſiding n. i, 


Several of the famous rivers” of Greece 
perſonally deſcribed in the Roman poets; bus 
there are no remains of the artiſts to confront 
with thoſe deſcriptions. Pxxzus was the'prin* 
cipal river of Greece, juſt as the Thames i is with 
us. Hence it was, that they ſuppoſed that all 
rivers had their rife near the head of the Peneus, 
Ovid deſcribes the great cafcade he makes 
iſſuing out of mount Pindus, and his Sb 
neath it, more diſtinctly than the appearance: of 
the gad himſelf, - Inacnvs is defcribed- as quite 
reclined; and as fitting and leaning againſt a 
bank, holding his urn ſloping, and pouring the 
Waters out of it. AcuErous is diſtinguiſhed as 
having lot one of his horns, but, às hiding that 
defect with his erown of reeds. A full picture of 
IsMENOs is drawn by Statius, from whoſe: de“ 
ſcription 'one might form a very bold idea fort 
a fountain ſtatue; as likewiſe from Ovid's de- 
ſcription of Acts, after the;Cyclops had cruſhed 
him to death with the fragment of a rock, Here; 
preſents the Cyclops: as aſtoniſhed, to ſee new 
created reeds growing through all the places where 
we” Met. xiv. 561. Ovid's deſeription agrees with the 
me called Egeria's. grotto, near Rome, where lies an 
old ſtatue, which is aid to be her's, but 1 it is — n 


* * For? + YE CDC ntl Fr 43-453 R a 
ibs 


the wei een ha; RET to Feen 
ing within, as they roſe up to the top, and then 
falling down on every ſide of the broken rock 3 
and, at laſt, to behold a youth riſe breaſt-high, 
above thoſe waters, exaAly like Acis, only with 
the additional dignity, of a river god, Juſt then 
conferred upon him _ the e influence of. is en 
Galatea *. «> ontitioy * 

Every river od was attended with poddeſes of 
an ' inferior nature, called Nataps, of whom 
ſcarce any thing, in particular, is ſaid by the poets. 
They deſcribe. them with long bright hair flows - 
ing down their ſhoulders; and, as having a ſhin- 
ing humid look, witk a fine ſhape; and well- 
turned limbs. Their robes, if any (for they are 
uſually naked) are of a greeniſh colour, with 

lighter or darker ſhades, and fo tranſparent as to 
ſhow the fineneſs of their ſkin and ſhape. They 
have ſometimes flying veils (on the ancient gems) 
over their heads, like the Auræ, or Sylphs. Ovid 
dreſſes them with great variety, as they are at's 

if tending at a feaſt. This was, indeed, their uſual 
employment; for they ſeem. to have reſided, as fo 
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n Virg. Geo. iv. v. 363—369. Met. i. v. 581. Flac. 
Argon. v. v. 210. Stat. Theb. ii. v. 218. Id. I. vi. v. 275. 
Stat. Theb. iv. v. 106. Met. ix. v. 100. Stat. Theb. ix. v. 
415. 140. 42 1. 482. Met. xiii. v. 896. Our author thinks, 
that the figure of Acis and his rock would make a beter 
fountain-ſtory than Latona's revenge on the frogs, or Apol. 
lo's reception 8 the Nereids, | ig the * of Verſailles. 


many 


b demaliicatin/chd palaces POIROT iy OY 
where they are faid to work, au wagons 4 
then: to toner ab ttable* b Ewe anal 


. F i 
54 8 ; 5 { 5 + 8 2 


2 1 Met. x xiv. v. „15. Vir ans 8 of them. i in the. 
apartment of Cyrene only, 3 in the palace gl Peneps, 1 Ge 5 
v. 336—340. and v. 2 — 345+ - Ovid ſpe of a "hundred, | 
atleaſt, in the Anio. Ovid. 11. #0] fag They had 
often a name from the river they belonged to, as Tiherinides, 
Paft. i, ver. 597 · J/ivevitler, Stats Theb, ix. v. 439; See Virg.· 
Geo. iv. v. 247. Stat. J. i. ſylv. 5, v. 18, Faſt, iv. v. 5 he 
| & Mens (Argon. i Vide, Vo. 526, ) introduces them hunting w 
wood nymphs, and dreſſes them in green. n "xii. = 
0. Virgil ſpeaks ticre of Jatirna; iter of Torhus. ger 
Ta in Ovid; Faſſf. ii. v. 585606. Faſt; i. v. 49. 
* ag Geo. 1 Iv. Ve. 334.349. 59.5 n. t 87%» oth "fk 
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"The DEITIES, f te. EARTH, 


Te ö Sas 


EE Seddefs N. ATURE” A8 in 4 10 

Weich great Hurhelth; ber robes fall, down 
to her feet, for dignity,” and to 'how how mych 
her ways are concealed z and ſhe has a baſket of 
fruits on her head, as the cauſe of glenty, and 
the producer of all things. She 1 is ſeldom men- 
tioned perſonally by the” poets; and there is only 
one picture of her in any of their works, an 
that is in Statius, who, ſpeaking e of the giants 


W 


wars, finely repreſents, her as almoſt breathleſs 
for fear, and with her eyes fixed on Wer e 429 
confiding ſolely in his aſſiſtance . 5 


CyRRIE - (who was uſually bp to pelle 
over the earth, and has therefore generally a 
crown of, tutrets on her head) is. repreſented/on-a 
medal, as fitting, with a lion on each ſide of the 
chair, and with a pine - branch in her hand. The 
poets and artiſts give her ſometimes a t 


a Stat. Achil, e's. 489. T he great . che Ephe-, 
ſians, probably, repreſented this goddels, as appears from the 
various ſymbols on her figure, as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 


all forts of animals, and a number of breaſts, Ay hah: 
ſhe produces and nouriſnes all hinge. 345 ul 


” 1 i 


3 


—— 4 — — —— * e e 
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| re bh a reclining poſture, like the river 


; | t 2% 1 
Scawn by lions, in which Ovid deſcribes her u 
| deſcending from the heavens to the earth“. . 


TzII vs, or the genius of the earth, is FOR 


gods. The only confiderable defeription, re- 


lating to this goddeſs, i is in Ovid's account of the | 


fall of Phaeton ©, e. Tellus is ſometimes repreſent- 


ed with a globe (or orbis terrarum) in her hand; 
and ſometimes the orbis (or world) itſelf is per- 


ſonized, as on a medal of Galienus, where he 


appears under the figure of a naked man, kneeling 


on one knee, and the cx giving, him Wee 


11. 


10 raiſe him up. e he EIS e ee 


1 En. i ni. v. 113. En. x x. v.253. fac ii. v. 2 Met, 
iv. v. 540.  Cybele was a goddeſs of the higheſt dignity 


and worſhip'in the religion of the old Romans, by whom ſhe | 


is called Domina, Mater, Mater. auliriæ, Alma mater dun, 
Santa dem genetrix. Out author obſerves here the great re- 
R en to the Virgin Mary 
now. 
e Met. ii. v. 218.—303. Ovid has hen ſo often mixed 
the allegory and reality together, that it is difficult to diftin- 
guiſh, where he ſpeaks of Tellus as an element, and where 


a goddeſs. Dryden, in his Hind and Panther, is juſtly 


complained of by Prior, for this ſort of mixed allegory. 


Ovid is more guilty of this fault than all the poets of the three | 
good ages put together. The figures ef Tellus are often to | 


be met with in gems, where Sol is ſetting out in his chariot ; 


and on Sarcophaguſes, where Tellus and Oceanus are often 
in the front, to ſignify that the dead OY was returned to 
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| F 
:- EUROPE is often repreſented under the figur 
of Europa on her bull. This is a common ſubr 


jet with the old artiſts; and the ſtory is told no 
"mY than three times by Ovid. On a gem of 


Agoſtini s, the bull i is walking on the water, a3 


on 7, ths a. anne, not mentioned by 
Ovid 4. aol alt n x Moons 64 450 

A614 on a, m dal of pink Kenda on 
roſtrum. of a ſhip, with a rudder in one — —— to 
denote that the greateſt improvements of naviga- 


tion came from thence (eſpecially from Tyre and 


Sidon) and a ſerpent in the other; by which, may 
de meant, that the art of phyſic came from the 


ſame quarter. The n, of Aſia are very un- 


common *. Kinn N. 3 ot” 
ARI as on a medal of Adrian, is e 
ſitting, and leaning her arm on a baſket of flow- 
ers. She has her uſual elephant- helmet (ſo often 
mentioned by Claudian) and a lion by her“ The 
figures of Africa are common both on medals and 
gems. She has ſometimes a ſcorpion in her hand, 
or an elephant at her feet. Oxen, and very often 
corn, are uſed as her attributes, to denote the fer- 


tl ty. and plenty of that part of Africa racer Aan 

5 t 2 
| 4 Faſt. v. v. *. 5 Met. i ü. v. . | Met. vi. v. 103. 3 
- - ©. Shia appears as in deep diſtzeſs, on a gem (in Stoſcheꝰe 
| colleRtion) repreſenting Hector, dragged behind Achilles 
Chariot, and on a fine relievo at che Villa N | | 
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te dhe Romans, the; Lower, Agypts and he 
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Several Kingdoms and provinces aber fre. 
quently as perfons on medals, all as ladies, though 
each with ſome diſtinguiſhing mark or attribute. 
The poets of the better ages mention them per- 
ſonally, though very ſlightly; but the lower Poets 
deſcribe them at lurge, particularly” Glaudian * 
Even Italy is not mentioned as a perſon in all 
Virgil's works, nor in any one of his contempo- 
raries. Lucan, indeed, in the next age, de. 
ſcribes Italy in a diſtreſſed 'melancholy attitude, 
diſſuading Cæſar from paſſing the Rubicon; and 
ſpeaks of her being crowned with turrets, juſt as 
ſhe appears on a medal of Antoninus Pius 8. Ita- 
Iia is repreſented there in a remarkable manner as 
ſeated on a celeſtial, globe, which ſhews that the 


coaſts towards the Mediterranean. ou 


Romans arrogated to themſelves not only the do- 


minion of the world, but that of the univerſe. 
Ovid deſcribes Germania ſometimes. as kneeling, 
or ſitting; in a dejected manner, at the feet of 
her conqueror, and ſometimes as recovering ber- 
ſelf under the mildneſs ; of the Roman govern- 


* 


* There are ſeveral inſtances of this in Claudian's pane- 


gyric on Stilicho, 1. i. Italy, v. 262, Spain, 228. n 
240. Britain, 247. 

4 Luc. i i. v. 189. The Roman matrons appeared Juſt lo 
when they aide the deceaſe of their huſbands, or beſt 
friends. Met. xili. v. 639. En. x. v. we” Their arms 


were bare as well as their breaſts. 
ment; 


Na 


* 
* 
. 


ment; and this, Adee, was: the general way of 
repreſenting the conquered: provinces on medals * 
The figures of the provinces are difficult to be 
met with in the Auguftan age. As the ſucceed- 
ing emperors-added any new province to the em- 
pire, the artiſts began to complement them with 
a figure of it on their medals. This, though done 
ſparingly at firſt, grew at laſt to be a cuſtom. 
What is ſaid of provinces holds equally of 
cities. Any perſonal ſtrokes about them are very 
uncommon in the good ages, but frequent enough 
in the lower, as in Claudian and Auſonius. 
ROME indeed has more deſcriptive lines on 
her, in the poets of the beſt ages, than all the 
reſt put together. She is repreſented on a 
medal of Nero (as ſhe frequently is by the ar- 
tiſts) ſitting on a heap of arms, with a ſword in 
one hand, and the goddeſs Victory (ſometimes 
with a globe) in the other. Her look and poſ- 
ture denote dignity, as her attributes do the con- 
queſt of the world, by her atchievements in war!. 
Ovid 


h Ovid, Triſt. 1. iy. el. 2. v. 2. 44. Faſt. i. v. 646. The 
conquered provinces appear on the medals almoſt always» 
either as depreſſed under one emperor, or raiſed up by the 
hand of another. It was a conſtant opinion among the Ro- 
mans, that they were deſigned by heaven to ſubdue the whole 
earth. En. i. v. 285. ZEn. vii. v. 101. n. vi. v. $54, Livy 
makes it as old as Romulus's time. | 

i Accordingly the poets call her the martial city; tue eter- 
nal city; the miſtreſs of all cities, and goddeſs over all na- 

M 2 tions 
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Ovid deſcribes the genius of Rome lying at the 


feet of Brennus, when the capitol was taken by 
the Gauls, as the conquered provinces appear at 
the feet of the emperors. She is deſcribed by 
Silius with a erown of turrets on her head. In 
her figures ſhe appears in a helmet; but the other 
is ſo proper for the deities of cities, that, very 
probably, ſhe was ſometimes aun with 2 
too by the artiſts *. . 5 


ALEXANDRIA appears on medals and gems, 
On a medal of Adrian ſhe is marked out, like 
Africa, with the attributes of plenty. She has 
corn and vines about her, which are __ 5 ol 
as ſhe was the granary of Rome !. 2 


t 

ions. Za. i i. v. 277,  Tibul. I. ii. el. 5. v. 24. Hor. l iy. 
od. 14. v. 44. Mart. ii. ep. 8. Their notion that they were 
to become maſters of the world, ſhows with how much more 
propriety che globe {emblem of univerſal monarchy) was 
given as an attribute to Rome, than it is now to the ſtatues of 
each petty priuce, Ge to the rulers of particular kingdoms, 3 


k Faſt. vi. v. 360. Ovid ſays, her face was like Avgul-- 
tus? 85 AS it ſeems, indeed, to be on ſome medals. Ex Pont: 
f. ii. el. 8. v. 20. Sil. I. iv. v. 411. The appearance of this 
goddeſs is generally fo warlike, that the figures of Virtue 
have been taken for her's, particularly by Bellori, in relation 
o ſome figures on a fine relievo in the Admiranda ; and on 
he triumphal arches, which he calls Rome, though they are 
dreſſed like an Amazon, with breaſts bare, and garments 
only to the knee, and ha ve the attributes J 


"PL Hor. l. iv, od. gl v. 36. N figures of the deities of 
© cities 


3 45 245 ] 
Not only cities were repreſented as perſons; 


but every houſe had it's preſiding deities. The 
Penates (who were ſuppoſed the protectors of the 
maſters of families, their wives, and children) 
and the Lares, who preſided over houſe-keeping, 
the ſervants, and domeſtic affairs, Of the Pe- 


nates little deſcriptive is Taid in the poets u; the 


Lares are deſcribed as they appear on a ſepulchral 
lamp (in Bartoli) in ſhort, ſuccinct habits, to ſhow 
their readineſs to ſerve, and with a ſort of Cornu- 
copia on their heads, as a ſignal of hoſpitality v. 


The very mountains and rocks were er 
into perſons . Gardens, lawns, fields, vineyards, , 
grov ts, and foreſls, were all aſſigned to their Par- 


cities were very common of 8 and v were carried in tri- 
umphs. Ovid. Art. Am. I. i. v. 126. but are ſcarce now. 
There are ſome on medals, but are not even end, at leaſt 
not perfonally, by any Roman poet. 

m Virgil ſpeaks of them as ſome of ZEneas's anceſtors. 
En. iii. v. 147—176. They are figured no where but in a 
picture in the Vatican Virgil. There were public Penates, 
who were the guardians of the ſtate, as the others were of 
families. Liv. I. v. cap. 52. and l. iii, A 17. 


n Faſt, ii. v. 654. Perſ. I. v. v. 31. The geniuſes, * 
poſed to attend each perſon from his birth to his grave, were 


ſometimes placed with the Lares. They were ſometimes re- 


preſented with a dog at their feet. See Faſt. v. v. 146. 


The geniuſes of mountains were like thoſe of cities cars; 
ried in triumphs. Art. Am. i, v. 220. Triſt. iv. el. 2. v. 37. 
And the figures of them, in the remains of the artiſts, are 


more e than has been generally imagined. . 
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ticular deities, and 9 with i ima ag ry 1 
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ArrAs, bat was OPT ENT To of old. 5 
he now is) ſupporting a globe; for in this atti- 
tude the poets moſt commonly ſpeak of him, 
Ovid and W deſcribe bien in a perſonal 
ſtyle v. | 

Tuo Ius is deſcribed I by Ovid "A as ji 
between Apollo and Pan, whether the pipe or 
lyre were the finer inſtrument. He was crowned 
with oak only, having taken away the other 
branches that were about his head. His head, 
on a Greek medal, is crowned with vine-branches 


b ZEn. iv. v. 247. Viet. vi. v. 176. En. viii. v. 137. 
Faſt. v. v. 169. The ſeeming contrar ieties in theſe paſſages 
are reconciled by the Farneſe Atlas, in which figure he 22 
ports the globe of the heavens with his head, neck, and 


ſhoulders. Met. iv. v. 661. En. iv. v. 251, From what | 


Virgil ſays ker e, a good idea may be formed for a fountain» 
ſtone. Flatcus deſcribes Atlas as ſtanding in the midſt of 
waters, ſupporting an armillary globe, with the planets mak- 
ing their proper rounds in it. Arg. v. v.46; | 


Our author explains here the fine medici-relievo, contain: 


ing the famous judgment of Paris i in one part of it, and in 


the other Jupiter decreeing the deſtruction of Troy. This 
relievo, though ſo very fine, has never been publiſhed or ex. 
plained before. See Polym. p. 246. The ſcene of theſe 


tranſactions may be ſuppoſed on mount Ida, of which the 


poets do not ſpeak perſonally, unleſs Virgil be underſtood in 
that manner where he mentions the figures of the 2 
of Anens s ſhip, Æn. x. v. * 5 


which 
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ach agrees with 65 et of the mountain 
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he preſides over 3. 35 5 8 1 
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Among the mountain -deities thats were ſoma 
that were females, as RRHODO E, who, on a 
medal of Antoninus. Pius, appears ſitting, a and a 


moſt naked. Theſe deities muſt have been re; 
preſented in ſtatues of a large ſize, and, no doubt, 


there were vaſt coloſſeal figures of this 'Rhodope, 
and the other mountain-gddeſſes . e een 


e TY #1947 x43 


| SevyiL a, turned into a rock, appears” on a 
13 74-54 . 


medal (in Oifelius) ſtruck 3 in honour of Pompeys 
with the upper 3 51 as a woman, bat AS ending 


| q Met. xi, v. nog Vir. Geo. ii. v. 98. Met. xi. v. 87. 
It was called originally Timolus. Plin. v. cap. 299 


r Hente the known fable of the mountain in labour will 
not be ſo prepoſterdus as it is commonly imagined. For, to 
ſuppoſe one of theſe gigantic ladies in labour, and after vaſt 
pangs, to produce ſuch a ſmall animal as a mouſe, was no 
inconſiſtent thought, but well fitted for true ridicule.” see 
Phædrus, 1. iv. fab. 21. where ie probably was originally 
Wa, and changed by ſome ignorant tranſcriber, 


| The large ſize of the mountain-deities will alſo account for 
ſeveral fimilies of the poets, wherem they compare their Hes 
roes to mountains, which cannot be underſtood Fiterally, but 
will be more juſt, and more poetical, if underſtood perſonally. 
En. xii. v. 703, There is a ſcarce modern ſtatue of Father 
Apen ninus by John de Bologna, at Florence, above ſuity feet 
high, if it ſtood up. The ancients, doubtleſs, had mouns 
tain- figures much larger than this. An artiſt 'propoſed to 
Alexander the Great, to form the mountain of Atlas into a 
katue, with a city in one _— and a riyer in the other, 


in two 8m tale, ae which are three dogs. 


The poets mention theſe dogs as part of her 


form, but without this medal it would have been 


* 
4 


hard to gueſs the manner of Jeers 930 "EM 15 
ChARY RIS, on a medal of the Vatican, fi 

mily, appears much in the ſame manner, only ſhe 

bas no Sal T hey are both ſpoken of 7 Silius 


as Perſons *. 5 5 
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FLORA, or r the goddeſs. of 1 was ori- 
eee a field nymph, and called Chloris. In a 
ſtatue at Florence ſhe is almoſt naked, and is dif. 
tinguiſhed by the little noſegay which ſhe holds 
up in her hand as pleaſed with it's ' beauties. 
Sometimes ſhe is crowned too with flowers, and 
ſometimes has a chaplet of them in her hands. 
She has only a light veil; but in the famous Far- 


neſe figure of her ſhe is ſuller dreſſed. Her robe 


was of as many colours as the flowers with which 
ſhe was uſually adorned. Ovid gives a delight- 
ful deſcription of her lets "uy the Horæ Be 


13 Proper. 1. i iv. 0 1. v. 40. Virg. el. 6. v. 78. Ovid. 
Am. 1. iii. el. 12. v. 22. This is one inſtance of the few 


wherein the Auguſtan poets contradi& themſelves. Oxid 


(Met. viii. v. 150.) and Virgil (Geo, i i. v. 404- * e ef 
Scylla being turned into a bird. 4 
8 Sit, I. xiv. v. 476. Silius ſeems here to hire a eye to 
his favourite Virgil, though he is ſpeaking of a poet long 
before his time, whom he calls Daphnis, and in ſpeaking of 
whom he ſeems to try to 1215 his ſtyle a paſtoral turn. 


thering 


— — . , r, 
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thering flowers, and hs e Wee garland 


of them- u. 1 15 „ | 5 5 75 1 


Po 1 1 and Her 10% 7 VE NUS, 
preſided over plantations and fruit-trees. On 


medals (in Gorlæus) they are both Teprefented | 


with the attribute of a pruning- hook i in their right 
hands; ; and Pomona has beſides a branch in her 


left. She was of the. claſs anciently called Ha- 


gs Ha *; HO even Fes” n introduces 


* 


» Faſt. v. v. 360. Paſt. v. v. 200. This garden of Flora 


ſeems to have been the paradiſe in the Roman mythology. 
Tbe traces of paradiſe were derived to the Romans from the 
Greeks. Among them this idea was ſhadowed out by the 
gardens of Alcinous. In Africa they had the gardens of 


the Heſperides; and in the Eaft, the Horti Adonis, which 


term was uſed by the ancients for n of 1 Plin. 
L Nein | | | | 


The gardens in the A age mn % abi more 
than the natural face of the country, aſſiſted a little by art, 
according to the garden deſcribed by Virgil. Geo, iv. v. 138. 
The picture ĩ in the Vatican Virgil of this gargen anſwers the 
deſcription exactly. 


Met. xiv. v. 628. The Hamadryads : are now taken to 
be nymphs vitally annexed to trees — and the old ſcholiafſs 
make them a ſet of nymphs coeval with certain oaks, or, at 
leaſt, fated to periſh with them; but the Roman pocts, uſe 
the word rather as a character of the nymphs. in general, 
than as the name of a particular claſs. Vir. ecl. x. v. 64. Faſt, 
ii. v. 156, Met. i. v. 695. Faſt. iv. v. 232. Stat. J. i. Sylv. 
3. v. 63. The notion of e or intellectual beings an- 
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19 this goddeſs perſonally,” and makes her epi 
praiſe of the fruits over which ſhe preſided. x. 


 PrIayvus had alſo a ſhare in preſiding Fil 
gardens, his buſineſs being to drive away the 
birds, and guard the fruit from thieves. He had 
therefore a pruning-hook too in his hands, and 
ſometimes a lap-full of flowers. He had ſome- 
times no hands, and then was. a. mere. log, 28 
Martial humorouſly calls him. In a very im- 
' modeſt book, a proper offering i is made to this 
god ; and, indeed, ſome other pieces of devotion 
were paid to him, no leſs obſcene than che god 


— in 1 86650 
Cant 


; - . - 8 4 3 
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nexed to trees, EY the ſtory of Eriſi 3 in Ovid, and of 
Polydorus in Virgil, more natural to their readers at that 
time, than to us now. It will alſo account for their wor- 
ſhiping of trees. Liv. I. iii. c. 25. 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1. xxiii. in proœm. There ſeems, ac. 
cording to Horace, to be ſeveral inferior Vertumnuſes, as 
there were inferior Pans and F. aunuſes. Hor. I. ii. Sat. 7. 
v. 14. 

/ Hor. I. i. Sat. 8. v. 7. Virg. Geo. i iv. . Mart. l. 
viii. ep, 41. What Horace ſays of him contains one of the 

ſevereſt ſtrokes againſt the worſhip of idols in general, |. i. 
Sat. 8. v. 3. The poets in general ſeem to have looked upon | 
Priapus as a ridiculous god. 


2 Infamous books of pictures (in the collection of inſcrip- 
tions) under the figures of this god. Priap. Carm. 3. This 


piece is, by the editors, aſcribed to Virgil, without any foun” 
; | dation- 


. 
Cx RE8, the goddeſs of corn fields, has been 
— the twelve great celeſtial, dei» 


„The Romans had their bad gods, as well 


as e ones; and ſo they had a deity to 
cauſe the tuſt an corn, as well as to mae it 
flouriſn. This goddeſs, under the name of Ro- 
BI GO, is very gravely mentioned by Ovid t. 
BA ecnus, who preſided over vine yards, and 


Diana, who 2 che nens 80 ae Oe | 


confi dered. eee „ 122.5 
” SYLVANUS pegel over woods, and-the 
fruits that grow there, and has therefore” (on 4 
ſepulchral lamp in Bartoli) a lap- full of fruit: 
his pruning-hook in one hand, and a young cy- 
preſs- tree in the other, which is mentioned by 
Virgil as a diſtinguiſhing attribute. He deſcribes 
him as crowned with wild flowers, and as preſid- 
ing over the corn fields, as well as the woods v. 


— 


dation. Theſe pictures were like the modern ones mention 
ed by Vaſari, in his lives of the painters.” Part iii. p. 307. 
a Faſt. iv. v. 901-942. where is the whole prayer of the 
prieſt. They had alſo a god Run us, as well as this god- 
deſs. The Rubigalia were inſtituted by Numa. lin. Nat. 
Hiſt. l. xviii. cap. 29. Var. de ling. lat. 5. 3. % WY} 
b Geo. i. v. 20. Ecl. x. v. 25. An. viii. v. 601. Virgil 
ſpeaks often of the vines and corn together, as they were 
planted. Ecl. i. v. 75. Geo. iv. v. 332. At this day rows 


of olive- trees, mulberries, elms, and vines, are planted fo 
N near 
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ta 7 


be 7 KV Nis; a" ſort of moodlant-deithe, 


ranged over the country, but delighted 


in vineyards. They are repreſented even cathy 


grapes out of .Bacchus's hands; and appear ge- 


nerally as his attendants in Bacehanal-feaſts and 


; proceſſions. The Fauns were partly of the ſa - 
tyr-kind, as may be ſeen by their ſhort tails, little 
horns, and pointed ears. They have all the 
agility and playfulneſs of the ſatyrs, 7 not 
their ſavage form and lewdneſs ©. 5 1 


The chief paſſion, as well of the F auns as we N 
the ſatyrs, was for the nymphs, though both had 


females of their own kind. The poets have little 
or nothing deſcriptive of the perſons or attributes 
of the Fauns, though the Nymphs and Fauns 


were ſo common a ſubj ect with the ancient artiſts. 
The chief characters of the Satyrs or Pans, | 


is their laſciviouſneſs; from which the great god 
Pax himſelf is not wholly exempt “. His figures 
- | are 


near together in the corn fields, that the whole vale of Lom- 
bardy looks at a diſtance like one continued wood. 


e The famous Faun at Florence is dancing, with / vine. 
| muſical inſtruments in his hands, uſed at the feaſt of Bac - 


chus. And a Fauneſs, on a gem, in Agoſtini, ſhews Py 
ſantnels, one of their principal characters. 


d The poets, by one epithet, expreſs both the agility 95 | 
-playfulneſs of the Satyrs. Laſeivi ſatyri. Laſeivus ſignifies | 
either playful or lewd, Both Fauns and Satyrs were fond of 


mw — Re, fend) ut on 


CEL 


are ufually naked, to expedſeingilis.” 'Sillus-ſpeats 


of his bounding: from rock to rock, and gives the 
fulleſt deſcription of him of any Roman poet. 
He crowns him with pine- branches, and ſhades his 
forehead with them. He gives them a doe's ſkin 
over his left ſhoulder, and a pedum in his rigbt 
hand; and ee him i in as dic SFr 
ache attitudes. { 


Pan is well known — e Ants cha- 


racter of the inſpiret of ſudden fright and fears, 
eſpecially of ſuch as happened in an army with- 
out Mich real nen a are to 9 Jn calle 


+ 0 = 


9 Nympts, a the water ones. Hor. 1 fl. alk 
v. 1. Stat. i. Sylv. 5. v. 18. The Satyrs were all called 


pans. Colum. v. 427. Their laſciviouſneſs is but too 


ſtrongly expreſſed in the famous Satyr (ſuppoſed to be Pan 


himſelf.) in the Lodovician „ee e er to 


play on the ſhepherd's reed. | 


© See the whole deſcription of Pan in Silius, I. xiii. v. 347. 
This account of Pan is introduced where the poet is ſpeak- 
ing of the Roman army approaching Capua, to deſtroy it, 
after Hannibal had left Italy. Jupiter (ſays the poet) moved 
with the diſtreſs of the Capuans, ſends Pan to ſoften their 
mcenſed enemies, which he effectually did. Silius, on this 
occaſion, calls Pan the Mild God, or the Inſpirer of Mild- 
neſs. Sil. xii. v. 320, There is a terminal figure at Flo- 
rence which they call Pan, whoſe face agrees with this cha- 
racter. He has a goat on his ſhoulder, and a little milking 
veſſel in his right hand. This is the Pan, perhaps, i in- 


voked by Virgü, Geo. i. v. 18. 
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ed Panic. "TIP? . Theſe sbs 
ſeribed by the 8 poets; and the artiſts, 
— to what they ſay, give him ſometimes 
a face more terrible than that of Mars himſelf — 


Y . Pani is deſcribed as playing a thouſand little — As 
| frightening the cattle, and the like. Flac. iii. v. 56. He was 
ſuppoſed,.as welt as the Fauns, to give eee Nn i 


Hin. xv. c. 4, and I. xxx; c. 10. 1 81 


S Flac. iii. v. 54. The horrors cauſed * . are parti- 
cularly deſcribed in Longus's little romance, which our au- 
thor thinks, from the natural eaſe and ſimplicity of his ſtyle, 
was of a higher age than about the end of the fourth cen- 
tory, and older than Heliodorus. The Athenians had a 
ſtatue of Pan, with a trophy on his ſhoulders, like the figures 
of Mars, he having often aſſiſted them in their wars, eſpeci · 
ally at the battle of Marathon. This appears from two in- 
ſeriptions im the collection of Greek epigrams. Pan's face 
appears ſo terrible, on a gem in the Strozzi- collection, that, 
probably, it was from ſome of theſe terrible repreſentations 
of Pan, that our modern artiſts have borrowed the idea of a 
devil. This conjecture is the more probable, as the ancients 
always gave Pan a tail, horns, and cloven feet like a goat, 
in which ſhape the devil is moſt uſually ſaid to appear. Pan, 
by Ovid, is called the Sea God. Met, xiv. v. 515. Seni - 
caper Pan, 
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V I R 6 I ; ol all the poets, as well Greek 
"ol Latin, . hath given the moſt regular, and 


the moſt complete account of the ſubterraneous | 


Wolde 
The whole 1 imaginary -wackd bunch the * 


face of the earth * which we call Hell (though 
according to the ancients it was the receptacle of 


all departed perſons, of the good as well as of the 
bad) 1 is divided by Virgil into five parts. 1. The 
previous region, or entrance. 2. The region of 


waters, or the hateful eallge. 3: Kamen or ahr 


a Silius aun Virgil's account of hell on a level with the 
principal ſabje& of his ZEneid, and ſeems to infinuate that 
he had deſcribed all the parts of it in as exact order before he 
ſaw it, as he could have done after he was an inhabitant of 
it. Sil. xili. v. 791. | 


d The ancients formerly conſidered the earth. as a vaſt 


plain, and hell as ſpread out at an equal depth, all under the 
ſurface of it, Hence they had paſſages that were ſuppoſed 
to lead dire&ly to hell, in every country, as the Jakes of 
Avernus and Amſanctus for Italy. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 1. i. 
p. 365. © Tt is indifferent to me (ſays Anaxagoras) where 
« you bury me, for my journey to the other world will be 
« juſt he ſame,” Cic, Tuſe. Quark, I. 1. 
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1 1 The PREVIOUS REGION, or entrance. into 
hell, is ſtocked with two ſorts of beings. . F irſt, 


with thoſe which make the real miſery of man · 
kind upon earth, ſuch as war, diſcord, labour, 
grief, cares, diſtempers, and old age: ſecondly, 
with the terrors of fancy, and all the moſt frightful 
creatures of our imagination, as Gorgons, Har- 
ies. Chimeras, and the like ©. 


In this region Virgil places death, and his re- 
lation ſleep. The figures of Mo Rs, or death, 
een e e ren 15 


n 
F 
: 
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2 En. vi. v. 274 8 8 4 v. 235 to + og The pic- 
tures in the Vatican Virgil are here referred to, becauſe the 
Hgures of the evils of life are hardly to be with met elſewhere, 
As for the virtues (as we have ſeen) they are all to be found 
on the medals of the emperors, by way of compliment. But 
no artiſt ever ventured to place a vicious or hurtful being on 
the medal of an emperor, though ever ſo monſtrous. In- 
deed, a groupe of ſuch beings appears no where but in the 
Vatican pictures; and there they have no diſtinguiſhing 
marks; though Virgil's epithets might have furniſhed the 
artiſts with hints how to diſtinguiſh The evils of life 
are repreſented by eight naked Jadies in a line, two of which 
are fitting upon bare rocks, and may be the Cure, Virgil 
ſpeaks of. The Curæ are mentioned perſonally by others. 
Hor. I. ii. od. 16. v. 12. 24. Lucr. ii. v. 47. Hor. I. iii. od. 
1. v. 40. The reſt 1 the Taal e the . 
c. f 


nude 


N 

Bttle braſs ſtatue at Florence of a ſkeleton, ſitting 
on the ground, and reſting one of his hands on 
a long urn . Mors probably was common in 

pictures, becaufe hne is fo frequently mentioned 
in a deſcriptive manner by the poets, who make 
a diſtinction between Lethum and Mors, not to 
be expreſſed in our wen and W to e 
conceivedl e. 


The p poets deſeribe Mors as ravenous, trea- 
cherous, and furious; 3 and as roving about open 


4 Neither death nor ſleep appear in the Vatican pictures. 
Death is baniſhed from medals for the reaſons before · men- 
uoned, and from ſeals. and rings, perhaps, as a bad omen- 

The evil beings are almoſt as uncommon in the deſcription 
of the poets. The moſt remarkable are, of party rages. 
ZEn. i. v. 292, — of diſcord, n. vi. v. 278. and viii. u. 
703. —of envy and hunger, Met. vi. v. 775. and vifl. v. 709. 
—and the groupes of evil beings, Met: i. v. 130. Stat. Theb, 
iv. v. 660. Stat. Arg. ii. v.20. Petr. v. 254 to 263. See 
Val. Max. I. ii. cap. 6. I. ix. cap. 2. and vi. proeem. and Lu- 
eian's deſcription of a picture, by e the Epheſian, 
Tom. ii. p- 424. 


% 


© Petr. v. 263. Perhaps by 5 kar was meant the ge- 
neral ſource of mortality reſiding in Orcus; and by Mors, 
or Mortes, the immediate cauſe of each inſtance of mortali- 
ty. That the poets had ſeveral Deaths is plain from Sta- | 
tius (I. ii. Sylv. 7. v, 137. Theb. viii. v. 24. He deſcribes 
a Mors like Quies, l. v. Sylv. 3. v. 261. ſpeaking of his 
father who died of a lethargy. He deſcribes another Mors 
(perhaps the chief) as giving in her tale of Ghoſts to the 
rulers of the lower world. Theb. iv. v. 529. He ſpeaks of 
her as like to be confined from doing Is Ih in a m_ 
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in her way. They give her black robes, and 


dark en and r her often of an nere 


read 1 98 q 
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As the ancient had: more e notions 5 of 
death than we have, their deſoriptions, ſome- 


times, are more frightful and diſmal, . They de- 
{cribe her as coming and-thundering : at the doors 
of mortals, to demand the debt they owe her;; 
ſometimes as approaching their bed- ſides, and 


ſometimes purſuing her prey, or as hovering in 
che air, and ready. to ſeize it. Mors is alſo re- 


preſented like the gladiators called Retiares, pur | 


ſuing men with a net, as catching and dragging 
them to their tombs. ; or as ſurrounding perſons, 
like the hunters of old, with her toils, and as 
e ti them on 1 every ſide 5, But the moſt 


. e 


f From the epithets Pallida and Lurida (pale and = 


ſhe ſeems to have been repreſented with a face, arid meagre 
body. The dead pale colour of her cheeks ſeem to be 


meant by Mors e exanimis in Lucretius, vi. v. 1271. Id. v. Pp 
v. 222, Her; Fur. cap. ii. Chor. Oedip. AR. i. Chor. Stat. 


Theb. viii. v. 378. Sil. xiii. v. 530. 845. Ovid ad Liv. v. 
360. Hor. I. ii. Sat. 1. v. 58. Statius in a peſtilence gives 
her a ſword. Theb. i i. v. 633. But there is no other inſtance 


of it. i = i 


1 Phœdr. I. iv. ay Hard thay; M 2g. 7g 
prefſion of knocking at the door js uſed of Proſerpina and Bel- 
ona, Ovid. Her, ep. 21, v. 46. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 349+ 

| | | Lucr. 


moutheL and ready to ſwallow, up. All thatgome 


1 259 1. „ 


piftureſque deſcription of this 3 is where 
Statius repreſents her by the bed- ſide of a youth 
in the flower of his age, attended by envy and 
vengeance. | Theſe horrid. deities ſhew great 
friendſhip to one another in the execution of 
their purpoſe, and vengeance in particular ſeems, 
by the account, to take the net out of death's 
hand, and to perform her office for her . £ 


Ler 1 UM is deſcribed, in general, much in 
the ſame manner as Mors. The poets give him 
a robe, but mention his arms being exerted out 
of it, as reaching his prey. He is ſaid to be 
nearly related to Somnus. F laccus calls: them 
brothers“. 


8 OMNUs, or 5 to 1 — ae by 
Yue in . e n 4 his relation to 


A 


Lucr.i iii. v. 492. 5 iii. Pry v. 16. | Ovid. ad Liv. v. 
361. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 378. Met. vii. p. 58 1. Hor. I. iii. 
od. 24. v. 9. Ovid. Am. ii. el. 9. v. 38. This way of, 
hunting, by incloſing a great number of beaſts, is very di- 
ſtinctly deſcribed by Statius. 'Achil. i. v. 466. Plutarch 
ſpeaks of toils twelve miles in length, in Vit. Alex. Stat. 
I. v. Sylv. 1. v. 156. This cuſtom came from the Eaſt, 
where it is ſtill practiſed. See Pfalm cxvi. v. 3. The ſhates, 
of death, &c. | 
hk Vengeance is here called Rhamnuſi ia, hy Statius, who, in 
the heathen ſcheme, was the fame with Nemeſis, or divine 
vengeance. Stat. I. it. Sylv. 6. v. 79. | 
1 Flac. ii. v. 207. vos "Trop. v. v. 199. Flac, vill. 


v. 74. | | 
» ; | | a Lal um, 
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. though Ovid and Statius give him 2 


palace on our earth. He is repreſented; gene- 


rally, by the artiſts, as a ſoft youth, ſtretehed 


out at his eaſe on 2 couch, refting, his head on a 


Hon's kin (and ſometimes on a lion, as in a 


ſtatue in Maffei) with one arm either a little 
over or under his head, and the other hang- 
ing down negligently by the ſide of the couch, 


with poppies in it, or a horn full of poppy . juice. | 


He is often winged, and ſo like Cupid” as to have 
been frequently taken for one, notwithſtanding 
the lizard” at his feet, the ld attribute of 
Somnus, as it ſleeps half the year k. 


The poets, ſometimes, ſpeak of him as urge, 


to denote his great power, which is ſignified too 


by his reſting on a lion. He is generally de- 


ſeribed juſt. as he appears in the Maffei-ſtatue, 
young, ſoft, placid, and reſting on a lion. The 


poets ſpeak often of his wings, and of their be- 
ing black, as moſt proper for the god who chiefly 
rules by night. For the ſame reaſon his figures 
are of hong baſalts, or dark-coloured marble. 


Suech 


* 
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* Zn. vi. „. 278. The Brand is not b : 
poets, and might be uſed by the artiſts merely for diſtinction, 
though the POPPY ſeems ſufficient for that purpoſe, except in 
ſome few pieces, where the diſtinguiſhing attributes of both 


are blended together. In that caſe theſe may: be- A 


under the character of Somnus. 513 . 


2 Flac. Arg: vüi. v. 73. Stat, V. 87e. 4 4 v. 1. "Ovid. 
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a horn i in bis hand ſo ey that the poppy- 
juice is running out of it *. Somnus is ſuppoſed 
to communicate ſleep to mortals, by pouring out 


of his horn on them; by touching them with 
his virga (which the poets ſometimes give him) 


or by gently paſſiag by their bed-ſide. When 
he gave troubled ſleep, or tumultuous dreams, 
he mixed water, from ſome en der wh, 


his, poppy-juice d. 4 FFC 1 . 0d, 
Statius deſcribes Somnus more + Saah than: | 


any other poet. He ITY him as 8 


TERE 3 - N 117% 1 5 1 4 


Art. Am. ii. v. . Met. xi. v. 623. "INE Theb. K*. v. 
108. Met. xi. v. 845. Virgil calls Somnus, winged, wolu- 


cris and ales, An. vi. v. 01. En. v. v. we Tibul. uu. 


el. 1. v. ult. Met. Xii. v. 612. | | 8 
m 5 his circumſtance i is hinted at by the poets (Stat. Theb, 


x. v. 111. — who often ſpeak of his horn, Stat. Theb. vi; v. 
27. Id. it. v. 145. and v. v. 199. This idea is fo uſual in | 
Statius's Thebaid, that it may help to correct a line which i by: 
ſcarce Latin, by altering curru into cornu. Theb. xii. „ 


30% 2 


bi 


n The wirga mii be only the poppy on the ſtalk, Stat, 


l. v. Sylv. 4. v. ult. Sil. x. v. 357. What Silius calls w4rga, : 
Virgil calls ramus, En. v. v. $55. And he calls the poppy. 


letbæa papa vera, and lethao perfuſa papavera Somno. Geo. 


iv. v. 545. Geo. i. v. 78. Stat. Theb. v. v. 199. Sil. x. - 
1.358. Silius here calls him celer, which ſeems wrong, as 


he is generally deſcribed indolent and inactive. Met. xi, vs 
649, When he is called v9lucris it means winged, 
| 1 on 
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on the higheſt point in the moon's a ef 
Hovering down from thence with his wings ſpread 
over the earth, juſt at midnight. He ſpeaks of 
ſeveral relievos, in each of which this god was 
Joined with proper companions. : In the firſt he 
was with Voluptas, as che goddeſs of feaſts j in 
the ſecond, with hard labour, repreſented as 
tired, and inclined to reſt; in the third, with 
Bacchus; and in the fourth, with. the 850 of 
love . 2 


All theſe fine images are in Statius's Jeſerip- | 


tion of the palace: of Sleep. He places it in the 


unknown parts of Ethiopia, and Ovid in Italy, 
near the lake Avernus: Somnus's attendants be- 


fore the gates were, Reſt, Eaſe, Indolence, Si- 
Fence, and Oblivion; and within were a vaſt 
multitude of dreams, in different ſhapes and atti- 
tudes. Over theſe, Ovid ſays, preſided the three 
chiefs, who inſpire dreams into great perſons on- 
ly ; Morpheus, ſuch as relate to men; Phobæ- 
tor, ſuch as relate to animals; and Phantaſos, 
ſuch as relate to inanimate things. They had 
each their legions to inſpire dreams into the com- 
mon people. Theſe are all ſpoken of perſonally 
by the poets ; but it does not appear that. there 


o Stat. Achil. I. i. v. 621, Stat. Theb. x. v. 124. This 
would be a pretty ſubject for a painter now. Statius places 
him likewiſe with the mild Mors. Theb. x. v. 2045. 
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is a ſingle figure in the works of the artiſts relat- | 

ing to theſe things . 00 10075 20.1 24 
As fer the ſecond ſort of inhabitants in he 

previous region, the terrors of the fancy, there 
is little to be faid. The poets, © though they 
realized even Death, Sleep, and Dreams, "afid 
worſhiped them in Se iger dion) abs | 
conſidered the others as exiſting no RR but — 
re , e e f N 3 0 10 ES: i 
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2 See stat. T heb, x. v. el to 117. wad Ovid. Met. x xi. v. 
$92 to 64.5. Stat. Theb. x. v. 88. Met. xi. Yo 596. Virgil's 
deſcription of the deſcent to hell near Avernue, "agrees with 
Ovid's. En. vi. v. 271. Stat. Theb. x. v. 92. Met: xi. v. 

633 to 645. Tibul. Ii. el. 1. v. ult. Stat. Theb. x. v. 815. 
Vaga here helps to explain incerto in Tibullus. They are 
defer ibed as wavering in their motion; as all the beings res 


lating to time are ſaid to glide on in aneven and ſilent mo- 
tion. ä 


4 Ovid recksns. them among the things he could never 
believe. Friſt. I. iv. el. 7. v. 20. Cic. de nat. deor. I. ii. 
In the Vatican picture appears the Chimæra, with her mixed 
form, and breathing fire. (Hor. I. i. od. 27. v. ult. Luer. 
v. v. 903. En. vii. v. 786.) Two, Centaurs, a male and a 
female; (Lucian deſcribes a picture of a whole family of 

Centaurs by the famous Zeuxis, Tom. i. p. 579.) The Hy- 
dra, with it's ſnaky head: and Geryon, with his three hu- 
man heads. n. vi. v. 289. En. viii. v. 282. Hor. J. ii. 
ol. 14. v. 8.) Briareus, with many hands; Scylla, half 
6h and half human; a Harpy, half human and half bird. 


Theſe anſwer all that Virgil mentions, except the e e 
An. i. v. 295. | 85 
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II. The Ls di wilon of hell i is "et Aren 
or Srrx, or the "HATEFUL pAss ACR. The 


imaginary. perſons of this part are the ſouls of the 


departed, who are zn or ſuing for a pallage 
Over that rirer Nn no £4342 3 LAG 


The ſole governor here is — an 
* Vireibdeſeribes as ſtrong; and in all the vigour 


of old age, as meanly clad, with a large rough 


beard, and matted grey hair, and with his eyes 
fixed and firey. This deſcription agrees with the 


n we have of him *. A ? 5 — 


Ill. The third diviſion, EXE Bs, or the 
GLOOMY REGION, which begins on the other 
ſide of the Styx , is ſubdivided inte five diſtricts. 


* 
5 
** 


+ 


The ſouls of the unburied were not ſuffered to pats the 
Styx till after a hundred years. This was taught to pro- 
mote the funeral rites, which were inſtituted by the 2 
tar to prevent private murders. Div, Leg. b. ii. ſect. 4. 
An. vi. v. 295 to 316. - ZEn. vi. v. 304. Charon, on 
a ſepulchral lamp in Bartoli, is receiving a Ghoſt, and in a 
relievo in the Barbarini palace, is landing Ghoſts on the 
ſhore of Ades. In the picture i in the Vatican Virgil, Styx is 
repreſented. as a forrent pouring down a precipice,” and . 
ing along the boundaries of Ades. 


t In each of the three diviſions, on the other ſide of bile 
(which, perhaps, were comprehended under the name of 
Ades, as all five might be under the name of Orcus) was 2 


Judge, Mines for Erebus, Rhadamanthus for Taitarus, and 
Kacus 


* 
— 
* 
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| The firſt'is @oigeebactin or limbo of infants.— 
The ſecond; for ſuch as had been put to death 


without cauſe. The third, for ſuch ſuicides as 


| were held excuſable by the Romans: a melancho- 


ly region amidſt marſbes formed by the overs | 
flowings of the river Styx. — The fourth, the 


fields of mourning, full of dark groves, for thoſe 


who. Hou for love. — "hy My and lat, ſor de- 


„* 


Mok fob Eh lan. | Pluto and Proferpina had their * 


at the entrance of the road to the Elyſian fields, and preſided > 


over the whole ſubterranean world. En. vi. v. 432+ 567. 
$43, Hor. I. Us od. 13. v. 3. 3 


1 to. wh v. 427. 430. 434 —439. 441. 477. . Vigil 


ſhows, that this diviſion was called Erebus, in his account of 
Orpheus's deſcent. Compare Geo. iv. v. 471 and 478. See 
too v. 48 1. Erebus may poſlibly be ſometimes uſed for the 
ſubterranean world in general. The picture in the Vatican 
Virgil has only the beginning of the third diviſion. Imme- 
diately behind Cerberus are ſome infants, and juſt over him is 
Minos, who adjvdges each ghoſt to the place in which he is 
to reſide. He is ſitting in the attitude of a judge. By him is 


the urn, uſed of old when giving ſentence. Aline of ſpirits 


ſtand before him waiting his ſentence; and behind him is one, 
who, in going to the place allotted him, ſeems to meet with 
an old friend, who takes him by the hand. Minos $ urn al. 
ways turned out the right mark. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 105. 


Statius deſcribes Minos and Æacus fitting in judgment as 


all ſtants to Pluto, but it muſt have been only occaſionally. 
Theb. viii. v. 28. Minos is there ſpoken of as good- 


natured. | * 
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At che entrance to Eraltur-fionds: Cesare, to 


prevent any one's coming in who ought not to 
be admitted. He is deſcribed (as in the picture 
of the Vatican Virgil) with three heads, and ag 


many necks, encompaſſed with ſerpents, and from 
thence called by Quid the ſue pas *. 


„ En. vi. v. 412. Hor. l. ü. od. 11. v. SO, Met. x, v. 
22. Horace (. ii. od. 13. v. 36.) gives him an hundred 
heads, double the number given by Heſiod. Seo) 312 In 
the Vatican picture Cerberus ſhows a ſnarling fart of fatis- 


faction at Orpheus's muſic, and ſeems angry at being pleaſed, 
This picture has but one of the five diſtricts, the reſt being 


loft. Had they been better preſerved we ſhould doubtlels 
have ſeen Dido, and ſeveral n and gg warriors, as 
" Ueſeribed by Virgil. | i os | 
It is remarked, that as all mankind may be divided into 
the good; bad, and indifferent, Ades is laid out by Virgil i into 
three diviſions — Elyfium for the good — Tartarus for the 
bad and for thoſe who may be ſaid to be neither, Erebus; 
ſuch as in: rants, innocent ſufferers, and the reſt aſſignei 
to this region. Menippus's account of hell, in Lucian, 
agrees in theſe particulars with Virgil's. Lucian, tom. i. p. 


g 332. ii. 301, [The reaſon why new- born infants were placed 


in Erebus (which ſeems unjuſt) is ſaid to be in order to ſecure 
infancy, and give a check to the barbarous cuſtom of expoſ- 
ing. children, which prevailed every-where except in Zgypts 7 
where it was forbid by a law. By the Jalſiy condemned Virgil 
is ſuppoſed to mean the falſy judged, alluding to the cuſtom 
of ſitting in judgment, and paſſing ſentence upon every man 
at his deceaſe; which ſentence, if wrong, was to be rectified 
in the other world. See the origin of the cuſtom in Plato 3 


Gorgias. Div. Leg- b. it, ſect. 4. +4 | 
IV. The 
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IV. The er iniſion, Tarik ede 
REGION, or roxMENTS, begins where the road 
through the diſtrict of Erebus branches into two; 
one to the right hand „leading to Elyſium, and 


the other to the leſt, leading - to Tartarus. Ac- 


cording | to Virgil | this region begins with a city 


encompaſſed With, a river of fire, and guarded by 
one of the chiefs of the facies. | Within bis city 


was a vaſt deep. pit, in which. the. tortures were 


ſuppoſed to be performed. | In this horrid part, 


Virgil places ſuch ſouls as have been i impious to- 
wards the gods, and ſuch as have been vile or 


miſchievous among men. Thoſe particularly 
who hated their brethren, uſed their, parents ill, 


or cheated their dependants, who made no uſe of 


their riches, who committed inceſt or adultery, re- 
bellious ſubjects or knaviſh ſervants, deſpiſers of 
juſtice, or betrayers of their country; and who 
make and unmake laws, not for the ale good, 


but to inrich. themſelves *. 


* En. vi. v. 549 to 566.. The? impious, En. 4 v. 580. 
to 607. and the unjuſt, v. 608 to 624. It is plain Virgil had 
this diſtinction i in his thoughts, from his not mixing them at 


all one with another; and even expreſſes i it in the exclamation, 


v. 620. As & eas did not enter into Tartarus, the picture 
repreſents only the city. The Sibyl relates the reſt, that Rha- 
damanthus refided there, and that there were in it much more 
terrible monſters than in the previous region ; that it ended in 


a gulph twice as far below the earth as the heavens are above 


it, where the wicked were tormented. En. vi. v. 5 58. 577* 
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TH this region © Bend chöle inkerda deities 
the Fr 'URIES, Who attend either” to inflict or ag- 
gravate the torments. The deſcriptions. of them 
are much more common in the poets than in the 
remains of the artiſts. The poets ſpeak of great 
numbers not only for the ſeveral regions of Or- 
eus, but as wandering : about the earth to tempt 


or puniſh the wicked, and ſometimes as attending 
on Jupiter in heaven itſelf.” Theſe goddeſſes (for 


ſo ef are ſtyled) were looked upon as the diſpen- 


ſers of the divine vengeance, the puniſhers of 
wicked actions, here and hereafter, and the in- 


ſlicters of terrors, wars, and peſtilence v. 
As the poets, in diſpoſing the lower World 4 


ſeem to have been fond of throwing things, into 
triads * , o they have made three chiefs over all 


* 


y En. vi. v. 571, Virgil gives them apartments in the 


previous region, Ibid. v. 230. And Statius ſpeaks of them 


as ſtanding round Pluto's throne, Theb. iv. v. 527. where 
he calls them miniſters of Pluto's cruelty, Zn. viii. v. 701. 


En. xil- v. 852. En. vii · v. 409. Cotta ſpeaks of a temple 
to the furies, Cic. de nat. deor. J. iii. P- 69. where it is ſaid, 


Furiæ dee ſunt, ſpeculatrices, credo, et windices facinorum et 
Fekai. There is part of a prayer to them i in Lucilius, Sat. 
ir. They were worſhiped at Athens by the title of 
Fears Occ Lucian, tom. ii. p- 215. They were uſed as 
inſtruments in the puniſhment of Pentheus, Oedipus, Oreftes, 


Kc. 


2 Ades itſelf is divided into three regions, " FE wing Tar- | 


1 cars, and Ely ſium; and i is governed by three judges, Minos, 


Nhadamant kus 5 


y 55 J | 
the other Pues, Tiſiphone, Alecto, and Mægara, 
who were ſuppoſed to exceed all the reſt in cruel · 
ty and malice, and are ealled, by way of eminence, 
The Furies, or The Diræ, Tbey were all three 
ſiſters, born at one birth of the goddeſs Night. 
They are deſeribed as of a large ſize,” and terri- 
ble to behold. They have a dark funeral robe 
bound round them with ſerpents, and vipers 
about their heads. They, ſometimes, too; hold 
vipers in their hands, and ſometimes whips or 
torches, all as inſtruments of puniſhment. "The 
poets ſpeak of them as tormenting the wicked, or 
hurrying them into miſchief; and on ſome occa- 
ſions as attending on the throne of Jupiter, and 
as ſtanding round the ſeat of pe and as wait- 
ng at the gate of Tartarus 

The vipers round the head of Ttrn bn a are 
repreſented bv. the Poets, ſometimes as like ſer- 
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Rhadamanthus, = F acus, ad waweed with thread rivers,” 
Achzron, Cocytus, and Phlegethon, with other triads wi leſs | 
note. 

a Eg. xii. v. 343. Luer. i. v. 374,77 Flac. iii. v. Sew 
They. are old, Met. iv. v. 474.  ſqualid, Med. Act. i. Sc. i. 
V. 14. necgre, Agam. 4 Act. iii. Chor. v. 59. Pale, Virg. 
Geo. 1 ii. 83. iv. 483. Ovid. ibis, V. 73. En. Vis 575. 
Though the figures of the Furies a are very uncommon, yet 
they are generally introduced i in the relievos of the, death of 
Meleager, as encouraging Althæa to burn the fatal brand on 
which her ſon's life depended. Ovid Bobs 5 Alas n 
the F uries. Met, vüi. v. 453. 


* . an i 4 85 * 
ved Pente 


pents — a telt. and deleted as 
ſerpents growing from her head inſtead of hair As 
ſhe is one of the chief of the infernal executibfets. 
ber rode is deſeribed droppitig wich freſh bloed, and 
ſtiff with human gore, and faſtened round Kerwil 
ſerpents inſtead of a girdle, as the has ſonictimes 
vipers twiſted round her arms inſtead of bracelets!” 
They give her ſometimes a torch in her hand 
freſh from the torture, and ſtill wet with blood, 
and ſometimes a ſerpent in one hand, and a torch 
in the other ; and ſometimes ſerpents in both. 
8 Here ſhe is ſhaking, her horrid: head of hair ta 
touſe up all the vipers about it, and there running 
on, with the air of a Baechanal, to incite men to 
deeds of blood and fury. Here urging on the 
torments of the condemned, and there whirling 
her torch, and exulting in the miſchief: ſhe Has 
done. Here. ſhe is repreſented. as a growing fin 


a + = — 


gure, and there as ſetting o out with all W atten= 
uns" FF For 
ee e - Auvehe) 


» 


+» See all theſe partitulars, "Stat: Tat 1. , i. Net. 
E v. 495. 483. Stat. Theb. i. ver. 111. Met. ir. v., 


„ 


310. 490. Stat. Theb. 1 . 113. bid. vii. v. 456 


Stat. Theb. vii. ver. 467. En. vi. v. 571. Met, i iv. v. 
510. 484. As a growing Eure, ſee note a B. v. Vir- 
gil is deſeribing her as bringing a peſtilence upon the eatth, 
where the allegory and the reality anſwer exactly to each 
other. En. Gro. iii. v. 5 54. There is A legend i in Flaccu 
concerning Tiſi iphone, as remarkable 4 as it is uncommon 
„215619 . | whereia 


TE * 

Axxero, her ſiſter, ſeems to Have been yet 
more terrible tian herſelf. She is deſcribed much | 
in the ſame manner, with vipers about her head, 
and about her very wings, and'is armed with vi- 


pers, ſcourges, and torches, as appears from the 


es Eng hehe that was s ever pennied*, 0 


bY; 


wherein ſhe endeavours to hinder Is. from. 
but is defeated by! Nilus. The poet laye, the Fury 5 torches N 
lay ſcattered in one place, and her avenging ſcourge i in ano- 
ther; ſeveral of her vipers were torn from her head, and ſhe 
berſelf preſſed down into the ſand - bank, from whence. ſhe 
ſank to hell, wounded and vanquiſhed. See the whole tory 
(Flac. iy. v. 4130 from which (a8 een ” 
Thracian Boſpherus, or Boſporys, acquired it's name. 


„ un vi. v. 32904501 564. 247% 451. Thi deferip 18 
is one of the nobleſt parts in all Virgil's works, © An. vi I, ve 
324 to 371 Juno, to deſtroy the good underſtanding: 4 25 
tween the Trojans and Latians, raiſes Alecto from Tartarus, 
who receiving her orders, inſtantly flies to the queen of La - 
tium, and darts one of her ſerpents i into her boſom.” This 
produces in her, firſt, melancholy and complaints, then rage, 

and at laſt open acts of violence. From her Alecto fſies th 
Turnus, and at midnight appears to him in his ſſeep under 
the form of a prieſteſs of Juno, and tries in a ſpeschuto invite 
him to raĩſe troops againſt Æneas and his allies. Tur musst 
firſt treats her as a falſe! propheteſs, at which ſho in a rage 
aſſumes her own ſhape, with all it's terrors about it. Her 
face grew · larger and larger every inſtant; her eye · balls be. 
came like flames of fire, and her ſnakes roſe about her head 
in all 2 dhe then bids him obſerve Who ſhe ĩs; the 
_ diſpenſer 


Cy: 
| Macara,. the laſt of the- three horrid ſiſters, | 
called the Dix æ, has ſerpents on her head, and 
two diſtinguiſhed ones over her forehead, as her 
ſiſters have; and, like them, is repreſented with 
torches. The poets ſpeak much leſs of her than 
of the others. There is but one deſcription of 


her that would make a good picture. Tt is in 
Virgil, where he is ſpeaking of the 1 of 


diſpenſer of wars and deſtruction : darting, | at the fame time, 
her burning torch againſt his breaſt. Turnus ſtarts with the 
fright out of his ſleep, calls Aloud for arms, excites the peo- 
ple, and breaths nothing but laughter. From him Alecto 
flies, and raiſes a quarrel between a party of Trojans and 
ſome Latians J and when ſhe ſaw them ſufficiently proyoked, 
ſhe herſelf ſounded the onſet to battle. The infernal' blaſt 
made the woods tremble, and was heard for a vaſt compaſs 
round abopt. - She flies thence to heaven, tells Juno her 
commands were obeyed, and wants. to do more miſchief. 
Juno ſays, it is enough, and bids her return to Tartarus. 
On. which the flies down, and plunges herſelf into a horrid 
ſulphureous lake, in the vale of Amſanctus ſuppoſed to be a | 
vent of the river Acheren, that ſurrounds the city of Rha- 
Krenn and ſo muſt lead Alecto Go" to her won] 
. a fat ancients od nite is e inthe / 
kingdom of Naples, between Trevicum and Acherontia. 
Here a temple was built to Mephitis (Plin. nat. I. iii. c 93.) 
as the god of peſlilential ſmells. Hence this place is called 
to this day Neſanto (a corruption of Amſanctus) and Muffi- 
to, and agrees with Virgil's deſcription, ſee Polym. p. 276. 
As no poet ſpeaks of a horn as one of Alecto's attributes, 
our author thinks it was uſed here only occaſionally: - | 


the 
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the Lapithæ, who are placed round 4 table plen- 
tifully ſet out, with a looſe rock hanging over 
their heads, and the Fury cloſe by to watch and 
threaten them, the moment they offer to m 
* of the tempting things ſet before them. 
Such are the chiefs of the executicnbrtvmpley® 


ed to torment THE IMPIOUS and THE” UNJUST, 


into which the inhabitants of Tartarus ſeem to be 

divided by Virgil. 955 
The moſt impious are the REBEL. Grants, 

who, after their defeat, were caſt down to Tar- 


tarus, to receive the puniſhment due to their 


enormous crimes. The poets, in ſpeaking of 


wee monſters, ſay, they had ſnakes inſteag of | 


legs. This is explained by the works of the ar- 


tits, in which (as on a gem at Florence) they are 
often repreſented going off at the thighs into 


two vaſt arr nap 6 . I 4073 $4 1 24 
o_ 5 £ hey” I Virgi 
a Wits Oet. AR. i ili. K. 2. Tiyel Act. ii. . 7 8 vi. 
v. 607. Virgil calls her Maxima, by which, conſidering ber 
ſiſters* characters, is meant a chief, not the chief. That it i is. 
Mægara Virgil means is plain from Statius. Theb. viz v. 715. 
© Thele giants were not ſo caſily conquered as might be 
expected, or ſome poets have deſcribed that affair as attended 


with more difficulty than they ought. See Ovid, Met. v. ve 
320. where he ſays one of the Pierides raiſes the atchievements, 3 
of the giants, and extenuates the actions of the gods. Faſt | 
v. v. 37. Lucr. ix. v. 656. Met. i. v. 184. See Macrob. Sat ; 


I. i. c, 20. where chez ar are ſuppoſed to be impious atheiſts. 
Typhæus 


| 
| 
| 
7 
[ | 
ji 
if 
| 
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Virgil ſpeaks of the ae of tortures in 
Tartarus, but names very few. The puniſhments. 
are very uncommon too in the remains of the 
artiſts. In a fine relievo at the Villa Borgheſe, 
Tityos is lying on his back, and a vulture plung- 
ing his beak into his ſide, as Virgil deſeribes it. 
In another, in the Barbarini palace, are the tor- 
tures of Tantalus, | Siſyphus, and Ixion; n 
TANTALUS is repreſented as hanging o over the 
Waters, which are always flowing through his 
hand, and gliding from him. Diſappointment 
and a ſort of ſtupidity, at being ſo perpetually, 
baulked, appear in his face. From ſome ſuch 
repreſentation. Horace compares the tortures of a 
Miſer to thoſe of Tantalus. He ſeems- alſo to 
bave been repreſented | as standing under a tree, 
with ripe fruits hanging juſt before his mouth, 
which when he attempts to take, moved away, 
out of his reach; ; and -ſorhetimes with a great 
ſtone over his head, juſt ready t to fall upon him {7 


" Typhzus i is diſtinguilhed by the poets : as one of the chief 
leaders, Met. v. v. 326. Horace mentions him firſt in his 
account of the battle, and names. ſome more. 1 Pbr- ä 


phyrion, Rhzzcus, « and Enceladus, I. iii. od. 4. v. 61. — - 
adds, Cœus and Iapetuz, Geo. i. v. 283. and Ezeon, n. 

X. v. 568. with the two ſons of Alotus, n. vi. v. 383. 

Ovid ſays Gyges and Typhon were concerned 1 in the affair — 

Faſt, iv. v. $92. Faft: ii. v. . 

F An. vi. v. 627. 60. Hor: I. i. Sit. 1. v. 71. Lucr. 1 

v. 1097. Stat. Theb. vi. v. 281. Met. iv. v. 455. Laer 
iii. v. 994" Cic. 'Tufe. Queſt. I. iv. p. 460. | 


Burr 
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—— eng as Ovid deſeribes him; bend- 
ing under the weight of a vaſt ſtone- Lucretius 
makes; him only an emblem of the ambitious; a8 
Horace dots Tantalus of the covetous r. I: ln 


Ixion (condemned for ĩimpiety and wan ude) 


appears as fixed to bis wheel, which humies . 


round in one perpetual whirl, In this / mar 


\ 


is deſoribed by the poets, wo 3 5 N 1 was 


V. The fifth diviſion, ELys1uUM;. or SPY RP 
_ c10n'ot BLISS, is the habitation of thoſe who 
died for their country”; ; thoſe of pure lives; in- 
ventors of arts; and all who have done good to 
mankind, Virgil does not ſpeak of any particu- 


lar diſtricts, but ſuppoſes that all have the liberty 
of going where they pleaſe in that delightful re- 
gion. He only mentions the vale of Lethe, or 


Forgetfulneſs, as appropriated to any particular 


uſe. Here, according to the Platoniſts, and 
other ene the ſouls. which had Se 


= Homer's fine A of him agrees und til more 


common way of puniſſiment, as rolling vp a great ſtone 
again the fideof a ſteep mountain, which always. rolls down, | 
| before he can fix it on the top, Met. xili. v. 26. Met. i iv. v. g 


459. Lucr. iii. v. 101 5. 


b Met. iv. v. 461. Stat. Theb. viii. v. 31. Geo. = v. 414. 5 


Geo. ili. v. 39. Our author thinks that angues here ſhould 
be orbes, which agrees with Ixion's puniſhment, whereas 
angues does ues; See Polyin. p. 280. 


through 
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through-ſome periods of their trials; were immer. 
ed in a river which gives name to the vale, in 
order to be put into new bodies, and rb ihe 
courſe of- their probation in our world i, .. 


The ancient, as well as the modern poets. ' ne- 
ver failed more in any thing than in making a 
heaven. Virgil's ideas, though {preferable to 
Homer's, are ſtill very mean, The petſons in 
his Elyſium are, ſome dancing, others ingaged i in 
what they moſt delighted in whilſt on earth. 
Thus Orpheus, for inſtance, is playing on his 
lyre. He ſpeaks alſo of delightful groves, and A 
caſcade of water. But taking in all he ſays, his 
deſcription of Elyſium, and the pleaſures enjoyed 
there, are ſo very low, that it ſeems almoſt to be 
borrowed, from the manner in which the com- 
mon people at Rome 11 their bolydayn's on the 
banks of the T'yber*. 

 #ACvs, the proper ;udge of Elyliue, is nei⸗ 
ther deſcribed by the poets, nor repreſented by the 
artiſts. But PLUT0 and PRosERPINA are common 
fubjeAs with both. Their palace ſtood where the 
three great roads of Ades meet, near the centre 
of their dominions. There is a great reſemblance 


1 En. vi. v. 660. * 678 703. 749. 

* Compare the deſcription of the one by Ovid, Faſt. iii. v. | 
540. and of the other by Virgil. En. vi. v. 647. The fulleſt 
aud beſt eſeription 3 is in Pindar, OE: 5 
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in the faces of the three brothers, Jupiter, Nep⸗ 
tune, and Pluto, which appears in their ſeveral 
figures (and is certainly well preſerved by Ra- 
phael, in his feaſt of the gods, on the marriage 
of Cupid and Pſyche) only the look of Jupiter is 
the moſt ſerene and majeſtic, and Pluto's the moſt. 
ſullen and ſevere. The Poets make the ſame 
diſtinction. Statius calls him the Black Jupiter, 
and his complexion (as well as his veil) ſhould be 
dark and terrible. He is ſometimes called Dis, 
as Proſerpina i is named Perſephone . : 


From the little the poets ſay of Proferpins's s 
perſon, it- may be inferred, that -ſhe' was of a 
brown complexion. ,,; Though, Pluto made her 
the partner of his throne, it was a great while 
before ſhe could forgive the violence he had of- 
fered her, or forget the delightful vales of Enna, 
where ſhe uſed to be fo ee with her n 

1 1120 one of the pieces . a Ao A 
end of the laſt century, in an old burial-place c of the Naſſonian 
family, Pluto and Proſerpina are ſitting on thrones, whilft 
Mercury i is introducing the Shoſt of a young woman, who 
ſeems /intimidated at Pluto eil look. Behind ſtands he 
mother, waiting to conduct her back to ſome grove in Elyſi- 
um. Pluto holds a ſceptre in his hand (Met. v. v. 420.) and 
hath a veil over his head, which Claudian calls Nubes. Claud: 
de rapt. Prof. Stat. Theb. iv. v. 475. Theb. ii. v. go. Stat. 
Theb. xii. v. 25. Luc. i. v. 577. Faſt. iv. v. 44. Met. Ve 
v. 470. 


A | 18 


1 * 
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A gloom huvg over her face for a long time. Sta- 


tius makes her keep a ſort of regiſter of the dead, 
and to mark down all who ſhould be added to 
that number. He gives her another and more 
agreeable office, He ſays, when any remarkably 
good wife dies, Proſerpina orders the ſpirits of the 


beſt women to walk in proceſſion to welcome 


her to Elyſium, and to aid all the yr” with 
flowers K. | 

Our author concludes 5 his inquiry con- 
cerning the agreement between the works of the 


Roman poets, and the remains of the ancient 


artiſts. The chief uſe he has found in this ſtudy 


is, not ſo much in diſcovering what was wholly 


unknown, as in ſetting what was known before 
in a ftronger and more beautiful light, When a 


fine proſpect is viewed in a cloudy day, you behold 


the ſame objects which you ſee in a clear one. 
But what a new life and luſtre does the ſun give to 
every thing, how much more plainly, and with how 


much greater pleaſure, are all the objects ſeen by 


us? It is the ſame with the works of the old poets, 
when illuſtrated by the nobler remains of the ar- 
tiſt. Youknew, for inſtance, that ſuch a deſcription 


vas a delc iption of Venus, but when you have once 


got ſtrong ideas of the tenderneſs of her form, and 


m Hor- I. ii. od. 13. v. 21. He calls her furva, Faſt. ir. 
v. 525. Met. v. v. 508. 5 : 


the 


f 8 | 
the fineneſs of her make, from the Venus of Me- 


dici, you ſee the ſame deſcription with other eyes; 
it ſtrikes you more ſtrongly, and touches the 
mind with à great deal more pleaſure than it did 
before. This is the principal uſe which ſhould 
be propoſed ſrom ſuch inquiries. What farther 


profit may be reaped from them ſhould. be looked 
upon as clear gains. 
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Africa, 5 
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Arabi "9. alle- 
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e Charac- 
Kar 217 5 * 
the a clearly, 
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cumſtance, 51, 52. — 
Defects of the modern 
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CES 


artiſts.and authors, 52 . 
Rules to be 


ob ng when they are 

going to be introdueed, 

66 8 
Altus ſometimes relates to 


the attitude of a perſon * 


or figure, 97. Note (g) 

Apollo, 114—124 

Arts, their growth and 
fallamong the Romans, 
ER 

Aſia, 241 

Attributes (agna) what, 
51. N. (a) 

Auguſtus, as a critic and 


writer, 20. N. a — 


N. (e) 


his vanity, 116, 


Bacchus, p. 44 24. 
64. N. e). 

Bruma; ; it's true mean- 

ung; 2095 N. 48) cl 


11 — 1 1 — 10 
2 N C. A { 
e 
Cacus, p. 144 
Cæcilius, 5 2 
Cæruleus. See 2 


Cares (Curæ) 255. N. (o) 


i Carmina. . &C. 2 
Caſtor and Pollur, I 51 


Catullus, 9 
Oentaurs, 263. N. a). 


Cerberus, 138 By 


Ceres, IA 2561: 1471 
Charon, 264 ME”; 
Choice between. a virtu- 
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